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The Bull Market Is Over 


By JOHN H. LEWIS 
Partner, John H. Lewis & Co. 


Mr. Lewis asserts that the four-year bull market ended last May 31, 
and that a major deflationary trend will soon dominate prices. 
Ascribes this conclusion to (1) additional concessions to labor; 
(2) demand-killing effects of cost rises; (3) our imposing produc- 
tive capacity; (4) uniform historical pattern of postwar business 
activity. Denies validity as bullish factor of huge liquid assets 


or depreciating dollar. 


LABOR 


It should be appreciated fully that we are living in a period 
during which organized labor will wield ever-increasing power in 


our economy. 
For some 13 . 
years labor 
has been led 
particularly to 
expect and 
demand secu- 
rity. They 
have become 
conscious o f 
their political 
power as 
never before. 
They have 
tasted the 
material well- 
ing that 
springs from 
war and full 
employment. Thus the beneficent 
power of the State to give secu- 
rity has been emphasized and ex- 
aggerated over the short run. 
Probably under the spur of com- 
petition for inter- and intra-labor 
leadership sufficient consideration 
cannot be expected to be given 
long range gains for labor. Secu- 


John H. Lewis 
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rity today, not solid hopes for to- 
morrow, is more likely to shape 
labor’s demands, Desire for secu- 
rity now is more likely to domi- 
nate their political demands than 
idealistic concepts of liberty and/ 
or free enterprise. Full employ- 





A contrary view of the market’s 
prospects is expressed by G. Y. 
Billard in the article “Bull Mar- 
ket To Follow Emotional Liqui- 
il appearing on page 481.— 





ment, a bulging pay envelope, 
guaranteed annual wages, cost-of- 
living bonuses, whether due to 
private enterprise or government 
beneficence or regimentation, will 
be among the primary demands of 
labor. 

Labor has been organized po- 
litically on the CIO front. They 
know that at least 36,000,000 to 
40,000,000 people are in their 
class. The labor class and their 
dependents constitute well over 
half our population. Potentially 
labor could dictate political poli- 
cies and action. In fact, it is in- 
conceivable how Democrats or 
Republicans in the long run can 
help but cater to labor demands. 
It has been largely true under 
Democratic Administrations in re- 
cent years. It will be more true 

(Continued on page 498) 
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Sweden Actively Furthering Free Foreign Trade 


By GUNNAR MYRDAL 
Swedish Minister of Commerce 


Noted economist explains Sweden’s trade policy is based on conviction that promotion of free inter- 
national exchange of goods coincides with her own economic interests. 
to (1) open markets for her exports and shipping; (2) thereby contribute to world recovery; (3) dis- 
tribute her export goods fairly; (4) assure raw materials adequate for her productive capacity. Dr. 
Myrdal states that, although Sweden already has lowest protective tariff in world, she is planning fur- 


ther reduction ‘of rates. 


Her immediate trade aims are 


She is actively exploring plans with Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Poland, 


Soviet Union, and South American nations, for multilateral lowering of tariffs, and economic’ coopera- 
tion within framework of worldwide free trade policy. 


In its foreign trade relations Sweden has adopted a distinctly international policy. As far as we 
are able, we want to promote an expansion of international trade. In a free international exchange of 





Facing the Facts of Famine Relief 


By WILLFORD I. KING 
Professor Emeritus of Statistics, New York University 


Asserting it is wise to fall back on cold, hard, statistical facts in our 
attitude toward famine relief, Dr. King points out that though living 
scales in foreign countries can be temporarily raised 
by donations, any plan to permanently divert part 
of our food supply to poorer parts of the earth will 
do injury to ourselves and will not, in the long run, 
lessen the poverty of the recipients. Attacks plan 
to have Americans eat less grain and more meat as 
uneconomical, and urges means of helping poorly 


nourished populations to help themselves. 


Sees 


standard of living measured by relative birth rates. 


Recently when Senator Charles W. Tobey of 
New Hampshire wired President Truman asking 
that the government purchase grain to provide 
poultrymen with the feed necessary to maintain 
their flocks, the President is said to have replied: 


Willford I. King 


“It is a matter of chickens or people, and, if it 


comes to a decision as to which should be kept 
from starving, naturally, if I make the decision, it will be the 


people.” 


The chickens might interpose and say that their fate is 


equally sad whether they starve, or instead, eat the grain, get fat, 


and are converted, into roasts or stews. 


Clearly, the real issue is 


whether the needy abroad shall have more bread, or whether our 


own people shall have more eggs and poultry to eat. 
Senator nor the President made the issue clear. 


Neither the 
In this respect 


they resemble most of those connected with the attempt to relieve 


famine abroad. 


Apparently no one has ever definitely decided 


what we are trying to accomplish. Such being the case, it is obvi- 
(Continued on ppage 501) 
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goods we see 

the. applica- 

tion of a pros- 

perity - pro- 

ducing inter- 

national divi- 

sion of work. 

By the same 

token we op- 

pose the na- 

tionalistic 

tendencies to- 

ward an au- 

tarchical poli- 

cy of protec-¢ 
tion which 

now at the 

end of the 
Second World 
War inevitably make themselves 
felt in various parts of the world 
as they did at the end of the First 
World War. 

We believe that this policy in 
favor of a free foreign trade will 
aid the forces of peace every- 
where in a badly mutilated world. 
We also have the feeling that it 
coincides with our own economic 


interests as a small nation. We 
know that if imperialism and dis- 
criminations in favor of national 
economic self-sufficiency are to 
(Continued on page 504) 
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Inside Russian Occupied Germany 


— 





by sweetness or appeasement. 


out Europe, 
too, 
open discus 
sion of the 
question: Is 
war with Rus-— 
sia going to 
come? Is it an 
inevitable 
war, or one 
that can be 
avoided? 

Istrongly 
believe that 
such a war 
can be avoia- 
ed, and that it 
would be 
criminal not to make even gi- 
gantic efforts to arrive at a modus 
vivendi with that upsurging world 
power. But I believe also that the 
first step in that diréction must be 
to appraise clearly and realisti- 
cally Russia’s intentions and strat- 
egy. 

During my four months of ser-— 
vice with the War Department as 
advisor on food and agriculture 


Dr. Karl Brandt 


to look behind the iron- curtain, 
and to see Russia’s diplomacy, her 
military government, and her eco- 
nomic experts at work in the Rus- 
(Continued on page 506) 





*An address by Dr. Brandt be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of 
California, San Francisco, Calif., 
July 19, 1946. 
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there Jis| 


in Germany, I had an opportunity - 


By KARL BRANDT* 





istrations is fictional. 


will set in. 


peace. 


Europe? 
and- economic 
sense of the 
word: there 
are two Eu- 
ropes, with 
fundamentally 
different con- 
ditions and 
outlook which 
seem to ex- 
clude a com- 
mon denomi- 
nator. In spite 





of Cordell 
Hull’s denials 
of,and Byrnes’ 
equally naive 
warnings 
against 
“spheres of. influence,” the fact is 
that at least one sphere has been 
conceded secretly at the Teheran 
conference. By this time, Russia’s 
rule over Eastern and Central 
Europe is. barely contested any 
more, with self-perpe uating rev- 
olutionary consequences for the 
area concerned, covering approxi- 
mately 930,000 square miles and a 
prewar population of 135 millions 
or so. 


Dr. Melchior Palyi 
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Central Europe. Breaking their 
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Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 


Advisor to War Department on food in Germany, who viewed conditions in Russian Zone of Occupa- 

tion, reports on Sovietization process followed th:re. 

of Communist principles. Says society in zone has been reduced to a proletarian status with complete 

Sovietization and that one-party system is solidly es‘ablished. Prediets deterioration of Germany econ- 

omy will continue as long as separate zones are maintained, and criticizes Western’ Powers for laxness 
' in prevénting Russian excesses. Holds we now realize our conflicts with Russia cannot be ‘dissolved 
Contends Russia’s power is overrated. 


Describes leoting by. Russians and installation 


The future of relations between the United States and the Soviet Union, our military 
ally of yesterday, is the big issue in our foreign policy today—overshadowing everything 
else. Through-® r 


The Revolutionary 
Complexion of Europe 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi reviews trend toward Russianization in Europe behind 
“Iron Curtain” and contends communism of Karl Marx is being 
spread by methods used by Genghis Khan. 
munist governments in Russian controlléd areas is due to pr2ssure 
and unfair elections and claims! setting up of representative admin- 
Says there are limits to spread of “bo!she- 
vization” and following withdrawal of occupation forces, a reaction 
Points out immediate probléms are (1) greaier sup- 
plies of food and coal; (2). restoration of stable currencies; 
(3) reversion from bureaucraty; and’ (4) restora‘ion of permanent 


Holds rise of :om- 


Just how revolutionary is the revolution that seems to sweep 
To be sure, there is no Evrope any more in the politica! 
& 





treaty engagements, the Soviets 
have annexed and totally assimi- 
lated the land on their western 
borders which was ruled by the 
las; Czar and became since 1914 
independent or part of a neigh- 
boring nation: the three Baltic 
States; Poland east of Curzon 
Line (more precisely: Ribben- 
trop line); the Karel‘an peninsul- 
and Petsamo area plus o‘her frac- 
tions of Finland, together with 
Bessarabia. In addition, also with 
Allied connivance, she swallowed 
Bukovina, took over Eas ern Gal- 
icia, the Konigsberg region, anc 
Carpatho-Ruthenia, none of which 
ever before belonged to Russia, or 
wanted to do so.! 


Russien rule beyond their offi- 
cial jurisdiction is subtler in form 
only. Yugoslavia and Albania, al- 
though unoccupied, are more fully 
“co-ordinated” to Moscow than 
any satellite has been to’ Berlin 
(The s°me holds for Outer Mon- 
golia. Communist China, and late- 
ly also for Persian Azerbaijan.) 


Rumania. and Bulgaria s ill have 
a sector of non-bolshevized econ, 
omy, but the minority representa- 
tion within their Quisling-gov- 
ernments exists only on paper. A 
shade of democratic appearances 
is maintained in Poland, where 
Mikolajczik refuses to sign up on 
the dotted line of the one-party 
dictatorship, bu: the population is 
disfranichized, with industrial na- 
tionalization and farm coliectiv- 
ization well under way. In 
Czechoslovakia, most units have 
been nationalized, and the Com- 
munist minority actually is in the 
saddle. In Finland, Hungary, and 
the Russian sector of Austria, in- 





1 W. H. Chamberlin gave an im- 
pressive “Balance Sheet of Rus- 
sian Expansion” in “The American 
Mercury” of May, 1946. 

(Continued on page 508) 
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BULL MARKET 
—How Long? 


The Mid-Year 
issue of our 
Bulletin 
“Geared to the 
News” discusses 
this timely 
question and 
reviews’ the 
stocks of a 
number of in- 
teresting com- 
panies. 
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By RAYMOND RODGERS* 
Professor of Banking, New York University 


Noting the changed situation due to reversion from deficit financing 
to debt redemption, Dr. Rodgers foresees continued decrease in 
bank deposits and on balance, banks no longer buyers of goyern- 
ment securities. Says Treasury policy of redeeming bank-held 
bonds and proposals of Federal Reserve Board for further credit 
controls substantiate this forecast. Holds savings deposits will 
continue to increase while country banks will lose deposits to large 
cane, rg recommends banks hold on to their medium and long- 
term bonds. 


The “honeymoon” in government bonds is over, but no divorce 


is in prospect. The significance and importance of the changes of 
the last six e 


months wil] 
be considered 
today and, on 
the basis of 
that analysis, 
Suggestions as 
to banking 
portfolio. pol- 
icy will be 
made. 

During the 
war it was 
not only pa- 
triotic to buy 
government 
bonds; it was 





the shift of funds from deposit ac- 
counts, which required reserves, 
to- government accounts, which 
required no reserves. These re- 


through the purchase of govern- 
ment obligations by the banks 


posits were shifted to business 
and individual accounts, it became 
the practice for banks to sell se- 
curities to the Federal Reserve 
banks to secure the reserves re- 
(Continued on page 508) 








easy! During Raymond Rodgers *Address by Prof. Rodgers be- 
the bond fore the Spring Conference, Ken- 
drives, banks found themselves; tueky Bankers Association § at 





with excess reserves because of | Lexington, Ky., July 24, 1946. 


SEC Proposal Affecting Unlisted 
Securities Discussed 


SEC claims that little was known about the over-the-counter mar- 
kets when the Securities Act of 1934 was passed, characterized as 
insincere. Over-the-counter markets. had already been functioning 
for decades and resulted in well established and widely known trade 
customs and usages. Law is a process of circumscribing power. 
Not more laws but judicious enforcement of existing laws needed. 
Purcell’s parting shot a public disservice. 


In its recent report to Congress suggesting that unlisted 
securities. be subject to Sections 12, 13, 14 and 16 of the 
Securities Act of 1934, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission made certain observations which we discuss. 

Said the Commission, “Because little was known about 
the over-the-counter markets when the Act was adopted, 
the provisions relating thereto were extremely general.”’ 

The Act referred to is the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1934. 


We are forcibly struck with the thought that when 
this Act was enacted into law, the over-the-counter mar- 
ket had been functioning for decades, and therefore, we are 





The Outlook for Government Bonds! 


serves were generally put to work |) 


from non-bank holders. Between |. 
the drives, as the government de- |! 


at a loss to understand how it can be accurately said that 
the trade usuages and customs, well. known and of long 
duration, were little known. 

(Continued on page 505) 
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American Securities & 


By EDMOUR 
Before war British are known to 


country but British holdings here 


such securities in the RFC as it 


held $950,000,000 in American 
market securities and to have had 
$900,000,000 in direct and miscel- 
laneous investments in this coun- 
try, or a total of $1,850,000,000 of 
such assets in all but British hold- 
ing here now, valued at 1941 
prices, are estimated to be worth 
around $1,000,000,000. About one- 
third of this amount is represented 
by securities, it is believed, and 
two-thirds by investments. 

A great deal of secrecy sur- 
rounds the whole subject of Brit- 
ish holdings in the United States, 
partly for reasons of grand strat- 
egy on the part of governmental 
or quasi-governmental agencies 
which have to do with interna- 
tional financial and related po- 
litical problems, but mainly per- 
haps because so much of the re- 
maining British assets in this 
country are being held by the RFC 
as collateral for a $390,000,000 
loan dating back to 1941. 


RFC officials and others, nota- 
bly the officers of the Federal 
Reserve System, tend to look upon 
the $390,000,000 loan as a strictly 
banking matter and are inclined 
to feel, consequently, that the 
terms and status of the note are 
strictly private and confidential 
affairs between the bank, that is, 
the RFC, and the customer. Thus, 
these sources which are the best 
informed on the subject are very 
sparing in the amount of informa- 
tion which they give out. Secrecy 
is both the strength and weakness 
of such bodies, so far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, strength in that 
it enables them to manipulate 
transactions, supposedly in the 
public interest, and weakness in 
that general uncertainty about 
their actions tend to undermine 
confidence in the general business 
relations of man with man and 
nation with nation. 


The fact that the $390,000,000 
loan is a matter between two gov- 
ernments may conceivably throw 


a different light on the question 
than the government or quasi- 


World War Ii Has Reduced British Holdings of 


Investments About 50% 


A. R. GERMAIN 
have held $950 millions in Ameri- 


can securities and to have had $900 millions in investments in this 


now, at 1941 prices, are believed 


to be worth around $1,000 millions altogether. At least half of 
the British assets here are held by the RFC as collateral for $390 
millions British loan of 1941. Wall Street exhibits signs of nerv- 
ousness over possibility the British Government may attempt to sell 


owns. Twenty-three securities in 


the collateral might still belong to British nationals. 


World War II has reduced British holdings of American securities 
and British investments in this country nearly 50%. 
the British are known to have? 


Before the war 





| government bodies are inclined 
| to cast and provide some justifi- 
|cation for a desire on the part of 
the investing public and others, 
including the taxpayers, to know 
the facts both about the loan and 
British securities and investments 
generally in this country. The 
importance of adequate informa- 
tion is perhaps best realized in 
consideration of the fact that the 
beneficiary of the $390,000,000 
loan has not only sought but ob- 
tained another loan, this time for 
$3,750,000,000, after defaulting, as 
it were, on prewar obligations to- 
taling $6,415,000,000. 

From such bits of information 
as can be pieced together, how- 
ever, it is possible to form some 
sort of a connected picture of 
things financial British-wise in 
this country that is at once in- 
telligible and significant. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is impos- 
sible to cite figures with any 
claim for precise exactness. In 
examining government statistics 
or reports that have very likely 
seen the blue pencil of the censor, 
it is necessary at times to read 
between the lines or to employ 
ingenuity to bridge gaps that 
exist. 

Jesse Jones, former RFC head, 
undoubtedly had a point when he 
argued in favor of looking upon 
the $3,750,000,000 loan to Great 
Britain as a strictly banking af- 
fair. Opinion held in some finan- 
cial circles in this country to the 
effect that the British Empire still 
has tremendous assets, despite the 
war, is substantiated to a con- 
siderable extent by available data 
pertaining to the United States 
alone. 

What happens when adequate 
collateral is required for an inter- 
governmental loan is seen in the 
experience of the RFC with the 
$390,000,000 British loan of 1941. 
With the dollar earnings of the 
collateral England was required to 
put up for the loan, she has been 

(Continued on page 494) 
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“Oh, Stop Crabbing! I Only Bought Them to Help Your 
Jewelry Stocks to Go Up!!”’ 





suddenly. 


all kinds of 
transactions 
which are not 
in the public 
interest. Thus 
once the Can- 
adian Gov- 
ernment de- 
cided to alter 
their dollar’s 
exchange 
rate, it was 
only natural 
that the new 
rate should 





come into 
Norman Crump f orce forth- 
with. 


The announcement took the 
form of saying that the exchange 
rate of the future would be 100 
Canadian cents per one United 
States dollar; whereby the pre- 
vious rate had been 110 Canadian 


cents per U. S. dollar. This was 
the natural form for the an- 
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Currency Revaluation in Canada 


By NORMAN CRUMP 
Financial Editor, the London “Sunday Times” 


Pointing out change of value of Canadian dollar in U. S. currency 
affects its exchange rate with all other currencies, British financial 
‘writer notes action of Canadian government is first instance where 
country deliberately raised its currency’s external value. Says 
move was made to insulate Canada from upward price trend in U. S. 
and will aid British exports to Canada. 
crease in costs of Canadian imports or rise in Canadian securities. 


Alterations in exchange rates, when made at all, have to be made 
If notice is given, the door is opened during ‘the interven- 


Sees no necessary in- 





ing period to@ 





nouncement to take. The reasons 
lie in Canada’s geographical and 
economic links with the United 
States, and also in the fact that 
both countries use the same cur- 
rency denominations. 

Yet it was not, and could not 
be, a change which affected the 
United States dollar alone. It au- 
tomatically involved proportion 
alterations in the rate of exchange 
between the Canadian dollar and 
all other currencies throughout 
the world. In particular the Lon- 
don rate was altered from 4.44 to 
4.03 Canadian dollars per pound 
sterling. 

The first point to strike the 
imagination is that it is almost, if 
not quite, the first time in history 
that a country has deliberately 
raised the external value of its 
currency. Hitherto the practice 
has been to reduce’a currency’s 
external value, usually with the 
object of checking imports into 
that country and stimulating its 
exports. Both these measures, it 
is hoped, will have the effect of 
staving off depression and of ob- 
viating the need for deflationary 
measures at home. This explains 
in part the doubts that many peo- 
ple in Britain have felt about 
Bretton Woods. Rightly or 
wrongly they have feared that ad- 
herence to the Bretton Woods’ 
scheme means the foregoing of 
this right to devalue one’s cur- 
rency, 

It is not a bad thing, therefore, 
that a leading member of the 
British Commonwealth should 
have shown that occasion can 

(Continued on page 518) 
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Observations .... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 


Disentangling the mess of our citizens’ property rights in Ger- 
many—Our new UN delegates—UN “admissions committee” policy 
—Future policing of the crazy-quilt Trieste arrangement. 


Apart from the inclusive inter-Allied reparations conflict—as 
exposed by Ambassador Pauley—an additional mess is cons .ituted 
by the property rights of the citizens of the vic- 
torious Powers in the former enemy countries. 
This latter problem confronts these countries both 
as members of the United Nations organization 
and as individual entities. In Germany alone such 
interests by foreigners amounts to $600 million. 
Additional complication comes from the attitude 
of the Russians in removing American-owned 
property from their zone. Their excuse for such 
removal without accountability lies in terming 
everything “war booty.” 

There may be some logic in thus defining in- 
dus.rial plants which in wartime were used for 
making munitions; but for an Ally to make off 
with our citizens’ property, as of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, surely would seem arbi- 
trary and indefensible. 

In the end it is not our property owners, but 
our taxpayers, who will suffer. For the former 
will be reimbursed for their divested property, under the category of 
compensation for war losses; it being a matter for the Congress to 
decide as to the manner in which such payments will be made. 

Trea ment of foreign holders of German bonds, under the Dawes 
and Young plans, will not come up at this Paris Peace Conference 
session, but later on. At the formulation of the definitive German 
peace treaty, the matter of recognition of prewar obligations will be 
an in‘egral part of the agenda. 

The manner in which moneys received from Germany by way 
of reparations or otherwise, are divided among various classes of 
creditors, is a matter of internal policy for each country to decide 
for itself. In ‘his connection, the divergent philosophy between Brit- 
ish and American thinking is interesting. For even under a Socialist 
government, England is contemplating the favoring of the bond holder 
class over the industrial group of creditors; while in this country, the 
decision chronically is the opposi-e. 

a * *% 


Our New UN Delegates 

This column wishes that it could sincerely wax properly enthusi- 
astic over Mr. Truman’s selection of the delegation to represent this 
country at the UN General Assembly’s September meeting. Heading 
the group, in the place of Edward R. Ste-tinius Jr., will be Senator 
Warren R. Austin (our permanent delegate on the Security Council). 
The other full members are Senators Arthur Vandenberg and Tom 
Connally, Representative Sol Bloom, and Mrs. Roosevelt. Acting as 
alternates will be Representative Charles A. Ea.on of New Jersey, 
John Foster Dulles, Adlai E. Stevenson and Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

First of all—on the credit side—it must be said that the elimina- 
tion from the delegation’s former setup, of ex-Postmaster General 
Frank Walker and former Senator John G. Townsend is all to the 
good. However estimable these gentlemen may be, their appointment 
as their country’s international representa:ives was predicated on 
purely political motives, and wholly unjustifiable. Mr. Walker’s 
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A. Wilfred May 


abilities lay in guiding the Democratic Party machine, and Mr. 
Townsend’s in wheedling forth campaign funds for the election of 
Republican Senators. 


(Continued on page 514) 
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out bullish developments such as 


Bull Market to Follow 
Emotional Liquidation 


By G. Y. BILLARD 
Investment Research Department, J. R. Williston & Co. 


Analyst lays market irregularity to impaired technical position aris- 
ing from OPA uncertainty. Sees no pressing liquidation, and points 


new OPA legislation, continuing 


inflationary developments, and saner attitude of labor. Decries 
probability of higher corporation tax. 


Emotional Liquidation 


Pending clarification of the controversial OPA legislation—and 
correction of a temporarily impaired technical market position— 


® 
Vv 





further irreg- 
ularity, and 
perhaps’ un- 
cettlement, 
appears in 
nearby pros- 
pect. The 
over-all posi- 
tion of the 
market, how- 
ever, in our 
opinion, is one 
justifying full 
measure 
of confidence 
and providing 
worth - while 
buying oppor- 
tunities in 
selected issues during periods of 
such emotional liquidation as man- 
ifested itself during the past week. 
Later on, we anticipate the re- 
sumption of the main uptrend as 
the postwar boom in heavy indus- 
try gains further momentum. 


Investor Attitude 


It must be admitted that there 
is, as yet, no real evidence that 





Gordon Y. Billard 


the market, resulting in large 
measure from the recent heavy 
volume of financing, has been cor- 
rected. 

From a short-term point of 
view, it is still profitable, for in- 
stance, to sell stocks where rights 
are offered to stockholders—wit- 
ness the adverse response to the 
Montgomery Ward, Electric Auto- 
Lite and other offerings during 
the past week or more. 

It is plain, however, that there 
is little pressing liquidation hang- 
ing over the market. The volume 
of stock that could be liquidated 
in the market at the moment is no 
doubt relatively small, but at the 
same time, it must be recognized 
that no large amount could be 
acquired either. Take, for in- 
stance, the prospective offering 
of a block of RKO by Atlas Cor- 
poration. Some months ago when 
the stock was selling not far from 
its high of the year of around 28, 
it was announced that the com- 
pany intended to dispose of at 
least a sizable portion of its hold- 





the impaired technical position of 


(Continued on page 516) 


NASD Governors Will 
Hold Fall Meeting 


The Board of Governors of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., has voted to hold the 
fall meeting of the Board and Ad- 
visory Council at Del Monte, Cal., 
on Oct. 15 and 16. It will be the 
second time since NASD was 
formed that a meeting of the 
Governors and Advisory Council 





has been scheduled west of 
Chicago. 
With Taussig, Day & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Robert E. 


Seitz has joined the staff of Taus- 
sig, Day & Co., Inc., 316 North 
Eighth Street, after serving in the 
U. S. Army. 
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Aftermath of Loan Ratification 


By PAUL EINZIG - 


London observer, though noting 


relief over ratification, points out 


‘ Jack of enthusiasm. Says ground of opposition has changed and 
that raising value of Canadian dollar and higher U. S. prices is 


regarded favorable to England. 


Fear American depression may 


hurt Britain and loan may be spent on consumer goods without 
solving question of blocked sterling. 


Everybody is relieved that the 
nobody is enthusiastic about it. 


dollar loan is at last ratified. But 
Mr. Dalton’s announcement had a 





mixed recep-© 


tion inthe 


House of 
Commons. 
Opinions on 


both sides of 
the House 
were evident- 
ly sharply di- 
vided on the 
question whe- 
ther it would 
not have been 
better if Con- 
gress had re- 
jected the 
agreement. 
And even 
those in favor 
‘of the loan were too much under 
the influence of the previous 
week’s attacks on Britain in the 
House of Representatives to show 
much enthusiasm about. the aid 
that was “flung at us with such a 
contemptuous gesture” — as one 
suporter remarked in private con- 
versation. As for the opponents, 
they demanded another full de- 
bate, but neither the government 
mor the leaders of the Opposition 





Paul Einzig 


‘Showed themselves keen on meet- 


ing this demand, since it would 

ve disclosed a sharp split both 
in the Conservative Party and in 
the Labour Party. So the oppo- 
ments’ only chance was provided 
by a brief debate on the adjourn- 


ment’ on which Mr. Boothby 
raised the subject once more. 
During recent weeks the ground 
ef opposition to the loan has 
changed materially. Until re- 
cently it was disliked because it 
has deprived Britain of the right 
to devalue the pound and to make 
bilateral and regional trade pacts 
involving discrimination. As a re- 
sult of the rise in American 
prices, however, the need for a 
devaluation of sterling is no long- 


>>. 


er considered to be likely to arise 
for some time at any rate. On the 
contrary, there is much talk about 
the possibility of Britain follow- 
ing the examples of Canada and 
Sweden by raising the gold and 
dollar value of sterling. An up- 
ward revaluation by 10% would 
give Britain the chance of a de- 
valuation by 20%, without having 
to ask anybody’s consent, if and 
when the necessity for it should 
arise, and this is considered a 
reasonable safety margin. Nor is 
British opinion worried about the 
abandonment of bilateralism and 
of the sterling area arrangement 
to anything like the extent it was 
a month ago. After all, if Amer- 
ican prices are higher then it will 
be easy for British exporters to 
secure and hold overseas markets 
even in the absence of discrimin- 
atory trade or currency arrange- 
ments which are only useful for 
enabling a country with unduly 
high prices to pay for its imports 
by exports. 


Main Reason for Unpopularity of 
Loan 


The main reason for the un- 
popularity of the loan is now the 
fear that a slump in the United 
States would under the existing 
arrangement react heavily on 
Britain’s economy. There is a 


widespread feeling here that such 
a slump is more imminent than it 
was generally believed, and ac- 
cordingly British opinion is 
alarmed by thé prospects of an 
early reverse in British trade, re- 
verse which, it is felt, might have 
been avoided or minimised in the 
absence of the loan. 

Conservatve critics object to 
the use of the loan for the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods, on the 

(Continued on page 502) 
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NEW BEDFORD RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.75 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 251-26), 


DELAWARE RAYON “CLASS A” 


Paid $1.50 Annually 1939-1945 
Approximate Market 221-23), 


CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


R & CO., Inc. 
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‘“British Loan 
Not a Sofa But 
A Springboard’ 


Hugh Dalton, British Chancellor of 
Exchequer, tells Parliament it will 
give much needed expansion of 
supplies from abroad. British im- 
port restrictions already relaxed. 


In the July 19 issue of “Notes 
by the British Information Serv- 
ices,” it is reported that Hugh 
Dalton, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer called 
the American 
credit ‘“‘not a 
sofa buta 
Ss p ringboard”’ 
in an address 
in the House of 
Commons on | 
July 15. “The 
value of the 
loan,” he went 
on to say, “is 
that it gives 
us a breathing 
space and that 
it gives us af 
new reserve 
strength to 
; accomplish 
our tasks.” Mr, Dalton pointed out 
that “although we shall have to 
do without many imports, we can 
now confirm the plans we have 
already made for a much-needed 
expansion of supplies from abroad. 
Had the loan not been approved 
by Congress,” he continued, “we 
should have had to face a serious 
increase in the austerity we have 
endured so long.” 

The plans referred to by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
account continues, are probably 
concerned mostly with the pur- 
chase of capital equipment. But 
the improvement in living condi- 
tions in Britain, and, more im- 
portant, the fact that the prospect 
of still greater austerity now ap- 
pears to be ended, will be a great 
stimulus to a people who have 
had more than six years of it, says 
the British Infermation Services. 

Most important and fundamen- 
tal of all, the British Agency feels, 
is the great impetus the loan will 
give to world trade. Mr. Dalton 
stated that Britain would now un- 
dertake new discussions with the 
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KEARNEY & TRECKER 


Dividends quarterly at 


Net current asset value, per share $30.95. 
Earnings 1945 — $2.98 after $9.41 E.P.T. 


Current market below 
Buy Dollars 


Up-to-date comment and tabulated history is immediately available to 


dealers by requesting data 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
52 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


HANOVER 2-7064 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


rate of $1.50 per annum. 


net current asset value. 
at a Discount 
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Tele. NY 1-2178 
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What Makes Inconvertible 
Federal Reserve Currency Work 


By LIN LIN 
Chinese Government News Service, Mexico 


Chinese economist holds inconvertible Federal Reserve Currency, 
as set up under the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, constitutes an in- 
tegral and functional part of modern banking. It operates on 


principle of offsetting debits and 


credits arising from exchange of 


goods and services and parity of this currency with gold coin is 
maintained not so much with present gold redemption provisions as 
with the mechanism of interchangeability with paper currency and 


bank deposits. 
ities or treasury liabilities. 


Sees all forms of U. S. money either bank liabil- 


The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 made the Federal Reserve notes 


and other paper money 
has been con- 
demned by* 
some econ- 
Oomists as 
“fiat” money. 
This group of 
economists re- 
fuse to recog- 
nize the fact 





that the  so- 
called “fiat” 
money com- 
mands the 
general ac- 
ceptability it 
enjoyed  be- 


fore and has 
not depreci- 
ated in its 
(new) gold value or in terms of 
foreign currency; but they continue 
to urge an early resumption of gold 
payment.! A few of the same 
group of economists suggest that 
the “redemption of money” should 
now be made “in the composite of 
commodities held as reserves by 
the banks’ instead of gold which 
under the Act of 1934 is not al- 
lowed to be paid out for circula- 
tion. On the other hand, there are 
a growing group of economists, 
who being fascinated by the 
strength of the inconvertible cur- 
rency as such, propose to have all 
the demand deposits (which they 
consider to be the “money proper” 
of today) covered 100% in the 


Dr. Lin Lin 


or reserves. 
1 Spahr, W. E., An Appraisal of The 
Monetary Pelicies of Our Federal Govern- 


ment, 1933-1938, Rev. Ed. (Economists 
National Committee on Monetary Policy, 
New York), 1939. 

2 Graham, Frank D., ‘‘Archilles’ Heels 
in Monetary Standard,’’ American’ Eco- 
nomic Review, March 1940, pp. 16-32; 
Graham, Benjamin, Storage and Stability, 
(New York, 1937). 

3 Fisher, Irving, 100% Money (The 
Adelphi Co., New York, 1935); Leland, 
Simeon, ‘““‘The Government, the Bank and 
the National Debt,’’ Commercial and Fi- 


nancial Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1946; Seltzer, 
Lawrence H., “‘A Uniform Treasury Cer- 
tificate as Bank Reserve,’’ Commercial 


and Financial Chronicle, Feb. 28, 1946. 


form of “inconvertible” currency | 
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67 Wall Street; New York 5 
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“inconvertible.” Such inconvertible currency 
i) guind 








It seems to me neither the new 
school of “100% Money” or “100% 
Reserve”, or the old school of 
“Gold Redemeption” or “Com- 
modities Redemption” appreciate 
fully the proper function of the 
socalled inconvertible currency’ as 
it is at work .oday. 

After a careful study of the de- 
velopment of the Federal Reserve 
currency, the present writer has 
come to these conclusions: Fed- 
eral Reserve currency (and other 
forms of papér monéy in circula- 
tion) is not a law unto itself but 
constitutes an integral and furic- 
tional part of the modern bankihg 
and monétary system which op- 
erates on the principle of offsetting 
debits and credits arising from the 
indirect exchange of goods ahd 
services. The parity of the cur- 
rency with other forms of money, 
including gold coin, is being 
maintained not so much by the 
gold redemption provision as by 
the actual operation of the me- 
chantsm of interchangeability of 
the three principal forms of the 
“dollar”, namely, gold (coin or 
bullion), paper currency and bank 
deposits (both demand and time). 
We shall present our explanations 
|in the following paragraphs. 


The Standard of Value and the 
Forms of Money 


| First of all we must distinguish 
| the dollar as “a unit of account” 
'from the dollar as “a medium of 
exchange’”’. This distinction is not 
novel but fundamental. 
A Unit of Account. The dollar 
is the “name” of the basic unit 
for the measurement or registra- 
tion of pecuniary value custom- 
arily recognized and egally 
adopted in the United States. As 
| such, it ‘““measures” or rather “reg- 
isters’” the contracted or estimated 
value of goods and services in this 
country as well as the exchange 
| vedee of the foreign units of ac- 
| 





count. Even the value of gold (the 

'conventional standard of value) 
‘itself is today likewise ‘“‘measured”’ 
and/or “registered” in terms of 
the dollar. For all practical pur- 
poses then the “dollar” is the ac- 
‘tual “standard” of value-measure- 
|/ment used by the Government and 
the people of the United States. 


A firm grasp of this concep- 
tion is essential to the understand- 
ing of the present inconvertible 
currency system. In this day and 
era it is not gold but the dollar 
that counts in every business 
transaction, large or _ small, 
whethér between the American 

(Continued on page 517) 
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Stocks For Life Insurance Investments 


By THOMAS W. PHELPS* 
Partner, Francis I. DuPont & Co. 


Mr. Phelps in calling attention to growth of life insurance that makes it difficult to find sufficient proper 
investments in bonds, points out if permitted to invest in stocks and other equities, they would “bring 
brains and experience of life insurance investment men into American business,” that they would fur- 
nish needed new industrial capital, and they could effect a diminution of the cyclical swings in stock 
market. Maintains insurance companies, in competing for limited supply of bonds, lower investment 


yields. 


ominous about being asked to talk 
about equities as investments for 
life insurance companies. The 
subject was a 
live one in 
1929 when, in 
the bright 
light of hind-— 
Ee Se eek 
would have 
been a fine 
thing if lite 
insurance 
companies had 
owned com 
mon stocks 
since 1921. 
Three years 
later it was a 
serious ques- 
tion whether 
many _ bonds ; 
were good enough for life insur- 
ance companies, and nothing was 
heard of the idea of admitting 
common stocks to life insurance 
company portfolios. 

By 1937 it became apparent that 
it would have been a: fine thing 
for all institutions.to have bought 
a few price common stocks five 
years earlier, and the subject of 
equities as investments for life in- 
surance companies again was 
bruited about the land. There en- 
sued the swiftest 50% decline in 
average stock prices in our his- 
tory, and once more the tongues 
of the advocates of common:stocks 
for life insurance companies were 
muted. 

We are now in the fifth year 
of a great bull market, and stock 
prices are at their highest aver- 
age level in more than a decade 
and a half. Again it is easy to 
see what a fine thing it would 
have been if life insurance com 
panies had been permitted to in 
vest just a reasonable proportion 
of-their assets in well chosen com 
mon stocks four or five years ago. 
And here am I, like the colored 
boy who used to stick his head 
through a sheet at the circus as a 
target for three soft balls for a 
dime, all “set”, presumably, to 
tell you why you should give pol- 
icyholders a break by putting 
some of the money you hold in 
trust for them into common stocks 
at this time. 

Before you start warming up 
your pitching arms, I want to tell 
you a family secret. If I should 
die today, the largest single asset 
in my estate, by a wide margin, 
would be life insurance. I depend 
om that life insurance to provide for 
the education of my three young 
children until they are old enough 
to take care of themselves, and I 
hepe that there will be enough 
left to make my wife reasonably 


comfortable thereafter. Like some 





Thomas W. Phelps 





*An address by Mr. Phelps be 
fore the Life Officers Investment 


Séminar, Bloomington, Ind., July | 


18, 1946. , 


> 





N. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


We render a brokerage service 
in all Unlisted Securities for 
Banks and Dealers 


60 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-7830 
LU 








Sees stocks as “inflation protection” to insurance companies. 
To a broker, there is something ® 








71,000,000 other life insurance pol 
icyholders, I am relying heavily | 
on life insurance to take my place 
as the family provider if the need 
arises. My 20 years in Wall Street 
have taught me the hazards which 
beset investors even when they 
are trying to play it safe. I don’t 
want the companies which are in-— 
suring my life to take any unnec-— 
essary chances. 


Safety and Yield Considerations 
In making investments, life in- 
surance company officials unques-— 
tionably must have in mind, in the 





order of their importance, first, 
safety, and second, investment on 
a basis to yield as high a return 
as possible commensurate with 
safety. The sacred character of the 
life insurance trust involves, in 
the highest degree, that great re- 
sponsibility which is always im- 
posed on trustees. And so, such 
investments should comprise only 
those which are adequately se- 
cured and at all times protected 
by the subordinate interest of 
others in the nature of a sec- 
ondary lien or of proprietary 


(Continued on page 510) 





Republicans Have Grim Task 


By CARROLL REECE* 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


Though holding that Republican victory is assured this year, Mr. 
Reece warns chances in 1948 could be greatly impaired by maneu- 


verings looking toward selection of a Presidential candidate. 


Lays 


inflation pressures to senseless extravagence, waste and maladmin- 
istration of Democratic Administration, which has continuously 
adhered to deficit financing. Attacks Democratic claim to liberal- 
ism and points to dangers of Democratic adherence to radicalism. 


I am delighted to have this opportunity to meet today with repre- 
sentatives of Young Republicans from ihe various States, and to give 





to you my as- 
surance that 
the Republican 
National Com- 
mittee will do 
everything 
within its 
power to en- 
courage polit- 
ical activity 
on the part of 
the voters of 
the younger 
genera ion. It 
is essential for 
the welfare 
both of the 
Party and of 
the Nation 
that all young Americans take an 
active and informed part in poli- 
tics. Politics, in its proper sense, 
should be the concern of all citi- 
zens. It is not something which 
should be left to a few political 
bosses interested more in promot- 

*An address of Mr. Reece be- 
fore the Executive Committee of 
the Young Republican National 
Federation, Washington, D. C.,| 
July 20, 1946. 
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| government. 


®- 
we 


ing their own selfish interests 
than the welfare of the Nation. 
Self-government is the basis of 
our representative Republic. But 
self-government involves obliga- 


‘| tions as well as rights and privi- 


leges. It is not an automatic sys- 


‘|tem. To make it work, the citi- 
| zens must work at it. 
/not do so it is not too much to say 


If they do 


that they are not worthy of self- 
We have bad gov- 
ernment today because for four- 
teen years we have been appoint- 


'ing bureaus to govern us to escape 


the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment. 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee looks upon Young Republi- 
can groups throughout the Nation 
not only as the training schools 
for the leaders of the Nation of 
tomorrow,. but as the medium 
through which millions of veter- 
ans and young voters will be 
brought into the Republican 
ranks. We believe that by operat- 
ing as integral parts of the regu- 
lar Republican organizations in 
the various States members of 

(Cntinued on page 500) 





Capital Stock yields 3.7% 


20 Broad Street 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-2050 








BANK OF MANHATTAN 


At current price around 321, Bank of Manhattan 


dend rate, and is selling at about ten times this 
year’s estimated operating net per share. We believe 
that the underlying economics of the money situa- 
tion makes probable a continuing increase in the 
Bank of ‘Manhattan’s earnings and dividends. 


Circular on request ~ ; 


-KUGEL, STONE 
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& Co. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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international trade. 


penalties? 


ing their activities are exporting 
its ready mar-— 
kets for con- 
sumer goods. 
The resump- 
tion of trade 
with citizens 
of the United 
States gives 
rise to tax 
problems 
peculiar to 
such foreign 
corporations, 
Atthistimewe 
need not give 
thought to the 
problems of 
corporations 
organized in 
Sweden, or France, with which 
countries the United States has 
treaties, nor with those organized 
in Great Britain, with whom a 
treaty will probably soon be ef- 


fected. But the problems of other 





Alvin R. Cowan 


Income Taxation of 
Foreign Corporations 


By ALVIN RANDALL COWAN 
Formerly Associate Editor Coordinators’ Cyclopedic Tax Service 


Tax expert summarises tax regulations applicable to foreign corpo- 
rations—a problem growing in importance because of increasing 
Urges before such a company enter into a 
transaction with United States 
(1) whether such activity will bring it within category of a resi- 
dent foreign corporation; (2) if it becomes a resident foreign cor- 
poration thereby, what effect its taxable status will have on its in- 
come from other U. S. activity which is tax exempt; (3) whether 
its overall tax will increase or decrease; (4) what it can lawfully 
do to avoid tax increase; (5) the taxability of income of its repre- 
sentatives here; and (6) how it can protect itself against potential 


citizens, it first determine 


2 


With the end of World War II, European corporations in reviv- 
progucts to the United States with 








foreign corporations are of timely 
interest. 

Foreign corporations fall into 
two categories, resident and non- 


resident, and the tax consequences 


of each are different. A resident 
foreign corporation is one not or- 
ganized or created in the United 
States but which is engaged in 
trade or business within the 
United States at any time within 


the taxable year; a non-resident 


foreign corporation is one not or- 
ganized or created in the United 
States and which does not engage 
in trade or business within the 
United States at any time within 
the taxable year. 

A resident foreign corporation 
is taxable on its normal tax and 
surtax net income from sources 
within the United States. A non- 
resident foreign corporation is 


(Continued on page 519) 
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‘OVERING THE COAST 


San Francisco had the highest net income per capita in 1945 of any 
of the 10 largest cities in the nation—65% above the national 


New plant and expansion projects in Northern California totaled 
517 in the first four mor.ths of 1940, or about 2% times the 1945 rate. 
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(From 1916 to 1941) 
Production $61,800,000. 
Cash Dividends $36,875,000. 
Stock Dividends 11,000,000 shares 


Established 1922 
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‘Benguet Consolidated Mining Balatoc Mining Co. 
[Gold] 


(6414 % owned by Benguet) 
(From 1929 to 1941) 
Production $56,000,000. 
Cash Dividends $23,950,000. 








Stock Dividends 5,000,000 shares 


Prospectus on request. 
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BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Davis Coal & Coke 
Emerson Drug 


Common 


Monumental Life Ins. Co. 
of Baltimore 


Noxzema Chemical 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


‘Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
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Mitchel Whitmer to 
Admit Wm. Klubnick 


William A. Klubnik will acquire 


the New York Stock Exchange 
membership of Ormsby M. Mit 
chel, Jr., and will become a part 
ner in Mitchel, Whitmer, Watts & 
Co., 14 Wall Street, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on August 1. Mr. Klubnik in the 
past was a partner in the firm. 
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Co. 


Utica Knitting 
Mills 


Descriptive Analysis 
on request 
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31 MILK STREET 
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Oscar Riggs to Be 
Lewisohn Partner 


Oscar H. Riggs will become a 
partner in Lewisohn & Co., 61 


Broadway, New York City, mem-— 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, as of August 1. Mr. Riggs 
was formerly a partner in A. M. 
Kidder & Co. and prior thereto in 
Faroll Brothers. 
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10 P. O. Square, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
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Bird & Son, Inc. 
The Gruen Watch Company 
Haloid Company 


Memos on Request 
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Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
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Common 
American Wringer Co. Com. 
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ST. LOUIS 


associations, as well as the bar 


law of the State of New York. 

Mr. Caffrey, the new Chairman 
of the Commission, was named a 
member of the SEC by President 
Roosevelt in April, 1945. Previ- 
ously, said the Associated Press, 
he had served for 9 years as SEC 
Administrator in the Boston and 
New York regional offices. From 
the New York “Times” Philadel- 
phia advices July 23 we take the 
following: 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 
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SECURITIES 


For Immediate Execution of Orders 
or Quotes call TWX Sp-43 on Floor 
of Exchange from 10:45 to 11:30 
A.M., Pac. Std. Time: Sp-82 at 
other hours. 





STANDARD SECURITIES 


CORPORATION 
Members Standard Stock Exchange 
of Spokane 
Brokers - Dealers - Underwriters 
Peyton Building, Spokane 
Branches at 
Kellogg, Idaho and Yakima, Wn. 


Caffrey SEG Chairman—Hanrahan New Member 


Edmond M. Hanrahan was sworn in on July 22 as a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Ganson Purcell. On July 23, ’ 
James J. Caffrey was elected Chairman of the 
Commission, which post had been held by Mr. 
Purcell. The resignation of Mr. Purcell was noted 
in our issue of June 27, page 3474. In that item 
also Mr. Hanrahan’s appointment to the Commis- 
sion was referred to; he was named for Mr. Pur- 
cell’s unexpired term ending June 5, 1947. 
Hanrahan is a graduate of Fordham Law School, 
and has been a member of the New York bar 
since 1929. In Philadelphia advices July 22 to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” it was stated: 

An active member of the State and local bar 


Mr. 


of the United 


States District Courts, Mr. Hanrahan served re- 
cently as a member of the Committee on State 
Legislation of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, which dealt with railroad law, 
public service commission law and the judiciary 
® 


James J. Caffrey 








UTICA, N. Y. 


Mr. Caffrey is one of three 
Democratic members of the SEC, 
the others being Robert K. 
McConnaughey and Mr. Hanrahan, 
The Republican Commissioners 
are Robert E. Healy and Richard 
B. McEntire. No Republican has 
ever headed the Commission. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Caffrey, 
who is 48 years old, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1919 and 
received his L.L.B. degree from 
Suffolk University in 1923. He 
practiced law in Boston from 
1923 to 1935. 

The “Herald-Tribune” Phila- 
delphia advices July 23 in its ac- 
count of the election of Mr. Caf- 
frey stated: 

Contrary to general expecta- 
tions, the election of the new 
Chairman of the Commission was 
a purely Commission affair, with- 
out any suggestions from the 
White House as to which of the 
three Democratic members would 
be most acceptable to President 
Truman. 


Louisiana Acts to Spur 
Industrial Growth 


Recent legislation provides for re- 
duction of corporation franchise tax 
and tax-exemption for new manu- 
facturing plants. 

BATON ROUGE, LA., July 24. 
—Governor Jimmie H. Davis of 
Louisiana has signed a bill to re- 
duce the corporation franchise tax 
to $1.50 per thousand. This bill was 
passed at the recent session of the 
State Legislatures. Three others 
receiving approvalwill be submit- 
ted to the electorate in the form 
of constitutional amendments with 
full Administration suppor‘. These 
provide: (1) 10-year tax exemp- 
tion for new manufacturing plants 
and additions to existing ones; 
(2) tax exemption for 10 years 
on all aircraft based or operating 
in Louisiana, together with han- 


gars, machine shops, and other 
equipment used in ihe service 
thereof; and (3) an Act empow- 
ering municipalities and parishes 
to construct buildings for sale or 
rent to manufacturing plants with- 
in their respective communities. 
These Acts and_  constituiional 
amendments will mean much to 
the future industrial growth of 
Louisiana, according to W. Harry 
Johnson, Executive Director to 
the Governor. 





Boston Edison 
Boston Real Estate Trust 
Lamson Hubbard 
Megowan-Educator Food Co. 


New England Lime Co. 
6—1966 


New England Lime Co., Com. 
Union Twist Drill 


Dayton Haigney & Company 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 














American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 


THE BANKERS BOND ©o- 


Incorporated 
ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 

















Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 
St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 

















Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


INVEST ONS a 
238 Genesee St., Utica a, N.Y. 











Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 
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Utopia Is Production 


By ERIC JOHNSTON* 


President, Motion Picture Association 
Ex-President, Chamber of Commerce of U. 8S. 


Prominent industrialist, in maintaining that the state of labor and 
management is same and salvation of both is in full production, 
points out many of strikes hampering the nation could have been 


avoided by proper cooperation and adjustment. 


Decries President 


and government officials acting as labor negotiators as a threat 
toward collectivism. Predicts unless unions change arbitrary tac- 
tics and cease jurisdictional strikes, there will be more drastic labor- 


management legislation. 


Calls upon labor to discipline itself, and 


urges abolition of restrictions on output to enable U. S. to compete 
with other countries that have abandoned this policy. 
This country of ours today seems to be ruled by a seizure of 


uncertainty. 
the present 
and oddly 
troubled about 
the future. 
There’sasense 
of worry. No 
one seems to 
be free from 
itexcept those 
who are com-— 
pletely apa-— 
thetic. And 
there are not 
many of those. 
Something has 
happe ned to 
our self—con- 
fidence. We’re 
living almost 
furtively, preyed upon by doubts 
and fears. 

There’s plenty for all of us on 


every hand, but we act as if we 
were fighting over the dry bones 


Eric A. Johnston 


It is something strange for us. We are uneasy about 
> 











pated storms. We seem to be 
afraid of tomorrow. 

We’re scrambling for advantage, 
for. privilege, for safe roosts 
against a nameless fear of the fu- 
ture. We have abundance, and no 
self-confidence; power and no 
faith in it. 

America has just come through 
a rough, rugged round of indus- 
trial strife. We may be on the 
verge of another. I don’t say that 
we are. But I am not going to say 
that we are not. I say we may 
be. 

The last round of industrial 
strife was not only rough and 
rugged. It was unprofitable and 
dangerous. 

In an hour when the whole 
world cried aloud for production, 
there were American forges dark 
and quiet and smokeless smoke- 
stacks — gaunt symbols of idle 


of famine. We act as if we were | men, idle machines and idle dol- 
hunting hideouts against antici-—| lars. 





And, if that wasn’t bad enough, 


*An address by Mr. Johnston | we almost lost our free competi- 


before Convention of Internation 
al Alliance 


tive capitalistic system some- 


of Theatrical Stage| where in the shuffle between the 
Employees and Motion Picture | segments of our society. 


As we 


Operators, Chicago, Ill., July 23,| wrestled around in the last round 


1946 


(Continued on page 514) 





United Financial Employees Pushing Plans 
To Organize Employees of Wall Street Firms 


The union plans to seek recognition of five firms, having a total of 
1,675 employees in about two weeks. Union drive is expected to 
reach a climax on Oct. 15 when its contracts with the New York 
Stock Exchange and affiliated institutions, the Building Company, 
the Quotation Company and the Stock Clearing Corporation, expire. 
To strengthen their hands in negotiations to be conducted, officials 
of the union have revealed intention to take a strike vote among 
their members in September. In some quarters in “Street,” union 
demands for a 25% wage increase are held to be “uneconomic” 
and the feeling exists that a strike against the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in the event of a breakdown in negotiations, might easily 
prove disastrous in a critical market. 


The United Financial Employees, an independent union which 
has gone and, on existing contracts, still goes under the name of the 


New York Stock Exchange and® 


Fnancial Employees Independent 
Association is mapping out an ag- 
gressive organizing and promo- 
tional campaign which is sched- 
uled to reach a climax on October 
15 when its contracts with the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
affiliated institutions, the Building 
Company, the Quotation Company 
and the Stock Clearing Corpora- 
tion, expire. 

The U.F.E. is not confining its 
attention to the New York Stock 
Exchange and affiliated institu- 
tions alone but there is no doubt 
that they are central in its plans. 

Last spring, the New York Stock 
Exchange in discussions with the 
union sought an extension of the 
present contract to a year be- 
yond the present expiration date 
though with provision for certain 
changes. The Exchange was will- 
ing to raise wages at once to ad- 
just the earnings of employees to 
new cost-of-living levels but the 
union felt the offer was entirely 
inadequate. The Exchange’s op- 
position to the “maintenance of 
membership” clause in the con- 
tract was likewise fought by the 
union. The union also wanted 
“more effective” grievance ma- 
chinery to be set up. An impasse 
was reached and the union term- 








inated negotiations. The Stock Ex- 
change granted the wage increase 
to its non-union employees at 
once, however, and on July 1 gave 
the union employees the wage in- 
crease, too, though with the un- 
derstanding that this act would 
not prejudice future bargaining. 

By the terms of the present 
contract, negotiations looking to- 
ward a new agreement must open 
30 days before the expiration date 
of the present contract. 

Meanwhile, the union is organ- 
izing the employees of some of the 
larger firms “on the Street’ and 
on Tuesday, it filed with the State 
Labor Board for a certificate as 
exclusive bargaining agent for 
the employees of Harris, Upham 
& Co. The union has announced 
that it will seek recognition soon 
in four other firms, Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis; Carlisle & Jac- 
quelin, and Thomson & McKinnon. 
The union also intends to ap- 
proach still another firm. Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
later in the summer. 


To strengthen their hands in 
negotiations to be conducted, of- 
ficials of the union have revealed 

(Continued on page 516) 





phase. 


merce Henry 
A. Wallace 
said on July 
19: 

The post 
VJ-Day de- 
cline was re- 
versed during 
the first quar- 
ter of this 
year and dur- 
ing the sec- 
ond quarter 
the economy 
expanded 
sharply under 
the impact of 
increased con- 
sumer spend- 
ing and huge business capital out- 
lays, he added. 

These changes in the economy 
are reflected in the gross national 
product — the total value of all 
goods and services produced— 
which declined from a record an- 
nual rate of 208 billion dollars 
during the second quarter 1945 to 
181 billion dollars during the first 
quarter of this year and then rose 
to 185 billion dollars in the second 
quarter, Mr. Wallace said. 





Henry A. Wallace 


Wallace Reports Business Gain 


Commerce Secretary says second quarter of 1946 shows rising 
Computes increase in national output from $181 billions in 
previous quarter of $185 billions. 


A turning point in economic activity was experienced in the sec- 
ond quarter 1946 and business is in a rising phase, Secretary of Com- 





Since VJ-Day there have been 
the following outstanding eco- 
nomic trends: 

1. Government war expendi- 
tures for goods and_ services 
dropped sharply from an annual 
rate of 86 billion dollars in the 
second quarter 1945 to 26 billion 
dollars in the first quarter 1946 
and an estimated 22 billion dollars 
in the second quarter of this year. 

2. Private gross capital forma- 
tion—business expenditures for 
construction, equipment and in- 
ventory, and net exports — has 
continued to rise from an annual 
rate of 7 billion dollars in the sec- 
ond quarter 1945 to 19 billion dol- 
lars in the first quarter of this 
year and an estimated 25 billion 
dollars in the second quarter. Half 
of the 6 billion dollar increase 
from the first to the second quar- 
ter of this year was accounted for 
by residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial construction. 

3. The sharp rise in consumer 
expenditures which occurred fol- 
lowing VJ-Day has slackened, but 
the trend is still upwards. In the 





(Continued on page 518) 





peaks. 


ernment controls. 


work stoppages and industrial dis- 
putes in ceriain industries, large 
additions to plant and equipment 
have been initiated and some 
civilian - type inventories have 
been accumulated. Many concerns 
have been able to finance a large 
part of the expenditures for ex- 
pansion of business assets out of 
their own funds. War producers 
have been aided by prompt settle- 
ment of war contracts and by 
liberal tax credits, while concerns 
engaged in civilian-type produc- 
tion and in the trade and service 
industries have derived funds from 





*Reprinted from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July, 1946. 


Higher Profits and Greater Capital 
Outlay 


Federal Reserve Board holds business will show much more favor- 
able earnings in 1946 and that capital expenditures will reach new 
Sees some improvement in inventory accumulation, to- 
gether with greater use of bank loans. 
sales by small as well as large concerns to obtain new money, and 
says this will be accentuated by relaxation of price and other gov- 


Ahead’ 


Notes sharp rise in security 


Postwar Business Finance 


Business concerns have made considerable progress in the past 
12 months in preparing for large postwar civilian markets. 





Despite 
oa 
well maintained or increasing 
earnings. 


Holdings of liquid assets have 
been drawn on only moderately, 
but the amount of funds raised 
from external sources has in- 
creased substantially. At the end 
of 1945 business holdings of cash 
and United States Government 
securities were at high levels, 
equal to those at the beginning of 
the year. There are indications, 
however, that these assets were 
drawn down somewhat during the 
first half of 1946. 

Business concerns since V-E 
Day have secured one to two bil- 

(Continued on page 512) 
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Richard Murphy With 
Ballman and Main 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO—Richard E. Murphy 
has become associated with Ball- 
man & Main, 105 West Adams 
Street. Mr. Murphy was formerly 
in the municipal department of 


Kneeland & Co. and prior thereto 
was with Channer Securities 
Company. 


With Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
(Special to Tus FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Edward J. 

Redden and John Hawkinson have 

rejoined Halsey, Stuart & Co., 123 

Sou:h La Salle Street, after serv- 

ing in the armed forces. 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will a an isement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 135 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, 





True or False? 


By MARK MERIT 








We, at Schenley, were very much 
interested in Mr. Raymond Moley’s 
editorial in June 24th, 1946, issue 
of NEWSWEEK ..... captioned 
*Perspective. The sub-title was— 
Prohibition by Indirection? 


Mr. Moley’s article is most timely 
since there is rampant today, 
throughout the nation, a most ag- 
gressive campaign fostered by a 
considerable number of segments 
of the ““Dry Movement” and this 
campaign frequenily strays-from 
the path of veracity. Perhaps—ac- 
cording to their theory—the end 
justifies the means. For instance, 
we have before us a quarter page 
paid advertisement sponsored by 
W.C.T.U. of Monroe, La. In 
screaming display type we read: 
“SUGAR? BREAD? STARVA- 
TION? The tremendous waste of 
grain and sugar by the distillers and 
brewers has largely caused starvation 
over the world’. 


This, in spite of repeated statements 
from authoritative sources that no 
legalized distiller in America uses 
so much as a spoonful of sugar in 
the distilling of whiskey. And so 
far as grain is concerned, distillers 
are allotted not a single bushel of 
wheat. Mr. Moley points out, in 
his article, that in the last normal 
year before the war (1940) the 
country’s grain crop included three 
billion bushels of corn and nor- 
mally the distillers would use about 
“19%” of the crop. 


Now, as a matter of fact, neither 
distillers nor brewers are using any 
wheat today, and distillers are per- 
mitted only a sufficient quantity 
of grain (not wheat) for three-days- 
a-month operations. Distillers are 
allowed a small amount of corn for 
distilling during their three days 
per month operations, but the corn 
is of such a quality that while it is 
perfectly fit for distillation pur- 
poses it is not of a standard for 
processing into food products. 


Mr. Moley’s concluding paragraph 
is certainly worth repeating: “‘The 
restrictions on liquor and beer pro- 
duction now current have little to do 
with food conservation . . . and con- 
sidering the loss in taxes, they are @ 
poor service to a nation trying to 
balance its budget and to reduce its 
large debt’’. 





FREE —Send a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a 96-page book 





containing reprints of earlier articles of 
various subjecés. 
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Trading Market 


‘Central Electric 
& Gas Common 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 Michigan 4181 











Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Cc o Board of Trade 
231 Soe. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO ‘ 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office 1 Wall St. 








*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 

Cribben & Sexton Inc., Com. 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 


Common 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 

















Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis,Ind. - Rockford, IIl. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
FL 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 


131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
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GREE SINCE 1908 


Frep. W. FAIRMANCO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Beli System CG 537 
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NSTA ADVERTISING YEARBOOK NEWS 
Your Advertising Committee is very pleased with the work done| 
by some of the affiliates and may we call your atten ion to a leiter 
recently forwarded to the Cincinnati Stock & Bond Club by Clair 
5. Hall, Jr., who is chairman of the Advertising Committee in 
Cincinnati. To quote Clair, “The idea of publication. of piciurcs of| 
members did not emanae from the “Chronicle.” it was a National 
Security Traders Association idea. Since it requires additional ex- 
pense on the part of the “Chronicle,” since the Association is to 
senefit from the advertising proceeds, and since it is to be compiled 
as a permanent record, it is urged ihat every member cal] te the 
attention of firm heads the advantages of this type or advertising,’ 
Also, Chet de Willers has forwarded a letter to the members of 
the Security Traders Association of New York asking hat they co- 
operate with the photographers in order that STANY be properly 
cepresented in the Yearbook. 

As of July 19, we are pleased to inform our members that gross | 
advertising in the NSTA Yearbook Supplement of the ‘“‘Commercial | 
and Financial Chronicle” is over $27,000 and lis.ed below are the) 
approximate results from the various aifiliates: | 


Los Angeles ___------.- $873.60 Kansas City -__-_-_---- $295.20 | 
Sem Breneuco .-._-._<. Gee-50 St. Lomis -.......-.:-.- 1,160.40 | 
i aa gS ES 444.00 New York ___-_-_----- 9 894.20 

vonmecteut’ 22 278.40 Cincinnati .-.-...-.---- 757.20 

EE hog ote oe 598.40 Cleveland ___-___-_~-*-- 782.41 

ATRIA AR PGS aE ly 448 40 Portland —__.--_---_--~-- 252.00 | 
RRA 2 Sanaa 1,991.69 Philadelphia ___-___-__~- 2.042.40 | 
Cn aacemenese 460.40 Pittsburgh ---._-.---~- 218.40 
New Orleans -_-------- 540.60 Memphis _........._-., 120.00 | 
IIE sith iarteorensvecenapes 218.40 Nashville __----._---=--- 395.20 
I assis avniisienrnsaicdetineandrine OD iin can csecnnsioee 517.20 
I i ing A vinden itachi I I yn een ns 76.80 
TCI. cide dheielindy inendnns Sao GeatGe 62-2 lk 1,094.40 


HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairmar- r 
National Advertising Committee, 
Collin, Norton & Co., New York. 


A. W. TRYDER, Vice-Chairman 
National Advertising Committee,’ 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Phila. 


NSTA ASKS NOMENATIONS FOR OFFICERS 

The Na ional Security Traders Association is calling particular 
ittention of the membership to the Section of the Constitution ‘and 
By-Laws of the organization regarding nomination of officers: 

“At least two months prior :o the national convention the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of five to nominate candidates for the 
‘ive offices of the association. Members of said committee must be 
ictive members of a local group. No two members of the committee | 
thall be ‘members of the same local group or representatives of the | 
same firm. This committee shall prepare and announce at least one 
nonth prior to the annual election a list of nominees for the five 
offices. There shall be one nominee for each office. The President 
shall instruc: the Secretary to announce immediately to all national 
sommitteemen such list of nominations. Any seven national com- 
mitteemen or any 50 active members may make nominations for any 
or all of the offices in addition to those chosen by the nominatin 
2ommittee. Such nomina‘ions must be forwarded to the nationa 
secretary not less than one week prior to the annual election.” 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL FOR THE YEARS 1934 bab 1946 


INCLUSIVE WERE: 


1934-1935 RMA) a LS 


President—-Walter W. Cruttenden Thomas Akin Henry Arnold 
Vice Pres.—Henry J. Arnold J. Uw. Dagey Willis M. Summers 
Secretary—Ludlow North 1938-1939 


Treasurer—J. Earle May 


1935-1936 


President—Henry J. Arnold 

Ist V. P.—Herbert H. Blizzard 
Secretary—-Thomas Graham 
Treasurer—John C. Wright 

2nd V. P.—Clarence H. Staples 


1936-1937 


President—J. G. Daggy 

ist. V. P.—Arthur E. Farrell 
2nd V. P.—W: T.’Patten, Jr. 
Secretary—Jos. W. Sener 
Treasurer—Wm. W. Lewis 


President—-Willis M. Summers 
lst V. P.—Thomas Akin . 
2nd V. P.—Henry J. ‘Richter 
Secretary—C. L. Liston 
Treasurer—Edward J. Knight 


Executive Council 


Wm. P. Brown Gentry Daggy 
Arthur E. Farrell J. W. Sener 
1939-1940 
President—Edward D. Jones 
lst V: P:—James J. Lynch 
2nd V. P.—J. Earl Jardine 
Secretary—Edward H. Welch 
Treasurer— hillip J. Clark 


Executive Council 


H. H. Blizzard L. B. Carroll 
A, E, Farrell Willis Summers 
, 1940-1941 : 
President—Thomas Akin 
Ist V. P.—Edw. E. Parsons, Jr. 
2nd V. P.—C. E. deWillers 
Secretary—Edward H: Welch 
Treasurer—R. J. Glas 


Executive Council 


Thomas Akin Henry J. Arnold 
W. W. Cruttenden Willis M. Summers 


1937-1938 
President—Arthur E. Farrell > 
lst V. P.—Jos. Gannon . 
2nd V. P.—Ernest E. Blum 
Secretary—tLaurerice B. Carroll 
Treasurer—Wm. Perry Brown 





Council ’ 
Edw. D. Jones 
Willis M. Summers 


Executive 
L.A. Higgins 
Henry Richter 


1943-1944 
‘President—-Wm. Perry Brown 
lst V. P.—B. W. Pizzini 
2nd V. P.—Jerome F. Tegeler 
Secretary—-Edward H. Welch 


1941-1942 
1942 Treasurer—Russel] M. Dotts 


*President—Herbert H. Blizzard 

lst V. P.—Jus. W. Sener Executive Council 

2nd V. P.—Wm. Perry Brown Thomas Akin Prank P 
Secretary—B. F. Ludington Hy. J. Richter ‘ix w. yb 


Treasurer—Chester M. Glas, Jr. 1944-1945 





oe ; 3 ; President—Edward E. Parsons, Jr 
Executive Council lst V. P.—Thomas Graham =~ 
Thomas Akin Oliver Goshia 2nd V. P.—John E. Sullivan, Jr, 
Edward D. Jones Edward H. Welch - ei Edward H. Welch 
*Blizzard resigned and Sener succeeded BOASORE—vgns, Malmentingre 
him as President B. H. Van Keegan was Executive Council 
elected to Ex. Council to fill vacancy. Wm. Perry Brown Russell M. Dotts 
ns W. E. Saunders Jos. Ww. Sener 
142-1943 ' 
President—Wm. Perry Brown Clana: 
ist V. P.—John C_ Hecht President—Thomas Graham 
2nd V. P.—B. H. Van Keegan ist V. P.—R. Victor Mosley 
Secretary—-Fdward H. Welch 2nd V. P.—Harold B. Smith 
Treasurer—Earl] M. Scanlan Secretary—Edward H. Welch 
; Treasurer—Firmin D. Fusz, Jr. 
Executive Council k ti C ‘ 
Nani ¥ Keacta Womans a a executive Council 
R.-V. Mosley . figges Me cae | Wm. Perry Brown E. E. Parsons, Jr. 
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MEN’S PROGRAM 
MONDAY, September 16th 


Pre-Convention reception of delegates at cock- 


tail party sponsored by Bond Traders Club of 
Seattle. 


7:30 PM to 9:00 PM 


7:50.PM to 9:00 PM Registration 
TUESDAY, September 17th 

8:00AM Annual Breakfast of Past Officers Club 
9:00. AM Registration ” 
10:00 AM Na ional Committee Meeting 

12:30 PM Opening luncheon and keynote speaker’s. ar 

ress e 
2:00 PM Corporate Forum 
5:30 PM to 6:30PM Cocktail party—Evening free 
WEDNESDAY, September 18th 
5:45 AM to 8:00 AM Salmon Fishing Derby 


9:00 AM to 6:00 PM Automobile trip to. Mt. Rainier with lunchegn 


at Longmire Hot Springs 

Steamship irip to Victoria, British Columbia 
(4 hours in Victoria) 

Airplane trip around Mt.. Rainier, over the 
Columbia River to Grand Coulee Dam, back 
over Ruby Dam, (Seattle Municipal Light) and 
return to Seattle, 


Golf, Inglewood Country. Club—Evening free 


7:20 AM to 9:20 PM 


1:00 PM to 5:00 PM 


10:00 AM to 7:00 PM 


THURSDAY, September 19th 


National Committee meeting and election of 
officers 


Municipal Forum 

Cocktail Party 

Final Banquet 

Informal Dance 

Special train leaves for Portland 


LADIES’ PROGRAM 


MONDAY, September 16th 


z: 30 PM to 9:00 PM Pre-Convention reception of delegates at cock- 
tail party sponsored by Bond Traders Club of 
Seattle. 


7:30 PM to 9:00 PM Registration 
TUESDAY, September 17th 


10:00 AM 


2:00 P 
5:08 PM 
7:00 PM 
9:00 PM 
1:55 PM 


9:00 AM Registration 

10:30 AM Busses léave for Tennis Club 

11:00 AM Swimming and cocktails, Seattle Tennis. Club 
12:15 PM Luncheon at Seattle Tennis Club 


1:30 PM to 3:30 PM Sight-seeing boat trip starting from the floating 
bridge in Lake Washington, going through the 
ship-canal to Lake Union and through the goy- 
ernment locks into Puget Sound, then along 
the water frent to the cen.ral business district. 


5:30 PM Cocktail party—Evening. free ; 


WEDNESDAY, September 18th 


9:00 AM to 6:00,PM Automobile op to Mt. Rainier with lunchegn 
at Longmire Hot Springs 

Steamship trip to Victoria, British Columbia 

(4 hours in Victoria) 

Airplane trip around Mt. Rainier, over the 

Columbia River to Grand Coulee Dam, back 

over Ruby Dam, (Seattle Municipal Light) and 

return to Seattle—Evening free 


7:20 AM to 9:20 PM 


1:00 PM-to 5:00 PM 








Trading Markets 


MARYLAND CASUALTY 
MUNISING PAPER 


Common Stocks 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
‘Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. - 











—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Common 
REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES Conv. Preference 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 





Telephone Dearborn 1421 Teletype CG 864 











Rirect Private Wire to J. G. WHITE & CO.. New Yor‘ 

















New Vork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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THURSDAY, September 19th 
No special activities are planned for this day, but our special informa- 
tion bureau will be glad to recommend sight seeing trips, points of 
interest, etc. and stores in which to shop. 


5:00 PM Cocktail Party 

7:00 PM Final Banquet 

9:00 PM Informal Dance 

11:55 PM Special train leaves for Portland 


It is important that members planning to a tend the convention 
register at once and also indicate on the questionnaire if they wish to 
enter the fishing contest or play golf, or take .he trip to Mt. Rainier 
of Victoria B. C. Special arrangements have also been made for a 
sightseeing trip by air which will be at members’ own expense. The 
other features are included in the Registration fee. 

The registration fee of $25 for members of the NSTA is only 
available o those who are members of the Association on Aug. 1, 1946. 
If after registration members find they will be unable to attend the 
registration fee will be refunded. 

The reservations received to date both for the Special Train and 
fer Hotel Rooms from those who are not using ihe Special indicate 
an attendance greatly in excess of the Convention Committee’s earlier 
expectations. The Hotel Olympic will be headquarters and sufficient 
rooms have been secured so that all of our requirements will be taken 
care of at the Olympic and two adjacent hotels. 

Those planning to attend the Convention, but who will not use 
the Special Train should make your hotel reservations ‘hrough Jack 
E. Jones, Hartley Rogers & Co., 1411 Fourth Ave. Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., at once. Mr. Jones reports that over 500 reservations have 





already been received. 


SEATTLE—ITS OPPORTUNITIES & CHARM 
- The Seattle Bond Traders’ Club, which will be host to members 


of the National Securi.y Traders’ 


Sept. 17 to 19, is distributing an illustrated brochure d 


the Convention City. 


Association: Convention in Seattle 
escriptive of 








—_____—__-— 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


‘J 


| 


| 




















_ Geared to the News—Brochure , 


of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Rhinelander 
Paper Coe,.; Cleveland Worsted 
Mills; Gisholt Machine Co.; North- 
west Engineering Co.; Plymouth 
Cordage Co.; La _ Plant-Choate 
Mfg. Co.; Mohawk Rubber Co.; 
Oneida, Ltd.; Nathan Straus-Du- 
parquet; MacFadden Publications, 
Inc.—Strauss Bros., 32 Broadway, 
New York.4, N. Y. 





LOsses in a Bull Market—Dis- 
cussion of situation and outlook 
for future with a suggested list of 
securities for reinvestment—J. F. 


Reilly & Co., Inc., 40 Exchange | 


Place, New York 5, N. Y. 

Market Comment — Memoran- 
dum on current position of stock 
market—H. Hentz & Co,, 60 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a leaflet of 
research comment on American 
Colortype and White Sewing Ma- 
chine and a leaflet of Financial 
News Digest on several situations. 








New York City Banks—Com- 
parison and analysis for second 
quarter of 1946 on 19 New York 
City banks—Laird, Bissell 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 





American Glass Co.—Analytical 
brochure indicating speculative 
possibilities— Kneeland & Co., 
Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





American Insulator Corp of 
Delaware — Statistical study — 
Peter Barken, 32 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


& | 





Aspinook Corporation—Circular 
—Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.; Gen- 
eral Tin; Hartford Empire; Lanova 
Corp.; Mohawk Rubber; New 
Jersey Worsted; Oil Exploration; 
and Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel; 
Barcalo; Haloid. 








Bank of America — Detailed 
| bulletin and summary; also 15- 
| page special study—Butler-Huff & 
Co. of California, 210 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 











Bank of Manhattan—Circular— 
| Kugel, Stone & Co., Inc., 20 
| Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


| 


| Bird & Son, Ine.—Memoran- 
| dum — Buckley Brothers, 1420 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
| Also available are memoranda 
}on Gruen Watch Company and 
|Haloid Company. 








| Briggs Manufacturing Co.—At- 
| tractive outlook—Stern & Co., 120 
| Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Chicago Corporation — A new 
| analysis of the company, which is 
| now listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change, with special reference to 
the Oil and Gas Division—Hicks & 
Price, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





C. H. Dutton Company—Analy- 
sis for dealers only on 66-year old 
company with interesting -pros- 
pects—Moreland & Co., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 








135 SOUTH LA 





Telephone: Dearborn 6161 


*MIDLAND UTILITIES 
‘*MIDLAND REALIZATION 
*CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 
PETTIBONE-MULLIKEN 


*Circular available upon request. 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 3, ILLEVOIS 


SALLE STREET 


Teletype: CG 1200 





Dwight Manufacturing Ce. — 
| Descriptive analysis—du Pont, 
|Homsey Co., 31 Milk Street, 
|Boston 9, Mass. 
| Also available is an analysis of 
| Utica Knitting Mills. 





Grinnell Corporation — Memo- 
randum indicating interesting out- 
look—F. J. Young & Co., Inc., 
52 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Hammond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 126 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Ill. 





Higgins, Inc.— Analysis of the 
situation and prospects for appre- 
ciation—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
- Exchange Place, New York 5, 

: Ge 





Interstate Department Stores— 
Study of possibilities—Newburger, 
Loeb & Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Iowa Public Service—Analysis 
—Josephthal & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New: York 5, N. Y. 





Kearney & Trecker—Up-to- 
date comment and tabulated his- 
tory available to dealers—Ask for 
data CC on Kearney & Trecker— 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Maryland Casualty Company— 
Outlook and analysis—Sills, Min- 
ton & Co., Inc., 209 South La Salle 
S.reet, Chicago 4, Ill. 





Midland Utilities — Circular — 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 

Also available. are circulars on 
Midland Realization and Chicago 
South Shore & South Bend. 


Miller Manufacturing Co.— 
Study of company and wholly 
owned subsidiaries—for dealers 
only—Comstock .& Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IJ]. 

Also available is a detailed 
analysis of Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co. 





Mississippi Shipping Company— 
Memorandum on interesting pros- 
pects—Howard, Labouisse, Fried- 
richs & Co., Hibernia Building, 
New Orleans 12, La. 





National By-Products Inc.—An- 
alysis—Brailsford & Co., 208 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative — possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Il. 





National Terminals Corporation 
—Late memorandum for dealers 
only—Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, I]. 


New Bedford Rayon—Circular 
on attractive situation—F. H. Kol- 
ler & Co., Ine., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Delaware Rayon. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular— Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 





New England Public Service Co. 
—Appraisal of values—Ira Haupt} 
& Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
6, N. Y. 





Northwest Leather—Analysis — 
Raymond & Co., 148 State Street. 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
analyses on Sterling Motors, Buda, 
Pollak. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular or 
interesting possibilities — Hoit 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trifity Place 
New York 6, N. ¥. 





Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company—Analysis— Seasongood 
& Haas, 63 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Fred B. Prophet Company—De- | 


tailed memorandum—De Young 
Larson & Tornga, Grand Rapids 
National Bank Building, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 





Public Service Co. of Indiana— 
Memorandum—G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a late memo- 
randum on the Buda Company. 





Ralston Steel Car Co.—Circular 
on interesting situation with fa- 
vorable long-term outlook—Ler- 
ner & Co., 10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Mass 





St. Louis Public Service “A” — 
Detailed memorandum First 
Securities Company of Chicago 
134 South La Salle Street, Chic- 
ago 3, Ill. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on Standard Milling Co. 





Schenley Distillers Corporatior 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care o 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
se Fie Avenue, New York ! 





Shakespeare Company — Study 
of. situation which offers con- 
servative investment—Kalb, Voor- 
his & Co., 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp. — 
Recent report—Mercier, McDowell 
& Dolphyn, Buhl Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. 





Syracuse Transit Corporation— 
Study of situation and outleook— 
J. V. Manganaro Co., 50 Broad 





Street, New York 4, N. Y. 











NEW YORK BOSTON 


OMAHA 








BONDS 


Public. Utility 
Industrial 
Railroad 
Muricipal 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Chicago Personnels 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Harry Lewis 
has rejoined the staff of Paul HL 
Davis & Co., 10 Sou.-h La Salle 
Street. 





(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—David T. For- 
nell has become connected with 
John A. Dawson, 1 North La Salle 
Street, after serving in the U. §. 
Army. 





(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Louis C. Sea- 
verns is now with Faroll & Ce. 
208 South La Salle Street. In the 
past he was with Farwell, Chap- 
man & Co. 





TRADING MARKETS 
Preferred & Common 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Ry. 





KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG. 28 











NATIONAL TERMINALS 
CORPORATION 


Preferred 
and Common Stocks 





Circular on Request 


Ww 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0108 





Aeronca Aircraft Corp. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 
*Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Kropp Forge Co. 
*Milier Manufacturing Co. | 


Nutrine Candy Company 


Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Superior Tool & Die Co. 
Trailmobile Company 


*Detailed Analysis Available 
Upon Request 


ComsTocK & Co. | 
CHICAGO 4 


231 Se. La Salle St. Dearborn 1501] 
Teletype CG 955 








| 


Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine 


All Wisconsin Issues 


HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


Member—Chieago Stock Exchange 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
CG 262 Central 0780 

Offices in Wisconsin 
Eau Claire - Pond du Lac - La Crosse 








KANSAS OIPY¥ 








—_ 
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Madison - Wausau 
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Ohio Brevities 


Cleveland houses participated to the extent of $6,350,000 in the 
offering of $125,000,000 debentures of American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Company. 


Otis & Co. led the Cleveland group with $3,250,000, while Field, 


Richards & Co. had $1,(09.000. 


McDonald & Co. was allocated $750,000, with Hawley, Shepard & 


Co. and Ball, Burge & Kraus re-? 


ceiving $500,000 each. First Cleve- 
land Corp. had $200,000 and Cur- 
tiss, House & Co. $150,000. 

Mm ok bo 

Offering of 550,000 common 
shares at $17 a share of Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., 
was made early this week. 

Blyth & Co. headed the syndi- 
cate with the Cleveland houses of 
First Cleveland Corp., First Bos- 
ton Corp., Field, Richards & Co., 
Prescott & Co. and Ball, Burge & 
Kraus participating. 

The company, which gained 
fame during the war when it 
was known as Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., said preceeds will be added 
to working capital to provide 
funds for cost of new equip- 
ment, plant rearrangement and 
any additional machinery nec- 
essary for turning out new 
products. 

Plans have been announced for 
the production of automotive en- 
gines, ball bearings, electronic 
measuring devices and refrigera- 
tion compressors. 

Capitalization consists of 69,772 
shares of cumulative preferred 
4% stock, par $5, and 850,000 com- 
mon shares after the financing. 

% oo * 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. was 
awarded $6,285,000 various pur- 
pose bonds of the City of Boston 
on a bid of 100.0199, or a net in- 
terest cost of 1.246%. Otis & Co. 
was the only Cleveland member. 
Lehman Bros. bid 1.32%; Bankers 
Trust Co. 1.34%, and First Boston 
Corp. 1.375%. Bonds will yield 
from 0.65% to 1.50%. 

* * a 

The Ohio municipal market 
spurted in the first two weeks of 
July. 

A total of $300,000 of 1% % bonds 
of the Lakewood School District, 
due Oct. 1, 1947 to 1966 inclusive, 
was awarded to Otis & Co. at a 
net interest cost of 1.178%. The 
city of Lakewood is suburb of 
Cleveland. 

Proceeds of the bonds, which 
were reoffered to yield from 
0.50% in 1947 to 1.25% in 1966, 
will be used for a general mod- 
ernization program in Lakewood 
schools. 

Other bidders were Hayden, 
Miller & Co. and McDonald & 
Co. of Cleveland; Northern Trust 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. of 














Underwriters and 
Distributors of Municipal 
and Corporate Securities 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Established 1899 
CLEVELAND: 

New York Chicago Denver 
Cincinnati Columbus Toledo 














Members of 
the 


Cleveland Stock 
Exchange 





1582 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





Chicago, and Stranahan, Harris & 


|Co. and Braun, Bosworth & Co. 


of Toledo. s r 

Merrill-Turben & Co. and 
Fahey, Clark & Co. of Cleve- 
land, and Braun, Bosworth pur- 
chased $750,000 of 144% serial 
bends of Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
School District on a bid of 
101.026 and reoffered the issue 
to yield from 0.60% to 1.50%. 


Fahey, Clark, Stranahan, Harris, 
and Braun, Bosworth bought $1,- 
000,000 courthouse and jail bonds 
of Lubbock County (Tex.) with 
coupons of 13%4% and 2%%. They 
were priced to yield from 0.75% 
to $97.50. 

Fahey, Clark also purchased 
$175,000 of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, municipal building 1%% 
bonds at 101.306 and reoffering 
them to yield from 0.60% to 
1.40%. 

* % * 
Underwriters headed by Otis & 
Co. and Prescott & Co. heads a 
group which will offer 60,000 
shares of $25 par 44%% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred of 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Findlay, Ohio. Stock is priced at 
$25. Proceeds of over $1,300,000 
will redeem outstanding 4% dc- 
bentures, for other debts, and 
equipment and building improve- 
ment. 

* * * 

Joseph Butler and Carl Ogren, 
Vice-President and Secretary, re- 
spectively, of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange were visitors in the 
Cleveland financial district re- 
cently. 

x mw Ht 

Appointment of three young 
men to high responsible positions 
was announced by two Cleveland 
companies. 

Harold J. Ruttenberg, economist 
who has been prominent in labor, 
is now Vice-President of Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., new steel con- 
cern formed by Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland financier. 

* oo oo 


Ruttenberg, who is 32, re- 
signed his post as research di- 
rector for the CIO United Steel- 
workers. He also has been ac- 
tive in the government, serving 
as assistant director of WPB’s 
Steel division and was a mem- 





Gruen Watch, Com. 
Sport Products 
Whitaker Paper 

Land Trust Certificates 
Philip Carey Com. & Pfd. 
Red Top Brew 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


Members New York and Cincinnati 
Stock Exchanges—N. Y. Curb Assoc. 


Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
Tel. Main 4884 Tele. CI 68 & 274 


ber of the War Labor Board’s 
Steel Commission. 


The second young official, also 
32, is C. R. Hook, Jr., whose father 
heads American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Young Hook has become assis- 
tant to the president for personnel 
of the C. & O. Lines, including the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate 
and Pere Marquette railroads. 


He has been an _ industry 
member of the National War 
Labor Board, head of the NAM 
committee on labor negotia- 
tions and a director of the 
American Arbitration Associa- 
tion. He formerly was assistant 
to the general manager, Rust- 
less Iron & Steel division of 
Armco, 

The third appointment was that 
of Herbert S. Boring. He is the 
Comptroller of Portsmouth Steel, 
in charge of accounting and fi- 
nance. 

Boring, who is 39, is a native of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and has been 
Comptroller of Van der Horst 
Corp. of America and Assistant 
Secretary of U. S. Truck Lines, 
Inc., both of Cleveland. 


ok * Bo 
Oglesby-Barnitz Bank & Trust 
Co. of Middletown, Ohio, was the 
successful bidder for $1,585,000 
bonds of the city of Middletown, 
City Manager Fred Schatzmann 
announced. 


The entire issue, which will be 
retired in 25 years, is the largest 
bond issue in the city’s history, 
Schatzmann said. Proceeds will 
be used for improvements in the 
sewage system, the playground 
and park department and the fire 
and police departments. The in- 


terest rate is 1%4%. 
a ik ak 


Glenn A. Hutt is the new 
General Sales Manager of Ferro 
Enamel Corp. of Cleveland and 
its divisions. In his new post 
Hutt will have charge of sales- 
planning, methods and _ cus- 
tomer contacts for the Porcelain 
Enamel Frit, Color, Vedoc, Al- 
lied Engineering and Ceramic 
Supply Co. division of Ferro. 


# * & 

Air Reduction Co. announced 
the appointment as Manager of 
the Cleveland district of Alex C. 
Brown, Jr., son of A. C. Brown, 
Executive Vice-President of 








Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. Young 
Brown served five years in the 
Army, rising from private to cap- 
tain. He has been with Air Re- 
duction since 1935. 

a te *% 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad an- 
nounced that Richard Harte, Pres- 
ident of Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
James Dalton Cunningham, Pres- 
ident of Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago, have been named di- 
rectors. 





Wellman Engineering 
Company 


Circular on Request 





WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 
Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Teletype CV 594 
29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 
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FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Tele. CV 174 


Union Cent. Bldg. 
CINCINNAT 
Tele. Cl 150 








mands from organized labor. 
present a 
great deal of 
conflicting 
data has been 
recorded con-— 
cerning the 
extent to 
which basic 
living ex- 
penses have 
risen, but this 
much is cer- 
tain: Prices 
have gone up 
and labor is 
ready to argue 
that this rise 
breaches the 
spirit of the 
wage scales negotiated last win 
ter and spring, even if they le- 
gally remain in force for some 
time to come. 

For instance, the wage clauses 
of the steel contract run until 
February, 1947 and of the Gen- 
eral Motors agreement until 
March. Some others, as in the 
rubber industry, can be reopened 
when economic conditions war- 
rant. Others, like the Chrysler 
contract, can be brought back to 
the bargaining table on 60 days’ 
notice. 

Labor leaders will unquestion-— 
ably do everything in their power 
to avoid an open breach of their 
current contracts. The first part 
of their strategy is already in 
progress: an attempt to control 





Donald Straus 


Another Labor Crisis Imminent! 


By DONALD B. STRAUS 
Management-Employee Relations, Inc. 
Labor relations expert discusses union leaders’ plans for reopening 
existing contracts on the excuse of price de-control. Predicts man- 
agement will be forced to bargain. Hence it should not delay ex- 
ploration of all possible means for meeting the crisis. 
The OPA crisis has set the stage for a new round of wage de- 


In the interim between July 1 and the 
e 








OPA. 
Since this has been a lost bat-— 


prices by resurrecting a strong | 


tle, they are linking this program 
with the spark-plugging of a na~— 
tional buyers’ strike. 

Part two of union strategy has 
also made a preliminary appear-— 
ance. If a national conference of 
business and labor under govern— 
mental aegis, would pronounce 
that today’s pay dollar no longer 
buys the same amount of living 
essentials as it did when the pay 
scales were negotiated, public 
opinion and possibly government 
sanction can be martialled behind 
a union demand to reopen the 
wage clauses before their agreed 
expiration dates. 

Assuming that new wage de~- 
mands are forthcoming, manage— 
ments will be presented with some 
new aspects to an old problem. 
Economists, with an overall point 
of view, can point out that a new 
round of wage demands will only 
give new impetus to further price 
gains. Lowered labor productivity 
in the face of rising wages also 
is a formidable argument against 
yielding more wage concessions. 
But regardless of the economic 
pros and cons of this question, the 
real issue to the men concerned 
with labor relations is: how to 
meet the union demands? 

The first consideration is, of 
course, whether or not to allow 
any discussion at all on the ques~- 
tion. It can be argued on both 
moral and legal grounds that the 


contract should remain intact un— 


(Continued on page 496) 





at a luncheon at the Hotel Pierre 
in New York City. 

“Decaffeinated coffee now re- 
tails for 62% less than in 1925 as 
a result of cost reductions from 
research and sales,” reported Mr. 
Robbins on the fortieth anniver- 
sary of Sanka, an event marked 
by the launching of a new prod- 
uct, Instant Sanka. The latter is 
expected greatly to increase the 
market for decaffeinated coffee, 
because it will no longer require 
two pots to prepare two kinds of 
coffee for one meal. 

“When General Foods acquired 
Sanka in 1928,” Mr. Robbins con- 
tinued, “the product retailed for 
75c a pound—had been $1.00 in 
1925—as against 55c in 1930, 40c 
in 1935—and about 38c a pound 
today. 

“Research directly cut costs. 
Expanding sales, through effici- 
encies achieved by volume, in- 
directly lowered retail prices, 

“Continuous and continuing en- 
gineering studies doubled the 
amount of salable caffein recov- 
ered from 1,000 pounds of coffee, 
thereby reducing the price of the 
decaffeinated product. Extraction 
time meanwhile, was cut 72%. 
Less power, steam, and labor were 
used as efficiency of the ma- 
chinery increased. These cuts in 
cost lowered retail prices, thereby 
expanding sales volume, which 
was speeded by improved flavor 
of the product.” 





Action on Army-Navy 
Merger Dropped at Present 


Senator Elbert Thomas (Demo- 
crat) of Utah, said on July 19 that 
President Truman, on advice of 
Congressional leaders, had aban- 
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doned his request for Army-Navy 


Lower Prices Through Research & Sales Volume 


General Foods Explains How It Has Reduced Price 
Of Decaffeinated Coffee 62% Since 1925 


Lower prices to consumers result from the teamwork of research 


and sales, William M. Robbins, President of General Foods Sales 
Company said Tuesday, July 23® 





merger legislation at this session 
of Congress. Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington July 19 
reporting this added: 

“Mr. Thomas, chairman of the 
Senate Military Committee, said 
this word came to him from the 
White House through Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley, but the 
President still is very much inter- 
ested in unification of the armed 
forces, Mr. Thomas said. The Sen- 
ator added that he would intro- 
duce a new unification bill at the 
next session of Congress. 


Col. S. P. Fink 


Colonel Sol P. Fink, Manager 
of the 1182 Broadway, New York 
office of Hirsch & Co., members 























Col. S. P. Fink 


of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has been recommended for a cita— 
tion for his services with the Cen— 
tral Signal Corps School from 
August 1942 to October 1945. He 
has seen duty in three wars, hav- 
ing served in the Mexican border 








in 1912, when only 14 years old. , 
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Production Alone Can Save Us! 


By WILLIAM GREEN* 
President, American Federation of Labor 


Labor leader, though condemning Congress for not upholding price 
controls and for not enacting legislation to provide for human needs 
during reconversion, urges workers not to strike in retaliation, say- 
ing that “production alone can save us.” Advocates election of 
members to Congress “who will vote in public interest.” Denies 
favoring permanent government controls. 


; Almost a year has gone by since the war ended, yet the victory 
which we won at such heavy cost has not yet brought us the security 





in world or 
domestic af - 
fairs which 
we were as- 
sured would 
follow. 

All of us 
are deeply 
disappointed 
that the na- 
tions of the 
world have 
thus far been 
unable to con- 
clude a just 
and lasting 
peace. The 
constant quar- 
rels at inter- 
national conferences, the selfish 
pressure for territorial aggran- 
dizement and the virtual aban- 
donment of the principles embod- 
ied in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms, can only con- 
firm our fears that the seeds of 
another war are even now being 
sown. 

On the home front, the picture 
is scarcely more encouraging. In- 
flation threatens. Full production 
and full employment are still dis- 
tant: objectives. No progress has 
been made toward giving the 
American people firmer protec- 
tion against the hazards of pov- 
erty, illness and economic depres- 
sion. Furious assaults have been 
made by reactionary forces in 
Congress and in the State Legis- 





William Green 





*Partial text of an address de- 
livered by Mr. Green before the 
Convention of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Detroit, Mich., July 17, 1946. 





latures against the basic freedoms 
of American workers and their 
trade unions, 

It is our duty at conventions 
like this to examine these national 
and international trends and to 
chart policies and programs which 
give expression to our views. That 
is democracy in action. That is 
the way our trade union move- 
ment functions under a democra- 
tic form of government. It is the 
most effective way we can make 
our voices heard in the councils 
of the nation. 

At this moment, the Congress of 
the United States is in process of 
making a decision which will af- 
fect the lives of every American 
citizen. 

The action of the United States 
Senate in voting to end price 
controls on many articles of food 
which are essential to the national 
diet came as a startling shock to 
the American people. It consti- 
tuted a complete surrender to the 
demands of special interests and 
a dangerous repudiation of the 
public welfare. 

It seems incredible that the 
Congress of the United States 
should deliberately expose our 
national economy to disastrous in- 
flation. After so many years of 
holding the line, at great sacrifice, 
it is tragic indeed that Congress 
should abandon that line only a 
few short months before further 
controls would no longer be nec- 
essary. 

I speak as one who firmly op- 
poses permanent government con- 
trols over our economy. I believe 

(Continued on page 511) 








CIO's Guide to 


Fight Inflation 


Labor organization issues five-point program to members to protect 
themselves from disastrous inflation, comprising: (1) refusal to 
buy overpriced items that can be done without; (2) organization 
of local committee to warn merchants and landlords prices must be 


held down; (3) reporting price 


gougers to public; (4) making 


preparations for cooperative buying direct from producers; and 
5) using picket lines, if needed. Holds consumer resistance will 


reduce inflation. 


‘ “The people of America must develop their own program of keep- 
ing down prices, or suffer ‘he effects of disastrous inflation,” the CIO 


Cost-of-—Living Committee de® 


clared on July 22, in a statement 
issued to all CIO unions. The 
statement calls for more pressure 
on Congress for a proper price 
control law, and outlines a five— 
point program for unions to fol- 
low in fighting inflation. 
Advocating buyers’ strikes, the 
statement declared: “Be ready to 
use picket lines if you need them, 
to tell the public what the facts 
are, and whom not to support.” 
It also urges unions to “get ready 
to do whatever direct buying and 
selling you can, Make arrange— 
ments with nearby farmers’ or- 
Zanizations and other producer 
groups for goods that can be 
bought in large lots and sold di- 
rectly to your members. A little 
competition from your union or 
from your cooperative would go 
a long way toward holding down 
prices for some commodities.” 


The program calls for union 
committees to visit individual 
merchants and landlords and call 
on their organization heads, to 
make clear to them why the cost 
of living must be held down, and 
for publicity on these meetings, 
so that public opinion may be or- 
ganized on the side of holding 
down prices. Shopping commit-— 











tees to check prices and report 
price gougers to the public were 
also suggested in the program, as 
well as refusal to buy anything 
that can be done without, espe 
cially if the item is overpriced. 
In connection with rent, the 
CIO program urged tenants not 
to pay more than the rent paid 
on June 30, the last day of OPA 
rent control. “Get your union to 
back you up, if you have to fight 
an increase. Set up committees to 
protect families from unjust evic— 
tions,” the Committee advised. 


The program urges consumers 
to avoid fancy luxury and novelty 
clothing items being sold at in- 
flationary prices, and to make 
their present wardrobes last as 
long as possible. “If patches be— 
come popular, clothing prices will 
stay down,” the statement de— 
clared. 

A boycott of restaurants which 
make sharp increases in prices, or 
which cut portions or quality of 
food; the refusal to purchase 
household appliances (if such pur-— 
chases can be postponed) and the 
boycott of purchases of gadgets, 
drugs which are not prescribed by 
a doctor, and overpriced tooth-— 


(Continued on page 513) 




















Real Estate Securities 1 


























When the stock of the Hilton Hotels Corporation was offered to 
the public early this month, the prospectus clearly stated that the 
book value of the stock was $7.38, or 42.17% of the price of $17.50 
per share at which the stock was issued. Based, we presume, on an- 
ticipation of good earnings and increased book value by enhance- 
ment of the value of the Corporation’s real estate, the steck was 
quickly subscribed for. As a mat-®— 


ter of fact, it sold at a premium 
above the issue price. This week 
the price of the stock reacted 
along with the general stock mar- 
ket and at this writing is selling 
about a point below the issue 
price. 

The thirty-three underwriters 
of the stock enjoy excellent repu- 
tations and we doubt whether any 
of them would have become part 
of this syndicate unless they were 
convinced of the future of the 
hotel business and real estate 
ownership. As a matter of fact, 
one of the largest underwriters of 
this issue also has representatives 
on the Board of Directors of one 
of the most important hotel chains 
in New York City, so we must 
consider them criterions in the 
hotel industry. 


If this new offering of hotel se- 
curities by these firms of excel- 
lent reputation, plus the eager re- 
ception of the offering by inves- 
tors, convinces us of the future of 
hotel business, then we should 
also consider some seasoned hotel 
securities, which apparently can 
still be purchased at a discount 
from original cost. For instance, 
let us look into the Savoy Plaza 
Hotel in New York. The old fi- 
nancing of this property was as 
follows: 

Combined first 

mortgages 
Debenture issue_--~-~-~- 
Preferred stock__---- 
Common stock_------ 


$14,500,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,00C 
500,000 


$27,000,000 

Present financing of the property 
now consists of: 

First mortgage-__----- 

a) UNOS os hn is ws 

Common stock_------ 


$2,000,000 
7,000,000 
*3 928,000 


$12,928,000 

In 1931 the property was car- 
ried on the Corporation’s books at 
$24,563,222 and the furnishings 





(*Based on 109,400 shares of $1 
par stock at current market of 
36. Bonds are selling at a dis- 
count of 16%, which would re- 
duce figure from $7,000,000 to 
$5,880,000, which would put <¢é 
current valuation on the property 
based on market value, of its se- 
curities of $11,808,000.) 








and equipment at $1,696,666—a 
total of $26,259,888 and for 1946 
the Corporation valued its assets 
at $13,013,571. 

The reason for the cut in capi- 
talization of this hotel was due to 
the debenture issue being paid off 
at par and the bond issue cut in 
half in reorganization, Also, in re- 
organization the 58th Street and 
Fifth Avenue portion of the 
property, which previously had 
been leased by the Corporation, 
was purchased in fee for the sum 
of $2,115,000 cash plus $162,500 of 
the bonds of the hotel. This pur- 
chase saved paying $131,250 per 
annum ground rent, but necessi- 
tated placing a mortgage of $2,- 
800,000 ahead of the bonds (part 
used for reorganization expenses). 
which has since been paid down 
to $2,000,000, 

Let us look into the value of 
the bonds. Together with the first 
mortgage they represent a funded 
debt on the property of $9,000,000, 
compared to the original funded 
debt of $21,500,000. Interest earned 
on these bonds for the year ended 
July 31, 1945 was 12.92% before 
depreciation and 8.86% after de- 
preciation. They made _ interest 
payments of 942% in 1944 and 
114% in 1945. We anticipate a 
payment of 7%% in October of 
this year, representing regular in- 
come interest of 4% plus the bal- 
ance of accrued interest of 34% % 
Inasmuch as the bonds trade flat 
if this payment is made it will 
reduce the cost of the bonds from 
84% to 72%. Considering the val- 
ue of the property, plus the fact 
that current earnings indicate 
payment of the 4% income in- 
terest with prior lien of $2,000,000 
is retired, and with a possibility 
of 6% interest thereafter, we con- 
sider these bonds a good specu- 


lation. 

The common stock representing 
the ownership of the property 
also seems a fair speculation at 
its current price of 36. At this 
price, figuring the bond issue at 
par, a value for the property i 
set at about $13,000,000, compared 
to the original cost of in excess 
of $21,500,000. Each $1,000,000 at 


which the property may be 
worth over the $13,000,000 figure 
mean about $10 per share more 
for the stock than the current 
price of 36. Earnings on the stock 
for the six months ending Jan. 31, 
1946 was $2.83 per share, com- 
pared to $3.75 per share for the 
entire year ended July 31, 1945. 

The property.consists of a 29- 
story hotel completed in 1927-8, 
containing 990 rooms and occu- 
pies the entire block front of 
Fifth Avenue, New York, from 
58th to 59th Streets. It is consid- 
ered one of the highest type ho- 
tels in New York. 
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BOUGHT 
SOLD 
QUOTED 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


AO EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Beil Teletype NY |-953 











ACTIVE MARKETS 





EQUITABLE 
OFFICE 
BLDG. 


Bonds & Stocks 





SIEGEL & CO. 


389 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1943 




















Commodore Hotel, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 


Common Stock 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





HAnover 2-2100 





Chanin Bidg. 2/45 
Chanin Bidg. 1/45 
500 Fifth Ave. 4-6 '2 /49 
51 East 42nd St. 3/56 
2 Park Ave. 3/46 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnever 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 














<a 





Beacon Hotel 2-4, 1958 


Hotel Lexington Units 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-4880 





OFFERINGS WANTED 
Hotel Bonds with Stock or Stock Alone 
Governor Clinton Hotel 2, 1952 


National Hotel of Cuba 6, 1959 
Eastern Ambassador Hotels Units 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 


Savoy Plaza 3, 1956 
Sherneth Corp. 534, 1956 
The Madison 3, 1957 
870—7th Ave. 41%, 1957 


New York 7, N. ¥. 
Teletype NY 1-588 











Firm Trading Markets: 


California & New York 
Real Estate Issues 





J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SP 61 & 62 EXbrook 8515 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


Book values of New York City bank stocks have been steadily 
and uninterruptedly rising over the 10 year period ending Dec. 31, 
1945, and the trend is still under way, as evidenced by 1946 first and 


second quarter figures. 


The accompanying table shows book-values 


per share, for a list of 17 leading New York City banks. a 
The 1936 book-values are adjusted to present capitalization, to 


reflect the following 
changes during the period: 
Bankers Trust: 20% stock divi- 
dend, Dec. 1944. 
Chemical: 25% 
Nov. 1945. 
Commercial National: 
stock split, Jan. 1944. 


stock dividend, 


5 for 1 


*Includes City Bank Farmers Trust. 


The average increase of book 
value over the 10% year period 
is 345%. Outstanding in the 
group are: Bankers Trust, Conti- 


' mental, Manufacturers’ Trust, Na- 
tional City and Public National. 


Irving Trust’s record was pen- 
alized by a heavy transfer of 
funds from surplus and undivided 
profits in 1938 in connection with 
a write-down of the net book- 
value of its building at No. 1 Wall 
Street. This resulted in dropping 
the stock’s book-value from $22.35 


as of 12/31/37 to $20.59 on 
12/31/38. Since then the book 
value has increased by 8.8%. 
Even allowing for this, Irving’s 
Browth in book value has been 
well below average. 

This growth in book-value 
(stockholders’ equity) has appar- 





capital®— 





dividend, Feb. 1937; 10% Feb. 
1945. 
United States Trust: 
stock split, Dec. 1945. 
No adjustment has been made 
in the case of Manufacturers 


Trust, since capital changes in this 


2 for 1 


Continental Bk. & Tr.: -25%/|instance involve the substitution 
stock dividend, Nov. 1945. of common stock for preferred; 
Public National: 20% stockino stock dividend was declared. 
BOOK VALUES PER SHARE 

% Gain 

Over 

12/31/36 12/31/45 6/30/46. Period 

$ $ $ 

Bank of Manhattan___-_-_- 22.72 30.26 30.96 36.3% 
Bank of New York_-__-~-- e 383635 436.20 441.65 39.5 
memkers Trust -......-.. 33.00 47.77 48.38 46.6 
Central Hanover __-_---~- 83.62 112.63 113.63 35.9 
Chase National —_..-__-- 30.68 40.57 41.81 36.3 
Chemical Bk. & Tr._----- 29.35 40.02 40.91 39.4 
Commercial Nat. Bank__-_ 42.95 54.82 55.98 30.3 
Continental Bk. & Tr,__-- 15.95 22.67 23.36 46.5 
Corn Exchange ____--_--_- 43.25 53.34 54.79 26.7 
First National ...<_----- 1,169.61 1,333.79 1,349.24 15.3 
. Guaranty Trust _______-- 299.29 347.42 352.75 17.9 
ae. 22.13 22.08 22.41 1.3 
Manufacturers Trust ---- 36.26 54.85 56.29 55.2 
Seeecsemen City _...... 25.31 44.60 45.90 81.3 
Wew York Trust _—____-- 80.54 99.82 103.11 28.0 
Public National ____-_--_- 33.65 48.89 50.30 49.7 
0 ee 762.77 767.74 768.62 0.8 

Average Gain _____- 34.5% 


ently been unheeded by the bank 
stock market, despite the fact that 
it has been accompanied by a 
steady up-trend in earnings and 
that, in general, it refleets the 
plough—back of undistributed 
earnings into surplus and _ un- 
divided profits. Furthermore, to- 
tal earning assets of these 17 
banks are today approximately 
132.5% greater than reported on 
Dec. 31, 1936. 

As measured by the American 
Banker Index, the market has 
acted as follows: 





19781796. ....- 48.3 
Siaareo ..... 47.0 
Decline ___. —2.7% 


Measure from the high of 1936, 
which was 51.8, and the high of 








Comparison and Analysis 


2nd Quarter 1946 
19 New York 
City Banks 


Circular on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 77-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 








NEW JERSEY 
SECURITIES 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 








(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 


N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 
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BOSTON 9 


10 Post Office Square 
HUsBsBARD O650 


BS-297 NY 


HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 





BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


GEYER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 5 
67 Wall Street 


WHITEHALL 3-0762 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES 


PROVIDENCE, 


MARKETS IN 


CHICAGO 4 


231 S. LaSalle Street 
FRANKLIN 7535 


1-2875 CG«105 


PORTLAND, Enterprise 7008 
Enterprise 7008 








1937, which was 61.2, the cur- 
rent market level is down 9.3% 
and 23.2%, respectively. 

It is perhaps significant, how- 


5/29/46 (Market High) 


I Ss cr ek 
Decline 

7/10/46 (Recent High) ~_________ 

iat aia eae AiR aR SE SES 
Decline 


On average, bank stocks are now | 
selling at approximately book | 
value. Bank of New York, Com-~—| 
mercial, Continental, Guaranty, | 
Irving and Public, are selling at a 
discount. First National is .selling | 
at the highest premium to book 





By ALAN 


companies. 


to finance companies, and I woul 
this important 
and timely 
subject, 

In ‘presént- 
ing this view- 
point, it is my - 
intention to 
be thoroughly 
impartial and 
Stick to ~the- 
facts which 
speak for- 
themsélves. 
We have no 
quarre] with 
the banks, in 
fact we have 
many good 
ban Ker 
friends and use banks extensively 
in arranging commercial lines to 
take care of our requirements un- 
der normal conditions. 

To give you the picture as we 
see it, it is necessary to go back 
about 30 years when the auto- 
mobile was just beginning to be- 
come popular. At that time, the 
sale of cars was confined to a 
relatively few well-to-do cus- 
tomers who could write their 
check for the delivered price of 
the car. Furthermore, if you 

*From an address by Mr. Rude 
before the New York State Auto- 
motive Trades Association, Sara- 


— 





Alan G. Rude 


Banks vs. Finance Companies 
In Auto Financing 


ever, that during the recent gen 
eral stock market decline, bank 
stocks have held steadily, as the 


| following figures show: 








D: J. Indus American 

trials Banker 
noetae. Fe 212.50 47.4 
52838 & 201.86 47.1 
REI —5.0% —0.6% 
ee 207.56 47.3 
ae Sh ee 201.86 47.1 
A ae —2.4% —0.4% 


value of approximately 35%. One 
wonders why. 

It seems to this observer that it 
is only a question of time before 
the bank stock market must rec 
ognize values and appraise these 
securities at a higher level. 


G. RUDE* 


Vice-President, Universal C.1.T. Credit Corp. 


Finance company spokesman, pointing out that banks “missed the 
boat” when they failed to take up auto financing at start, holds 
that they are now seriously handicapped when competing with 
national sales finance companies in serving the manufacturer, 
dealer and customer. Says no association of individual banks can 
compete as effectively with over-all services rendered by sales 


There has been much discussion about bank financing as opposed 


like to give you our viewpoint on 


nih 





wanted a stock of cars for your 
show room or warehouse, you had 
to pay cash on the barrelthead: 
Banks were just not interested in 
financing a product that did not 
stay put. They felt that automo- 
bile dealers represen.ed an irre- 
sponsible segment of our business 
population, and that those few 
people who were foolish enough 
to buy cars were satisfying a 
whim and should therefore pay 
cash. Complete distrust and lack 
of support on the part. of the 
banking fraternity helped to bring 
into existence the sales finance 
companies who were mainly re- 
sponsible for financing the mass 
production growth of the motor 
car industry. 


Bank Missed the Boat 

Naturally, time brings changes, 
and new generations develop new 
thinking, and that is just as true 
of bankers as anyone else. The 
present generation of bankers 
|realize now that their predeces- 
sors definitely missed the boat in 
a very big way. They have seen 
the automobile industry develop 
into one of the most important i 
the nation, and are very anxious 
to obtain a slice of this desirable 
business, 

We have no resentment what- 





toga Springs, New York, July II, 
1946. 


ever aga’nst the banks for their 
(Continued on page 516) 





American Finance Conference a 


goods. 


the government and the Federal 
Reserve Board in a_ resolution 
adopted last week at Chicago by 
the Board of Directors of the 
American Finance Conférence. 

In the resolution, according to 
Thomas W. Rogers, Executive 
Vice-President of the Conference, 
the Directors express the unan- 
imous opinion that the artificial 
restrictions now imposed upon the 
general purchasing public by the 
present requirements of Regula- 
tion W are unnecessarily imped- 
ing the sale of manufactured 
goods, such as autos, household 
appliances, and the like, in that 
many veterans and low-income 
families are unable to meet the 
high down-payments and monthly 
instalment terms now required by 











the regulation. In addition, the 
directors assert, an early return 





t Asks Modification of instalment Sales Curbs 


dopts resolution holding that re- 


strictions under Regulations W is impeding sale of manufactured 


Immediate liberalization of the present restrictive requirements 
imposed upon instalment sale credit by Regulation W is urged upon 





= 
to an unrestricted credit market 
will facilitate the coordination of 
the purchasing power of the pub- 
lic with the productive resources 
of the nation, and thus, hasten the 
return of the prewar American 
standard of living. 

American Finance Conference 
is the national trade association of 
instalment sales finance com- 
panies, which, before the war, 
handled the financing of pur- 
chases of more than 6,000,000 in- 
stalment buyers for an aggregate 
annual volume in excess of $4,- 
000,000,000. Over 350 sales fi- 
nance companies, operating more 
than 1,100 home and branch of- 


fices in the United States and 


Canada, comprise the membership 
of the Conference. 





ow Production 
Prosperity 
Impossible! 


In the long run our national 
economic welfare depends on the 
volume of production of valuable 
goods and 
services, The 
more we pro- 
duce the more 
we shall have 
to divide 
among our- 
‘selves, and 
the larger the 
share of each 
can be. So far 
we have done 
a deplorably 
poor job of 
production 
since peace 
returned. We 
ought to be 
having a busi- 
ness boom, but ever since last 
summer we have been impairing 
the possibility of having one. We 





Leonard P. Ayres 


are trying to have a low-produc- 
tion prosperity, and it can’t be 
done. — Brig. General Ayres in 
Cleveland Trust Co.’s “Business 
Bulletin.” 











Directory of Texas Manufactur- 
ers—1946 Edition—Including name 
name of firm, executive officer, 
mailing address, date of establish- 
ment, number of employees, area 
of distribution, and principal prod- 
ucts—Bureauof Business Research, 
College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas—$2.50. 








Company Law of China—Chi- 
nese News Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.—Paper 
—25¢. 
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BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital _-..~~--~- £8,780,000 


Reserve Fund 6,150,006 
Reserve Liability of Prop.. 8,780,000 


£23,710,009 
Aggregate Assets 30th 


Dene. 1008 xin --8 £223,163,622 
THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
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29 Threadneedle Street, E. C, 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
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throughout the U. 8. A. 
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Commerce Department Reports 
Price Spurt of 25% 


White House releases statement on increases on 28 commodities 


since OPA ceased functioning. 
show greatest rise. 


Farm prices and imported goods 
Holds uncertainty regarding OPA restoration 


acted as check to inflationary pressure. 


On July 22, the White House released a statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce analyzing the price changes in the period trom 





July 1 to 16, during which OPA® 


controls were removed. The study 
is based upon the Bureau of La 
bor Statistics index of daily spot 
prices of 28 basic commodities, 
which indicated an average ad- 
vance of 25%. 

The text of the Department of 
Commerce statement follows: 

The spurt in prices following 
the lapse of OPA controls at the 
end of June boosted the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of daily 
spot market prices from 28 basic 
commodities 25% during the first 
16 days of July. Farm products, 
foods and imported goods have 
generally shown. the greatest. to 
inflationary pressures. Only seven 
of the 28 commodities showed no 
change in prices over this period 
—in the case of four of these 
seven commodities, prices are de— 
termined by the government.’ 

‘As a reSult of the recent price 
spurt, the Bureau of Labor Sta— 
tistics index has risen at a much 
faster rate since the Japanese sur—' 
render than during the compar-— 
able period after World War I 
when the country was experienc— 
ing a ‘serious inflation. 


-As of July 16, the basic com-— 
modity, index was 35% above the 
level of last August. In October, 
1919—also 11 months after the 
end of the first world war—the 
index was only 22% higher than 
in the month of the armistice. 
About one-fifth of the increase 
since August, 1945, had already 
occurred by the end of June, due 
to the fact that prices had been 
steadily pushing upward even un-— 
der the restraining ‘influence of 
price controls. 


A Sensitive Barometer 


The 28 basic commodities index 
quoted above is a highly sensitive 
barometer of price change and 
does not measure the increase in 
the general price level. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics whole— 
sale price index—which covers 
the prices of about 900 commodi-— 
ties—rose half as fast as the basic 
commodity index during the com-— 
parable period. Following World 
War I the broader wholesale price 
index almost kept pace with the 
more sensitive daily index, sug-— 
festing that the present lag in 
general wholesale prices may 
only be temporary. 

The largest percentage price 
rise so far this month is in the 
price of silk, which had risen 
more than 140% by July 16. Other 
spectacular increases were re-— 
corded for shellac, hides, cocoa 
beans, and coffee, among the im-— 
ports, and for hogs, lard, tallow, 
butter, and corn among the farm 
products. Corn, selling at $2.27 
a bushel, was actually priced 
higher than wheat. 


, Steel scrap, copper, tm, rubber, 
burlap and sugar were the only 
commodities in the index to show 
rio price change since June 28. 
Such price behavior, however, 
was not a reflection of the opera-— 
tion of market forces. The prices 
of tin, rubber, burlap and sugar 
are, in effect, set by the govern- 
ment. Trading activity for the re- 
maining commodities—copper and 
steel scrap—has been virtually at 
a standstill due to the many un- 
certaint-es in the current situa— 
tion. If the above commodities 
are eliminated from ~the index; 
the price rise for the first 16 days 
of July stands at almost 35% 
rather than the 25% indicated 
for all 28 commodities. 


Comparison With Postwar I 
Prices 
A comparison of present prices 
with those after World War I re- 


| Steers, 





that the prices of corn, 
butter, lead and zinc have 
already passed the highs of the 
earlier postwar period. Several 
other commodities are now selling 
at higher prices than in Oc.ober, 
1919. 

The elimination of subsidy pay- 
ments is, of course, a factor in the 
recent pr.ce rise, but the actual 
increases in prices have generally 
been greater than the former sub- 
sidy payments. This is particu- 
larly irue in the case of livestock 
prices. 

The impact of the removal of 
subsidy payments to non-ferrous 
metal producers cannot be gauged 
accurately, since, in general, the 
larger private sellers have not 
established free market prices for 
the products. Moreover, because 
the payments were made on mar- 
ginat production, that’ is, produc 
tion in excess of specific quotas 
established for the various pro- 
ducers, it cannot~-yet be deter— 
mined to what extent the re— 
metval of the subsidy will reduce 
output ‘and raise prices. A price 
increase applies to all production 
arid benefits producers regardless 
of the:r production performance. 


veals 


Full Impact Yet to Come 


The full impact of the recent 
increases has not yet been trans 
mitted through the price struc— 
ture. Spot surveys of the Depart 
ment of Labor on July 2 and July 
9 indicated that retail food price 
increases were generally spotty, 
with many stable foods remaining 
unchanged in price. By the latter 
date, however, . an- -increasing 
number of stores were charging 
substantially higher prices for 
meats and other foods. Many out-— 
lets for consumer goods -adver 
tised shortly after the demise of 
OPA that they would follow a 


policy of maintaining ceiling 
prices; but, generally speaking, 
these statements were qualified 


either by statements that ceiling 
prices would be kept only for 
existing stocks or that prices 
would be increased only to cover 
higher costs. 

Perhaps that most striking as 
pect of the recent behavior of 
prices is that the large increases 
occurred despite the prospect of 
the reimposition of OPA controls 
and of a rollback to June 30 lev 
els. Without this prospect over 
hanging the market, price in 
creases would most certainly have 
been greater and more general. 


Policy of OPA Opponents 


There is another reason why 
the recent changes are not a fair 
test, price-wise, of what would 
happen if ceilings had been lifted 
under different circumstances. It 
is to the interest of those groups 
in the community who have been 
lobbying to end price controls to 
keep price increases at.a mini-— 
mum during the interim when the 
fate of OPA is being decided’ by 
Congress. This consideration has 
undoubtedly motivated some of 
the voluntary “hold - the - line” 
agreements which have _ been 
widely publicised by industry. 

Nevertheless, prise have risen at 
a very rapid pace, as was to be 
expected in view of thé basic’ in— 
flationary pressures in the econ-— 
omy—the heavy demands of bus— 


inesses to replace and expand 
plant and equipment and to re 
build inventories, and the de 
mands of consumers for long 
awaited durable goods and for a 
variety of other goods which are 
in short supply relative to the to- 
tal available purchasing power. 








Officials of 
Fund and Bank 


(Fourteenth of a Series) 
J. V. MLADEK 
Executive Director of the Fund 


Like Mr. Baranski on the Bank, 
J. V. Miadek as executive director 
of the Fund represents the choice 
of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Yugoslavia. 
Mr. Mladek 
attended the 
Savannah in- 
augural meet- 
ing as Czecho- 
slovakian 
governor of 
the Fund, 
being at that 
time Assistant 
Secretary of 
the Ministry 
of Finance, as 
well as a 
member of 
the governing 
board of the 
National Bank 
of Czechoslovakia. The 3,850 votes 
which Miadek casts on the Fund 
board represent 4.65% of the total 
votes. 

Jan Mladek, although now a 
Czechoslovak, was born in Poland 
in December, 1911. He studied 
economics and law at universities 
in- Prague, Paris and London. In 
1938 he was employed by the man- 
ufacturers of the Bren gun in 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. Following 
the German occupation, Mladek 


escaped to France, where he 
joined the Czechoslovak National 
Committee. During 1940-1942 he 
served with the Czechoslovakian 
Army in France and England. 
There he was designated by the 
Czechoslovakian Government-in- 
Exile to prepare for the postwar 
reconstruction of his country, and 
headed the isshie department of 
the central bank in preparation 
for the -liberation of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In 1943 he was sent to the 
United States for preliminary 
discussions with the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department on the plans for 
monetary stabilization. In 1944 he 
was appointed chief of the finan- 
cial-economic section of the Min- 
istry of Finance, and later that 





Jan Viktor Mladek 


year attended the BW Conference 
as deputy-chairman of the Czecho- 
slovakian delegation. 

When it was possible to return 
to Prague, Mladek was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Finance, 


with special charge of currency 
and banking matters. In _ that 


capacity he participated in the 
currency purge of 1945. That year 
he was made a member of the 
temporary board of the National 
Bank. 

At the end of May Mr. Mladek 
left for Europe on Fund and 
Czechoslovak business, expecting 
to re.urn during July or August. 
While away he is visiting Poland 
and Yugoslavia.as well for the 
Fund. Meanwhile, Mr. Mladek’s 
place at the Fund is taken by his 
alternate, Zygmunt 
who was a member of the Polish 
delegation at the Savannah meet-— 
ings. At that time Mr. Karpinski 
was a director of the Bank of 
Poland. 


With Lehman Bros. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Louis C. Brau- 
dy, Jr. and Richard B. Walbert 
have become associated with Leh- 
man Brothers, 231 South La Salle 
Street. 





Karpinski, || 
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Utility Common Stock Offerings of 1946 


Common stock financing by utility companies during the first 
half of 1946 has been at record high levels since the 1920s—at the 
annual rate of about $384,000,000. However, only a small part of this 
equity financing—about $29,000,000 or 15%—represented real “new 
money” financing. Common stock issues which supplied funds for 
extensions and betterments included the two Tennessce Gas issues, 





market value; the $2,200,000 ad- 
ditional common stock issued by 
California Electric Power, and the 
$8,400,000 sale by Ohio Edison. 
The latter also served the special 
purpose of establishing a market 
value for the new stock, as an 
aid to Commonwealth & Southern 
(the parent company) in eventu- 
ally offering this stock to its own 
preferred stockholders on an ex- 
change basis. 

Remaining offerings reflected 
the break-up of the holding com- 
pany systems under the Public 
Utility. Holding Company Act of 
1935. This program is now mak- 
ing more rapid progress. due to 
(1). completion of preliminary 
work and planning; (2) a greater 
degree of cooperation between the’ 
holding companies and the SEC; 
(3) a more realistic or practical 
point of view by the commission, 
and (4) most important of all, 
arising market for utility stocks 
(at least during 1945 and early 
1946). 

With the exception of Dayton 
Power & Light, which for various 
reasons was under-priced, utility 
offerings this year have (thus far) 
proved generally less profitable to 
buyers than the offerings of pre- 
vious years. This is of course, due 
primarily, to the irregular mar- 
kets prevailing in 1946 and to 
the “indigestion” resulting from 
the public’s overdose of new se- 
curities. However, the new utility 


aggregating about $18,200,000 in® 





equities have (with the possible’ 
UTILITY COMMON STOCK OFFERINGS IN FIRST HALF OF 1946 


exception of Public Service of 
New Hampshire) been offered at 
attractive dividend rates com- 
pared with the prevailing -yields 
on seasoned issues. In fact the 
differential has unusually amount- 
ed to %4-%%, or even more, as 
compared with similar issues with 
well-established markets. . 
The major difficulty has, of 
course, been the unusually large 
amount of utility financing of all — 
kinds this year combined with ir- 
regular markets. Moreover, the 
public has doubtless been some- . 
what confused over the price— 
earnings ratios on new vs. old 
issues. Last year the average 
price-earnings ratio for. all utility 
stocks was around 17-18—for the 
best stocks somewhat higher. But 
it now appears that last year’s 
market was discounting increaséd — 
earnings due to tax savings. In 
any event the realization of sub- 
stantial earnings gains this year 
has been only partially reflected 
in rising prices for individual is- 
sues. The public has been in- 
clined to wait for dividend ‘in- 
creases before getting too excited 
over earnings gains. In most cases 
these gains do not show up at 
once in the published figures, 
which are usually for the 12 
months ended with some current 
month (rather than for the cur- 
rent month or quarter); also, in 
some cases rate cuts and higher 
fuel costs are expected to make 


inroads on the gains. 








trade in those 
our - various 








PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 


We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Date of No. of Offering Recent Approx. Principal 
Offerings Shares Price Price Yield Syndicate Head 
1-17 Tennessee Gas & Trans... 812,100 $12 $19 . Stone & Webster 
1-23 Dallas Ry. & Term. ($1.40) 162,500 23 Y% 21 6.67% First Boston 
3-13 Colorado Cent. Pr. ($1.80) 43,750 34 35 5.16 First Boston 
4- 9 Tennessee Gas & Trans... 484,444 19% 19 te Stone & Webster 
4-26 United Transit ~.----..-- 200,000 15 1354 , Harriman Ripley 
5- 2 Scranton Electric ($1.00)_ 1,214,000 22% 20%2 4.89 Mellon Securities 
5- & Indianapolis P. & L. ($1.20) *85,564 31 2% 3.70 Otis & Co. 
5- 9 Pacific Gas & Elec. ($2.00) 177,000 T4 43 4.65 First Boston 
5- 9 Public Serv. of N. H.(%$1.56) 133,142 39 3 4.59 Kidder, Peabody 
5-10. t§Central Maine Power__. 373,832 28 232 ($) First Boston 
5-23 Columbus & Sothern Ohio 
Electric ($2.40)__-.--.._ ‘744,455 53.50 50% 4.76 Dillon, Read 

5-25 SArkansas-Missouri Power 40,000 18 18 (§$) G. H. Walker 
G- 7 Tucson Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. 147,009 40 36 AS Blyth & Co. 
6-10 Dayton Pwr. & Lt. ($1.80) 1,530,000 35% 37 4.87 Blyth & Co. 
6-20 California Elec. Pwr. (60c) 169,636 13% 12 5.00 Shields & Co. 
6-25 Ohio Edison ($2.00)_--.-. 204,153 41% 441% 4.85 Morgan Stanley 

*Unsubscribed portion of 142,967 shares offered to common stockholders. {Subject 
to prior rignts of old stockholders. tSyndicate market. §Dividend rate uncertain. 





markets where 
offices are 














Deep Rock Oil Common 
Mohawk Rubber Common 
Portland Electric Power 6s/1950 
A. E. Staley Common 


—_—_—_—_— 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Will There Be Another 
Holy Crusade for Silver? 


By SINCLAIR WEEKS 
Chairman, Silver Users Association 
Formerly U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 
Asserting stage has been well set for hoisting cost of silver for in- 
dusiries, Mr. Weeks points out that, because U. S. uses five-sixths 
of world production, an ideal situation prevails for renewal of 
Silver Bloc crusade for $1.29 per ounce silver. Sees further hoard- 
ing by foreign producers expecting to get this higher price, and 
more strangulation of manufacturers. Holds silver is vital indus- 
trial commodity, and should have a free market determined by 


supply and demand. 


Another attempt to give a fictitious and so-called “monetary” 


price to one of the 
metals finally 


most 


important—even, 


> 
ww 


“critical’”—industrial 





was beaten in 
the closing 
days of the 
Congressional 
session. 

After a ten 
months’ battle 
—most of it 
characterized 
by filibuster-— 
ing tactics in 
Senate com- 
mittee, “be-— 
hind the 
scenes” and 
wnnoted by 
the public— 
the perennial 
Senate Silver Bloc crusade for 
$1.29-an-ounce silver was de- 
feated again, and the Treasury 
price on newly mined domestic 
silver will only be raised to 90.5¢, 
another 30% on top of the 100% 
forced through in 1939. Also, the 
many and varied—and, “starved” 
—silver using industries will be 
able to make purchases at that 
price from the Treasury’s stock of 
225,000,000 ounces of “free” silver 
now held in West Point vaults. 

Thus the “silver famine’— 
caused by Silver Bloc agitation, 
rather than by actual, current 
Shortage in the amount of metal 
above ground and ready to market 
—finally was ended and many 
millions of ounces of bullion, held 
@broad and awaiting the outcome 
of the Silver Bloc’s fight, are now 
coming into the country. 

It seems clear, however, that the 
threat to a stable market at a fair 
price—and one upon which in- 
@ustries can base their calcula— 
tions on production costs — has 
been lifted only temporarily. 

Retreating only because public 
opinion forced it, Senator Patrick 
McCarran insisted on the floor of 
the Senate on July 12, that the 
mew price only in “a slight meas-— 
ure, indeed, meets the cost of pro- 


duction”; and, on the following 


Sinclair Weeks 


| day, he asserted that the com-— 
| promise did not bring about “jus— 
lice and fair play and equity” 
and added that ultimately he 
hoped to see the producers get 
“what the law of 150 years has 
promised them, namely, $1.29.” 
So, I am afraid there will be a 
resumption of the “holy crusade” 
for a monetary price on all silver, 
however used. 


The stage was well set for the 
latest attempt at hoisting high the 


cost of the white metal to many 
industries. 


New Uses for Silver 


| be most profitable; and by private 

holders, for speculative gains— 
none would come into the open 
market so long as there was a 
prospect of $1.29-an-—ounce silver, 
|a price 72% above the existing 
| OPA ceiling, 71¢, and 3% times 
the pre-war quotation of 35¢. 

In these circumstances, the only 
available source of supply for in- 
dustry was the Treasury’s idle 
stock-pile. Fearing approaching 
shortege of supply, layoffs, even 
shutdowns, silver using industries 
began seeking renewal of permis 
sion-to-purchase legislation in 
October, last. Early this year the 
House twice voted authorization, 
their action including passage of 
a bill jointly sponsored—a notable 
and unusual procedure—by Major 
ity Leader John W. McCormack 
and Minority Leader Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. Half a year of obstruc 
tion in the Senate followed. 


Condition of Silver Using 
Industries 


Silver using industries always 
try to carry adequate reserves. 
Under war conditions this became 
more difficult. There were some 
stocks on hand from the last of 





the purchases from the Treasury 
under the expiring Green Act. 


| But, the strangulation of supply 


During the war there had been | 


expanded industrial demand for 
silver, because of new uses and 
expansion of existing applications. 
Meanwhile production declined, 
both domestic and foreign, to 
about 45% of the pre-war rate. 
Although this “critical material” 
was carefully allocated, there was 
not enough of it. Legislation, the 
Green Act, was passed—but only 
after prolonged Silver Bloc ob-— 
struction — permitting industrial 
purchases from idle and unneeded 
Treasury stocks. This legislation, 
once extended, expired on De- 
cember 31, last. 


It was estimated that our indus-— 
tries this year would have need 
for 125,000,000 ounces of silver. 
The estimate on domestic produc— 
tion was not over 30,000,000 
ounces; or, less than one-quarter 
of our needs. World production of 
1946—90% of it in the Western 
Hemisphere—had been estimated 
at 150,000,000 ounces. Thus we 
would need five-sixths of the 
world production. 


This created an ideal set-up for 
a renewal of the $1.29-an—-ounce 
crusade by western Senators. 
Their agitation, in turn, made the 
shortage of supply crisis more 
acute because, of the 150,000,000 
ounces held abroad—by govern-— 
ments, for sale when that would 











caused by Silver Bloc price agita— 
tion can be readily illustrated. 
Siiver users were getting 15% of 
their needs in January, 10% in 
February; less than 5% in April 
and May. Their reserve stock 
rapidly disappeared. Production 
was cut back, radically, employ- 
ment dropped. In some instances 
—as in the case of electrical con- 
tact points—deliveries stopped 
completely. 

Here again, as often previously, 
westerners were having consider-— 
able success in “spreading indif- 
ference” by contending that the 
silver crisis affected only, rela— 





tively, a small handful of manu- 
facturers of luxury products — 
jewelry and silverware — and, 
these located chiefly in New Eng- 
land. But, on this occasion they 
pushed too far their “famine tac- 
tics”—trying to create an artific— 
ial cause for higher prices. 


Silver A Vital Essential 
Commodity 

Gradually it became apparent 
that the “only-luxury-industries” 
line of persuasion was not doing 
as well as usual. The famine had 
become so acute that too many 
industries — and: employees of 
these industries—came te be 
aware of their stake in this 
“created” famine condition, and 
there were many and varied de- 
mands for a solution of the silver 
crisis. For a quicker solution. 





Public, press and legislators 











Dated April 1, 1946 


July 25, 1944. 





This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$6,238,000 


Rochester Telephone Corporation 
First Mortgage 24%% Bonds, Series A 


Price 101.17% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only 
the undersigned and such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


Due April 1, 1981 























alike were awakened by such 
facts as these: 

Relatively few of the many 
post-war brides would be able to 
obtain the most coveted item in 
their hope chests, silver service. 
Shipment of furniture for the new 
homes of the nation was threat 
ened by lack of silver for mirror 
manufacture. Our newspapers and 
magazines would be “pictureless”’ 
—and soon—unless there was 
quick solution of the silver nitrate 
shortage. 

Independent photo-engraving 
concerns—makers of “plates” for 
the nation’s biggest advertisers— 
and the union of their employees, 
wired President Truman and 
many others in Washington about 


the acuteness of their situation. | 


They also obtained a ruling from 


the Treasury that there was no/| 


law on the statute books prevent 
ing the processing of silver dollars 
into the light-sensitive emulsions 
needed in their trade. 

Similarly, it was discovered 
that the production of new motion 
pictures might soon be jeopardized 
because leading photographic 
manufacturers had, in June, va 
riously but two to eight weeks 
supplies of silver nitrate. 

The chief radiologist 
Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, Minn., 
pointed out that American lives 
might be endangered by the short 
age of this chemical, vital to the 
production of X-ray film—of 
which hospitals, clinics, and doc- 
tors, and dentists’ offices use near 
ly 100,000,000 square feet an- 
nually. 

A leading manufacturer of elec— 
trical contact points declared that 
if the automotive industry were 
operating at full capacity, deliv— 
ery of cars, trucks and farm ma-— 
chinery would be halted within 
three weeks because of the ex- 
haustion of these little silver—tip— 
ped devices. The rapidly expand— 
ing home appliances industries 





of the| 





would be similarly affected; and, 
finally, shortage of “points” re- 
placements would affect the oper— 
ation and control of all the motor— 
powered assembly lines of the 
country. 

Silver is a necessary critical 
material without which it is im— 
possible to manufacture many 
other things all of us want, and 
it is vital to many other industrial 
operations, including food proces- 
sing. 

But, enough of the “truth about 
silver” had reached Washington, 
and from so many directly con~- 
cerned sources, that even Senator 
McCarran no longer could hold 
out against the pressure to end 
delay and take decisive action. As 
noted, even he has retreated from 
the “$1.29-or-bust” position for 
the time being. 

One of the most encouraging 
phases of this awakening on sil-— 
ver was the hundreds of news- 
paper editorials printed. And, the 
number of writers who, correctly, 
wrote about silver as an industrial 
commodity, a vital necessity of 
our lives and our industry; and 
who demanded an end to the con— 
fusion, arising out of the attempt 
by westerners to clothe it in 
sanctity as a precious monetary 
metal. 

As somebody once said on the 
Senate floor: 

“Silver has all the attributes of 
money except value.” 

What the many and varied sil- 
ver using industries need, of 
course, is a free commodity mar-— 
ket in this useful metal. Let its 
price be determined by supply 
and demand, as is the price of any 
other commodity, and not by law. 

I hope that some of the recent 
“education” on this subject sticks 
in the minds of our legislators and 
the public, so that it will not be 
necessary to fight this “battle of 
silver” over and over again dur— 
ing the years ahead. 





End Silver Deadlock 


House and Senate agree on price of 90.5 cents per ounce for metal, 
without time limit. Fifty million ounces reported now available 


for industry. 


On July 19, both Houses of Congress, after being deadlocked for 
months on the price the Treasury should receive for silver released 


for industrial purposes, passed :.® 


measure which fixed the price at 
90.5 cents per ounce. This was 
approximately the price for which 
the Senate held out against the 
figure of 71.11 cents provided by 
the House bill, and which was the 
statutory price until last Decem- 
ber, when the Green Act expired. 
The original Senate measure, 
which was attached to the Treas- 
ury-Post office appropriations bill 
provided for a price of 90.3 cents 
per ounce for two years, and 
thereafter an increase to the full 
monetary value of $1.29 per 
ounce. The new measure sets no 
time limit to the 90.5 cent price. 


The Silver Bloc in the Senate 
had stoutly maintained that the 
price of the metal is now much 
above the Treasury purchasing 
price, at which all newly mined 
silver is sold under the terms of 


the Silver Purchase Act. The bloc 
had insisted that the price of sil- 
ver would go above the $1.29 per 
ounce, the present monetary basis. 
By inserting a provision for $1.29 
after an elapse of the two-year 
period, silver metal would again 








be practically restored to old sta- 
tus which existed under bimet- 
alism. 

Because of the war, the indus- 
trial demands for silver metal has 
been greatly increased, and man- 
ufacturers had to depend on the 
Treasury’s surplus for the bulk of 
their supplies, as provided under 
the Green Act, which expired in 
December. The Treasury had re-* 
leased these supplies at 71.1l¢ 
as provided by the Act. The Sen- 
ate Silver Bloc headed by Sen. 
Abe Murdock of Utah, succeeded 
in obtaining a majority of the 
Senate in favor of a higher price, 
so a deadlock ensued. This re- 
sulted in silver users finding it 
difficult to obtain much needed 
supplies and caused, in some 
cases, it is reported, the actual 
melting down of silver coins. The 
industrial consumption of silver is 
now placed at between 30 and 40 
million ounces annually, and it is 
indicated that the Treasury can 
now supply some 50 million unces, 
not required for coinage. 








——- 
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The Good Record of European Dollar Bonds 


Fifty-six per cent of outstanding issues are receiving full interest, 


survey shows. 
suggested. 


Withholding of credit from defaulting nations is 


“More than 56% of all European dollar bonds, or $239,228,700 par 
value, outstanding in the American market (exclusive of bonds of 


Axis countries 
and their sat-— 
ellites) are 
being serviced 
in full as to 
interest and 
amortization 
excepting 
Danish issues 
which are re- 
ceiving only 
interest,” ac~— 
cording to 
Max Winkler 
of Bernard, 
Winkler & 
Co., and for- 
mer Economic 
Adviser to the 
to U. S. Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

“Axis and ‘satellite bonds out-— 
standing at $775,692,180, account 
for nearly two-thirds of the total 
of . $1,202,577,200. Of the re- 
mainder, $187,656,320, or 15.64 per 
cent is in complete default. If 
Axis bonds are added, the amount 
of defaulted bonds is increased to 
$963,348,500, or well over 80% of 
the total. Details follow: 

Total European bonds out- 


» Ww 





Dr. Max Winkler 


standing (par value)____-_- $1,202,577,200 
Bonds of Axis and satellite 
I ee 775,692,180 
Idem, in of total____ 64.64 
Other Buropean bonds__-_--- 425,885,020 
Idem, in @% of total____ 35.36 
Bonds receiving full interest. 239,228,700 
Idem, in “% of total_____ 19.394 
Bonds in default, excl., of 
_ SE 187,656,320 
Idem, in % of total____- 15.64 


“Since many of the defaulting 
countries have already received 
or are about to receive financial 
accommodations from the United 
States through the intermediacy 
of governmental agencies, it seems 
distinctly unfair to extend credits 
to those who do not see their way 
clear to respect the rights of 
American creditors.” 


Godoy Forms New 
Foreign Trade Concern 


The formation of E. A. Godoy 
& Co., Ine., a New York corpora-— 
tion to specialize in foreign trade, 
and the opening of their new of. 
fices in the Cunard Building, 25 
Broadway, New York, is an- 
nounced today (Thursday) by the 
company’s president, Emilio A. 
Godoy. 

Mr. Godoy was until recently 
an officer of W. R. Grace & Co., 
international shipping and trading 
concern, from which he resigned 
in order to organize the new com- 
pany. His extensive experience in 
international commercial and fi- 
nancial business includes 25 years 
of association both here and 
abroad with White, Weld & 
Co., the Chase Harris Forbes Cor- 
poration, and W. R. Grace & Co. 

The new company will act pri- 
marily as general agents and ex- 
port-import representatives for 
selected industrial and commer- 
cial concerns in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Mr. Godoy, who was born in 
Lima, Peru, in 1898, was a mem- 
ber of the Peruvian delegation to 
the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco in 1945. In 1944 he 
was a member of the Peruvian 
delegation to the International 
Labor Conference at Philadelphia. 
He has been a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York since 1923, and 
from 1942 to 1945 was a member 
of. their Committee on Foreign 
Commerce. He is also a member 
of India House, the Pan American 
Society, and the Peruvian Ameri- 
can Association, of New York, and 
of the Bolsa de Comercio of Bue- 
nos Aires. 

Directors of the new company 
are: Gilbert G. Browne, Jean Cat- 
tier, Marcus H. Elliott, William F. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Godoy. 











o— 


Attend Party of 
Toledo Bogd Club 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Mem 
bers of the Cleveland Bond Club 
are still talking about the “terri- 
fic” party given by the Bond 
Club of Toledo last week-end. 

More than a dozen Cleveland 
representatives attended and re 


ported that there were over 150 
present from out-of-town. 

Among the Clevelanders were 
Robert Davider of Nelson, Brown-— 
ing & Co., Jimmy Russell of Got- 
tron, Russell & Co., Mort Cayne 
of Cayne & Co., John Johnson 
and H. B. McLaren of McDonald 
& Co., William Robbins of Ball, 
Burge & Kraus, William Watter-— 
son of Fahey, Clark & Co., Clar- 
ence Davis and Emil Legros of 
First Cleveland Corp., and Carl 
Doerge, Edward Parsons, Jr., and 
William Mericka, all of Wm. J. 
Mericka & Co. 

Edward Liska of Braun, Bos-— 
worth & Co., is president of the 
Toledo club. 





Meredith Publishing 
Stock Publicly Offered 


Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and associates offered July 
19 129,000 shares of common stock, 
$1 par value, of Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., publishers of “Better 
Homes and Gardens” and “Suc- 
cessful Farming.” The _ stock, 
priced at $23.50 per share, is being 
sold to the generai public for the 
first time. The offering does not 
represent new financing but is 
being made for the account of cer 
tain stockholders. 

The company was organized in 
Iowa in 1905 as successor to the 
publishing business started in 
1902 by E. T. Meredith. Original-— 
ly known as Successful Farming 
Publish Company, the company 
adopted its present name in 1925, 
three years after the first appear- 
ance of “Better Homes and Gar- 
dens.” Both of the company’s 
major publications are devoted to 
non-fiction “how-to” articles con- 
taining valuable information 
about the home and the farm. 

Currently “Better Homes and 
Gardens,” with a circulation of 
2,640,000 for the June, 1946, issue, 
is the nation’s ninth largest 
monthly magazine. The circula-— 
tion of “Successful Farming” for 
the same month was 1,200,000. 





Swiss Government Gold Reserves 


Inflation in Hungary 

Since 1943 the Swiss Government has constituted gold holdings 
in addition to those of the National Bank. These holdings result from 
government acquisition, by means of internal loans, of part of the 
export proceeds in dollars convertible in:o gold. According to a 
table in the monthly “Bulletin” of the League of Nations on Gold 
Reserves, these holdings amounted to 1,142 million frances at the end 
of April 1946. On the same date @— 


the gold reserve of the National 
Bank was 4,756 million francs. 


Hyper-inflation in Hungary 

The following figures taken 
from regular Bulletin tables, il- 
lustrate the pace of the inflation 
in progress in Hungary: 


Notes in circulation 


Hungary (in millions of pengos) 
26th. SOO Setiweweund 975 
Sa IE siren aiktneds a> tne 10,672 
NINES lciatiniackimaes tie 41,923 
8 | eee 765,446 
EE thin titikeabarcoeeaan 5,237,800 
eee 34,001,600 
ES Se 434,304,100 
SV sEeee cccecccces 2,913,833,000 
ae.V 4006 2... cscs 14,111,512,000 


According to the official index 
numbers, the’ cost of living in 
Budapest was 24,000 times higher 
in December 1945 than in August 
1939; the cost of food had in- 
creased more than 54,000 times. 
It must be presumed that these 
figures have now been greatly ex- 
ceeded. 








O'Donnell Rejoins 
Hartley Rogers, Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Hartley 
Rogers Company, 1411 Fourth 
Avenue Building, announce that 
Martin V. O’Donnell, formerly 
Major in the Army of the United 
States, has rejoined their staff. Mr. 
O’Donnell had been with the firm 
since 1930, and after three and 
one-half years’ service in the 
Alaskan and European Theater, is 


now returning to his former 
work, 
Darrell K. Carlson, formerly 


T-5, Army of the United States, 
has also been added to the firm’s 
staff. 


Ordas in Los Angeles 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Joseph Frank Ordas has opened 
offices at 631 West 117th Street, 


to engage in a securities business. 
Mr. Ordas has recently been con- 
nected with the Keystone Com- 
pany of Boston. Prior thereto he 
was with Straus Securities Co. in 
Chicago. 











New Issues 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these Securities for sale, or 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus; the Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer to sell these Securities. in any State 
to any person to whom it is unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


239,940 Shares* 


$2.10 Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock — 


Price: $52 


Per Share 





479,880 Shares* 
$1.05 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative if and only to extent earned) 


Price: $26 


Per Share 





Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
' Lehman Brothers 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


* Rights (evidenced by Subscription Warrants) to subscribe for such Shares, at the respective 
prices stated above, have been issued by the Company, which Rights will expire at 
2 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, July 30, 1946, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such dealers participating 
in this issue as may legally offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 
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Announces Radio Telephone Service 


New York Telephone Company expects to have facilities available 
late this summer. Will offer three classes of service. Rates ‘en- 
tatively fixed, and equipment may be furnished by customer or by 


company at a rental charge. 


Two-way radiotelephone service for motor vehicles in New York 
City and vicinity will be available late this summer or early fall, 
ns of the® ' 
Co. This. vehicle and any regular telephone 


according to present pla 
New York Telephone 
service will enable connections to 
be made between mobile usits and 
any telephone in the Bell System, 

Permission from the federal 
Communications Commission to 
establish this urban service is 
awaited, but construction of the 
necessary equipment is expected 
to begin in August. 

At first there will be one voice 
channel in the 150 megacycle 
range. The control station in the 
Long Lines Building at 32 Avenue 
of the Americas will be linked 
with two 250-watt transmitters. 
One of these will be on. that 
building, and the other on the 
telephone compzny’s building at 
40 South Fifth Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon. 

The service, according to pres- 
ent estimates, will extend approx- 
imately: 20 to 25 miles from each 
transmitter, to include Greater 
New York, Nassau County, lower 
Westchester County, and nearby 
New Jersey. To pick yp signals 
from the mobile units, receiving 
stations will be established at 
strategic locations. Mobile serv- 
ice operators at a switchboard in 
the Long Lines Building will 
handle the calls, and are now be- 
ing trained for the service. 


As equipment becomes avail- 
able; additional channels will be 
added to take care of more cus- 
tomers and increased traffic. At 
least several hundred mobile units 
and three channels are expected 
to be served within the next year. 


While many vessels already. use 
the more extensive coastal-harbor 
radiotelephone service, provided 
since 1937, the new service will 
be available to craft in nearby 
waters and would help relieve the 
traffic now handled by the marine 
telephone operators. 

Three classes of service will be 
offered: (1) a general two-way 
telephone service between any 











or other mobile unit; (2) a two- 
way dispatch service between a 
customer’s office and his own mo- 
bile units only; and (3) a one-| 
way signaling service to mobile 
units to notify the driver that he 
should comply with pre-arranged 
instructions. 

While rates have not been def-| 
initely determined, and therefore 
not yet submitted for approval by 
governmental authorities, tenta- 
tive rates for a three-minute. gen- 
eral message within the urban 
area will range- from 39-to 402, 
depending on the location of the 
land telephone. There will be a} 
minimum. monthly service charge | 
of $7, which will include 15 to 20° 
three-minute calls, and a direc- 
tory listing if desired. The charge 
for a one-minute two-way dis-. 
patch call will be 15¢. There will! 
also be a minimum monthly. serv- | 
ice charge for dispatch service. 
The rates for most calls will not) 
vary with the location of the ve- 
hicle. If the calling or called land ' 
telephone is outside the New York | 
service area, toll rates will apply: | 


The radio equipment on the ve-| 
hicle or boat will normally be | 
provided by the telephone com- | 
pany, but may be provided by the} 
customer. If furnished by the | 
company, the monthly rental | 
charge is at present scheduled to! 
be $15, which will include main- | 
tenance. The installation charge 
will be $25. 


Following is an example of how | 
the service will operate: A man) 
in New York City who wants to 
talk to the occupant of a certain | 
mobile unit will call or dial “Long | 
Distance” and ask to be connected , 
with the mobile service operator, | 
to whom he will give the number. | 
Numbers such as WJ 2-3873 will 
be used. The operator will send 
over the channel a signal which 
will cause a bell to ring and a 





light to go on in the vehicle. When 
the driver sees or hears his signal 
he will answer, and his voice will 
travel by radio to the nearest re- 
ceiving station and thence by tele- 
phone wire to the ealler. 

The person in the vehicle will 
place a call by lifting his tele- 
phone and pressing a “talk” but- 
ton to signal the operator. 

Another type of this. service 
will operate along certain inter- 
city highways. Present plans call 
for radiotelephone stations alonz 
the New York City-Boston high- 


| way, to be ready early in Novem- 


ber, and the New York-Albany- 
Buffalo highway, ready early next 
year. Transmitter-receivers will 


| be located in or near New York 
City, White Plains, Poughkeepsie, ! 


Albany; Fonda,. Utica, 
Rochester and Buffalo. 
re OS aes Senn 


Sheehan Joins Siaff 


Syracuse 


Of New York Curb 


John J. Sheehan, former news- 
paper reporter and army public 
relations man, has joined the pub 
lic relations s‘aff of the New York 
Curb Exchange, Fred C. Moffatt, 
chairman of the comma,tiee o:: 
public relations, announced. 

Prior to entering the service in 
1942 Mr. Sheehan was a newspa 
per reporter and writer, first on 
the staff of the “Jersey Observer” 
for two years and later on. tre 
“Hucson Dispatch” for a similar 
period. 

Joining the army, he was as 
signed.to the 489th Armored Ar 
tillery, a unit of the 7th Armored 
Division. Attached later to Divi 
sion Headquarters, he helped as 
a writer on the public relations 
staff to institute the War Depart 
ment orientation program in his 
division. He also wrote, produced 
and directed radio programs in 
support of the “Why We Fight” 
indoctrination series and edited 
two GI newspapers. 

Following his release from the 
service, Mr. Sheehan was with the 
Western Electric Company as a 
procurement — specialist before 
joining the Curb Exchange. 
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Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Hallgarten & Co. 








July 22, 1946. 








This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to-buy, any of such Shares. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


495,700 Shares 


Hoving Corporation 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $23.50 per share 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons to whom 
the undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation Glere, Forgan & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


Stone &-Webster Securities Corporation 


Central Republic Company 
(Incorporated) 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Smith; 


4 





Incorporated 


Barney & Co. 

Eastman, Dillon &.Co. 
Estabrook & Co 

E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
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World War Il Has Reduced British Holdings of 
American Securities & Investments Rhout 50% 


(Continued from pave 480) 


able to repay more than a ‘third 
'of that lean in five years. As of 
May 31, the principal remaining 
to be paid was $236,060,000. Dur- 
ing the five years, too, the earn- 
ings of the collateral paid off 
$41.000.000 in interest and created 
a $14.000.000 re:erve fund to meet 
future neéds. 

As none of the collateral can be 
returned to the British holders as 
long as any part-of the $390,000,- 
000 loan remains unpaid, this 
liquidation will continue until 
nothing is left of the note. Col- 
lateral can be so.d with RFC con- 
sent, but. the ‘dollar proceeds 
must then be applied to the note, 
but only $25,000,000 of co'lateral 
tured or been redeemed in this 
way. 

At least half ofall British 
holdings in this country are being 
held in one way or another by 
the RFC as collateral for the 
$390,000,000 loan. This col ateral 
consists, for the most part, it is 
understood, of securitics, valued 
at 1£41 priccs, at about $315.000,- 
200. All but: 23 securities prob- 
ably included in the col'atera! are 
owned outright by 
Government. 

There has been some appre- 
hension felt in Wall Stree ove 
the probable action the Britisr 
may take regarding the securities 
in the collateral. Recent weak- 
ness in the stock market was at- 
tributed by some _ raders to the 
possibility that the British had 
eral on the market. 
available, it has been 
some market analysts, 
although England will 
try to dispose of her securities 
held as RFC collateral, she will 
wait for an’ advantageous market 
and will not act until all details of 
the mew $3,750,000,0C0 loan 
straightened out. 

As previously revealed in nu- 
merous repor s, the securities held 
as collateral are in two classes. 


.00, that, 


resentative Ameizican 
aQaving a market value, 
prices of $200600,000, and the 
other, “‘unlisied”’ securities of 66 
compenies with a 1941 value of 
$115,C00,090. As far as can be de- 
termined these are the only re- 
maining American 
owned by the British in this coun- 
try. There is a bare possibility 
that there may be a small amount, 
in dollar value, of other secur- 
ities which for one reason 01 
another were either not avail- 
able or not considered desir- 
abte as collateral for the RFC note 
which should be included in the 
to al of Br’tish-owned - Americar 
securities. It is doubtful whether. 
at 1941 prices, all Bri ish secur- 
ities. including the RFC collatera! 
in the United States, would ex- 
ceed $347,000,C00. 

Just prior to Sritisn entry intc 
the war. Eng!ard, run zing oul o’ 
her gold stocks, resorted to the 
sale of $115,000,000 of her invest- 
ments in the Uritcd States to ob- 
tain dollars with which to pur- 
chase rezded war materials here 
At the time of her entry into the 
war, Engliend had $290,000.000 ir 
invesimcrts held in truct in thi 
country for beneficiaries. Thus 
she. had $495,000,000 in American 
investments available for use as 
collateral ‘or.the RFC loan. Of this 


amount, investments, representing 
the capital stock of 40 British- 
owned American insurance com- 
and -totaling $180,00C 000. 
are known to have been put up as 
additional collateral for the RFC 
loan. The earnings of the Ameri- 
can branches of 41 British insur- 
} ance companies were also pledged 
as collateral for the loan. 

In the light of these considera- 


at 1941 








—up to May 3i—has either ma-| 


the British | 


unloaded some of its RFC collat-| 
While the)! 
RFC reports for June are not yet! 
held by} 


probably | 


are | 


vie, “usted” securities of 83 rep-| 
companies, | 


securities | 


| tions, the maximum value of Brit- 
\ish investments in the United 
| Sta es, at 1941 prices, would ap- 
pear to be worth about $785,000,- 
000. Unlike the secu:ities, these 
investments are, for the most part, 
| still owned by British nationals 
|as it is known that here are very 
\few British Government-owned 
stocks and securities in American 
industries, 

| There are many peop'e who fee] 
| thes these vas holdings of the 
British in this country should have 
been earmarked for use as: collat- 
eral for the new $3,750.000,000 
/loan as soon as they were no long- 
|€r needed as collate al for the 
$390,000,000 RFC loan. 

| The British plight is known to 
be desperate, however, In terms 
(of geld and American securities 
end inves ments owned by the 
| British, English assets are now 
| down to 25% of what they were 
| back in prewar days. 

| There is one important respect 
,in which the British are giving 
evidence of their capacity to repay 
loans obtained from this country 
withou. the necessity of putting 
/up collateral. This one respect is 
England’s disposition to produce— 
produce—and produce. Americans 
| might take a lesson from the Brit- 
| ish attitude toward production. Of 
‘course, the British must ighten 
_up their belts while producing for 
the rest of the world, as it were. 
| But perhaps this is the way to eco- 
nomic revival, particularly a re- 
| vival from the depths into which 
-he British economy has appar-. 
ently plunged. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the new American loan of $3,750,- 
000,000 to the British will have 
the effect of increasing inflation- 
ary pressures in this country by 
'sharpening the demand for Amer- 
ican goods. There is talk, for in- 
| stance, of England paying off some 
of her Indian indeb edness with 
|American goods, such gs locomo- 
|tives, to be purchased through 
| credit extended in the $3,750,000,- 
000 loan. Part of the inflationary 
pressure which is expected to de- 
velop here could have been avoid- 
'ed by employing the earnings of 
| RFC collateral to produce dollars. 
|The ugly head of inflation thus 
‘raises its head still higher here 
‘when a. least one section of the 
| British. Empire, through the man- 
ipulation of currency in foreign 
\exchange, has given itself some 
protection against inflation — at 
our expense—and boasts about it! 

In all their misfortune, the Brit- 
ish have run into some element of 
luck and good fortune with re- 
spect to the American securities 
and insurance stocks which they 
own. It has been estimated that 
rising markets have appreciated 
the value of these holdings as 
much as $200,000,000.. If the Brit- 
ish were to sell such of the collat- 
eral ds they needed to pay off the 


valanee of the $390,000,000 note, 
hey would still have an equity of 
3500,000,000 or more in what was 
‘eft of the collateral. 

Fifteen of the 23 securities in- 
cluded in the collateral which 
night possibly still be owned by 
British national are listed below. 
n the case of these securities, the 
“3ritish Government merely “bor- 
‘owed” the securities for their 
‘ollar earnings, paying the British 
ywners an equivalent in sterling. 
The first 16 of the securities listed 
were those which British nation- 
als could sell outright to the Brit- 
ish Government if they wished. 
The next six are those which Brit- 
ish national could sell abroad with 
the consent of the RFC. There are 
two other securities (names not 
known) tithe to. whieh can _ be 








‘changed only: through transfers - 
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among the British on the London 
Stock Exchange. 


Perhaps Still Owned By 
British Nationals 


LISTED 
Shares 
50,000 Celanese Corp. of America, 7% 
cum. prior preferred 
Cclanese Corp. of America, 7% 
cum. Ist partic. preferred 
Celanese Corp. of America, com. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., $3 
cum. conv. preference stock 
par value Cities Service Co., 5% 
conv. gold debs., June 1, 1950 
Climax Molybedenum Co., com. 
Congoleum Nairn Inc., common 
Dividend Shares Inc.,; capital 
Gt. Northern Iron Ore Proper- 
ties, ctfs. of beneficial interest 
International Paper & Power, 
5% cum. conv. preferred 
John Morrell] & Co.,. common 
Pure Oil Co., 5% cum. conv. pfd. 
Singer Mfg. Co., capital 
Standard Oil Co. (N: J.), capital 
U. S. & International Seeurities 
Corp., $5 cum. Ist preferred 


40,000 


230,000 
30,000 


$1,250,000 


80,000 
300,000 
3,800,000 
70,000 


50,000 


57,000 
9,000 
93,000 
180.000 
30,000 


4,700 W. R. Grace & Co., 8% cum. 
“A’’ preferred 
4,000 W. R. Grace & Co., 8% non- 
cum. ‘‘B” preferred 
3,400 W. R. Grace & Co., 6% cum, 
preferred 
26,400 W. R. Grace & Co., common 
$1,994,000 par Virginian. Corp., 5% coll. 
trust serial notes ‘‘M,’’ Jan. 
1, 1952 
UNLISTED 
437,375 American Thread Co., 5% cum. 
preference 
Other securities in original collateral 


believed stil owned by British Government 


LISTED SECURITIES 


Allied Stores Corp., 5% cum. 
preferred R 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., commo 

Amerada Corp., capital 

American & Foreign Power Co., 
Inc., $7. 1st cum. preferred 

American Locomotive Co., 
cum. preferred 

American News Co., capital 

American Rolling Mill Co., com. 

American Smelting & Refining 
Co., common 

American Sugar Refining Co., 
7°o cum. preferred 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., capital 

American Tobacco Co., ‘‘B’’ com. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
$7 cum. preferred 

Barnsdall Oil Co., capital 

Briggs Mfg. Co., capital 

Chrysler Corp., common 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., 
6% cum. preferred ‘‘A’’ 


35,000 


19,000 
133,000 
100,000 

4,800 1% 

10,000 
133,000 

56,600 


4,000 
70,000 


34,000 
6,000 


50,000 
35,000 
36,000 
19,000 


59,000 Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp., common 
50,000 Commonwealth & Southern, $6 


cum. preferred 

Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Balt., common 

Continental Baking Co., 8% cum. 
preferred 

Eastman Kodak Co., common 

Electric Power & Light Corp., 
$6 cum. preferred 

Flintkote Co., common 

First Nat'l Bank of the City of 
New York 

General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., common 

General Motors Corp., common 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., $5 
cum. conv. preference 

W. T. Grant.Co., common 

Great. Northern. Ry. Co., pfd. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., common 

Loew's Ine., common 

P. Lorillard Co., common 

Marlin-Rockwell Corp., common 

McGraw Electric Co., common 

Monsanto Chemical Co., common 

National Biscuit Co., common 

New York Air Brake Co., com. 

Oxford Paper Co., $5 cum. pref. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J., 
common 

Radio Corp. of America, common 

Radio Corp. of America, $3.50 
lst cum. conv. preferred 

St. Joseph Lead Co., capital 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., capital 

Servel Inc., common 

Shell Union Oil Corp., common 

Simmons Co., capital 

Soconv-Vacuum Oil 
capital 

Standard Brands, Inc., 

Standard Oil Co. 
capital 

Sterling Products, Inc., capital 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., com. 

Tri-Continental Corp., $6 cum. 
preferred 

United Shoe Machinery 
common 

U. S. Steel Corp., 7% cum. pid. 

Vick Chemical Co., capital 

Westinghouse Air Brake 
capital 

Wheeling Steel Corp., 
conv. prior preferred 

F. W. Woolworth Co., capital 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
common 

par value American & Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., 5% debs., 
Mareh 1, 2030 

par value Cities Service Power 
& Light Co., 542% debs., Nov. 
1, 1952 


11,000 
12,000 


57,000 
15,060 


27,000 
1,300 


10,000 


434,000 
36,000 


11,200 
44,000 
54,000 
34,000 
12,500 

7,000 
22,000 
53,000 
60,000 

8,500 
25,000 
24,000 


177,000 
8,000 


10,000 
7,000 
20,000 
200,000 
17,500 
136,000 Co,,. Int, 
170,000 
315,000 


common 
(Indiana) 


36,000 
19,000 
30,000 


15,000 Corp., 


21,006 
10,000 


40,600 Co. 


’ 7,000 $5 cum 
247,000 
75,000 


$2,750,060 


$350,000 


4 UNUISTED SECURITIES 
615 United States Potash Co., Inc., 
preferred stock 6% 
288,750 United States Potash Co., Inc., 
common stock 
2.980 Delta & Pine Land Co. of Mis- 
sissippi, capital stock 





























Shares Shares Sun Underwriters Insurance Co. . = 
$3,000,000 par value Delta & Pine Land 21,000 Dunlop Tire & Rubber, 8% 2nq | American Union Insurance Co. of New York illinois Secur 
Co. of Mississippi, 1st mtge. preierred Central Union Insurance Co. ! 
bonds 197,300 Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., | Provident Fire Insurance Co. 
$1,260,000 par value Delta & Pine Land common Manhat#tan Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 4 
Co. of Mississippi, 2nd mtge. 145,600 J & J Coats (R. I.) Inc., capita] | Seaboard Pire & Marine Insurance Co. of in 0 
bonds stock “ wae York ; 
3,434 Delta Planting Co., capital stock 180,090 Clark Thread Co., capital stock orkshire Indemnity Co. ROCKFO — i 
78,722 Linen Thread Co., Inc., capital au,v07 Clark Thread Co. of Georgia; Eagle Pire Co. of New York es aD, TLL. Officers 
stock capital stock Nerwich Union Indemnity Co. and Directors of the Illinois Se- 
30,595 Yardley. of London, Inc., 4% % 800 North Georgia Processing Co., | Albany Insurance Co, curity Dealers apr 
preferred Inc., capital stock a Insurance Co. of Great Britain, as y ealers Association were 
87.247 Yardley of London, Inc., com. 4.399 Stowell-MacGregor Corp., cap- ocated in New York uests of i 
6,000 Ferguson-Sherman Mig. Corp., ital stock Caledonian-American Insurance Co. Se pang mnchtons Security 
class A common 2,500 Spool Cotton Co., capital stock . 7 — 
1,500 Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. Corp., 100 Jonas Brook & Bros. (U. S. A.), | U. S. BRANCHES OF BRITISH clation of 
class B common capital stock INSURANCE COMPANIES which Paul E 
x “ay which Paul E. 
35,000 R. T. Prench Co., capital stoek 100,765 Dentists Supply Co. of New| British & Foreign Marine Insur. Co., Ltd. Conrad f 
50 Atlantis Sales Corp., capital York, common Liverpool & Lendon & Globe Insurance Co pl: 
stock ; 1,005 F. W. Cook Co., capital stock Ltd. "}Conrads & 
8,400 var Mepateer<eemee! Co., 7,029 ee ee Bearings, 6% am ae er Ltd. Co. is Presi- 
f st as ; " . names & Mersey arine Insur. Co., Ltd. 
2,167 Lea & Perrins Inc., class A stk. ©@,000 Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp.. | British General Insurance Co., Ltd. dent, at. the 
: Lea & Perrins Inc., class B stk. common Copimercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. Mauh - Nah- 
7,000 oe Finishing Co., capital 10,779 Ensign-Bickford Co., com. stock peoer Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. Tee-See 
‘ * -alatime Insuranc 
20,000 Interlaken Mills, capital stock 1,000 Okonite-Callender Cable Co., | Union Asaurance Society. Ltd Country Caius 
850,250 Distillers Co., Ltd, (Del.), capital : Inc., 6% non-cum. preferred | North British .& Mercantile Insur. Co.,Lta.|ON July 18. 
7 stock 7,506 Okonite-Callender Cable Co., | Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. This meeting 
7,500 Morganite Brush Co., Inc., capi- ~ Inc., common London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. was the fore 
plicit = bo nl c ator $275,000. par value Okonite-Callender Ca- | Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. * 
2,500 — ey & Co., Inc., capital ble Co., Inc., 5% 1st mtge,| The Union Marine & Genera) Insurance runner of 
: Sue ; debentures Co., Ltd. similar meet- 
2,626 Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 7% : 2 . | Gener ide ire j ; : : 
ouha.. preferdnce > 255 Pembroke. Chemical Corp., capi- — or ut Fire & Life Assurance | ings to be held 
10,173 Firth-Sterling Steel Co., common al stec Employers’ Liability Assur in other Illi- 
, j 2 anc . Ltd. 
20,140 Keasbey & Mattison Co., capital 215 Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc.; | Law Union &. Rock aaeanee Yada Fo ae nois cities Owen V. Van Camp 
: stock of America, B capita] stock London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. oO ; V 
12,000 — Deye & Co., Inc., capital BRITIAH-OWNED U. &. INSURANCE Marine Insurance’ Co. Ltd. Wen 
stock — : . §. Y Standard Marine Ins 
11,300 Twenty-five Broadway Corp., COMPANIES Pearl oe Co. Lia. tein se Van Camp.of, Eaygrt, Ven Camp 
caus nites stock Mest i American & Foreign Insurance Co. one Insurance Office Ltd. & Co., President of the Associa- 
9 é > 7% cum. | Capital Fire Insurance Co. of California aritime, Insurance Co. Lid. ; i ; 
poe = eptocenas.- ae ei 5s Re Regle Indemnity Co. Scottish Union & National Insurance Co. tion, presided at the meeting. 
+5, er Perkins Inc., on stk. | Federal Union Insurance Co. ar & General Insurance Corp. Ltd. Prese ees 
3,750 Pacific Molasses Co. Ltd., capi- | Globe Indemnity Co. Royal Exchange Assurance nt also were Harry A. Tr 
se a Steck ie ma Feet cae Fire Insurance Co. State Assurance Co, Ltd. of. Paul H. Davis. & Co., Robert 
50 isd, e ., Capital stoc ueen Insurance Co, of North America London Assurance 
1,550 Monee & James Ltd., capital | Royal Indemnity Co. Londen & Provincial Marine & General Strauss of Strauss Brothers, M. G. 
; stoc *| Seaboard Insurance Co. Insurance Co. Ltd. Kuechle of the Nati i 
2,398 Hecht, Levis & Kahn Inc., capi- |-Star Insurance Co. of America Yorkshire Insurance Co. Ltd. ational Securities 
iin Pcie Fi ‘ » er Anasap Central Insuranee Co. Indemnity Marine Assuraace Co. Ltd. Research Corporation, Directors of 
,00 j ne., 7% cum. pfd. alifornia Insurance Co. London & Scottish Assurance Corp. Ltd. ; 
10,000 Crown Mills Inc., common Columbia Casualty Co. Northern’ Assurance Co, Ltd. ; the IS.D.A., C. H. Redfield of 
100 F. W. Berk & Co., Inc., capital Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of Mormlak: Union Fire Insurance Society Ltd. Sills, Minton & Company, Secre- 
stoc A rance Co. ; ‘ 
158,325 American Association Inc., capi- | Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York | Pagle Star- Insurance Co, Ltd. tary, and Roy Iverson of Brails~ 
tal ‘stock Homeland Insurance Co. of America Caledonian Insurance Co. ford & Co 
$1,486,750 par value American Association ene Insurance Co. Century Insurance Co. Ltd. 
Inc.. income debentures ennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. Sea Insurance Co. Ltd. i 
5,394 Mica Insulator Co., capital stock.| Columbia Insurance Co. of New York Alliance Assurance Co. Ltd. The members . engaged, ip} 8 
7,164 C. Tennant Sons & Co. of New| Phenix Indemnity Co. | Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. Round Table discussion of. the 
anaes PPimse — Agr : Mates, Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Phila- H L E 5 general problems of the security 
7,375 1erican rea s0., 5% cum, delphia I a j 
s 307.078 A poateyeree. - Potomac Insurance Co. of the District of 7 ‘ mery in Salt ke business. 
,197,375 American rea o., common Columbia SALT LARS Cille: UL se Si 
4,580 Joseph Tetley & Co., Inc., pre- | London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of ’ Sigfred A. Sandeen of Sandeen 
lesved‘ cttek ea o America H. A, Emery has formed H. A.| & Co., and Boyd J. Easton handled 
; ’ rient Insurance Co. > = : 
4 000 se Bonney & Co. Inc., com- | Ssfeguard Insurance Co. Emery & Co. with offices at 39|the arrangements for the host or- 
aie Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Insur. Co : } , j i i j 
610 Dunlop Tire & Rubber, 8% cum. | Monarch Fire Insurance Co. Exchange Place to omy © the ganization. Mr. Sandeen is also a 
Ist preferred Sun Indemnity Co. of New York securities business. Director of the L.S.D.A. 
= pe me 























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and ts under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc. 


fv 


| OY, 


1 


the 


' 


550,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 





Price $17 per share 





pies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only by persons to whom 
undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation Hallgarten & Co. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


Ball, Burge & Kraus 


The First Cleveland Corporation 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


Schoelikopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


July 22, 1946. 


Central Republic Company 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Sutro & Co, 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. 

Field, Richards & Co. 

L. F. Rothschild & Co. 

Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 


(Incorporated) 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 
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| Railroad Securities 


RGA Abie +s wwde asse w ~visuwerce Commission Examiner Raipn 
A. Molster recommended that New York, Chicago & St. Louis be 
permitted to purchase from the parent company, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, 78,145 shares of common stock of Wheeling & Lake Erie. At 
the same time, however, 
Plate be at the same price at w 
acquired the stock (an average of > 


~~se + we we 








$70 a share as had been proposed 


Alabama Mills 


been purchased with a view to- 
— Nickel Plate and that in the 
interim of holding the een 
‘< . Chesapeake & Ohio had been get- 
Arden Farms ting a liberal return on its invest- 
Common & Preferred 
& Ohio is not entitled to reap the 
substantial profit of over $1,300,- 
000 it would get by selling the 
stock at 70. 
The consensus is that the Com- 
‘mission will go along with the 
examiner in his recommendation 


Dictaphone Corpn. 


Common 


stock and that some compromise 
Rivers de Cement may be worked out with respect 
A&B 
of merger of the two properties, 


Ernst& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III. 


absorbtion into the parent system, 
has come much closer. It was 
pointed out by the examiner that 
even with acquisition of these 
shares by Nickel Plate complete 


unification cf the properties was 
not possible. Nickel Plate will still 


summate a consolidation or mer- 
ger. All classes of stock of Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie have equal voting 
rights. Nickel Plate does not own 
any of the prior lien stock and 
only a small proportion of the 
preferred. 

The question of the necessary 
two-thirds voting control should 








TRADING MARKETS— 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
Universal Match Corp. 
Dixie Home Stores 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 








he recommended that the sale to Nickel | 
hich Chesapeake & Ohio originally | 


| $53.54 per share) rather than at) 


| in the initial petition. He pointed | 
| out that the shares had originally | 
|'same stock 


wards eventual ownership by | 


ment. He stated that Chesapeake | 


to let Nickel Plate acquire the 
to the price to be paid. It is con-| 
sidered that the prospective day | 


and presumably their eventual | 


lack the two-thirds of voting con- | 


| 

not be a difficult one to solve. Ié 
Nickel Plate does buy the 78,145 
shares of common from Chesa- 
peake & Ohio it will have a total 
of 246,145 shares, amounting to 
some 73% of that class. So far as 
'the prior lien stock is concerned 
| it should not present any particu- 
lar problem as it is virtually all 
'owned by Chesapeake & Ohio anc 
| is optioned to Nickel Plate. If, and 
when, Commission permission is 
| requested to exercise this option 
there wiil probably again be a 
sharp difference of opinion as to 
what price should be paid. Chesa- 
peake actually purchased this 
from Nickel Plate a 
few years ago below par and it is 
likely that there would be serious 
objections to the parent company 
making a profit on an_ inter- 
company transaction of this na- 
ture. Neither Nickel Plate nor the 
parent company has a controlling 
interest in the third class of stock 
(5%% convertible preferred) but 


| that stock is callable at par in any 


event and could readily be elim- 
inated from the picture if it stood 
in the way of merger. As a matter 
of fact, refunding of the issue has 
been under discussion for quite 
some time even without merger 
considerations. 

Acquisition of the Wheeling 
| stock, along with the partial uni- 
fication of operations it will make 
| possible even before merger or 
consolidation, will materially 
| strengthen the basic position of 
|Nickel Plate. Aside from any 
other consideration it is the gen- 
'eral feeling among rail analysts 
that merely as an investment prop- 
osition based on the earnings 
power and dividend prospects for 
the stock purchase at the pro- 


| posed price would be a sound 
|'move on the part of the Nickel 
Plate management. Moreover, it is 
considered likely that the im- 
provement in Nickel Plate’s status 
by virtue of the acquisition of the 
block of Wheeling stock will ma- 
terially strengthen the position of 


} 





Tennessee Gas & Trans. 





VAN TUYL & ABBE 
72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 


Telephone Teletype 
HA 2-6622 NY 1-1499 








Specialists in 


RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 








Railroad Bonds and Stocks 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 











Selected Situations at all Times 











BUS iggini Co | 


incor RATED 








GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS-BONDS 


Broad Street New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6400 
Teletype NY 1-1063 





When issued 








Illinois Central 


and 


Chicago, St. Louis 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


When issued profits discounted 


losses assumed 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 


the Nickel Plate preferred in the 
event of a future renewal of an 
offer of merger with Chesapeake 
& Ohio. It may be recalled that 
when the four road merger plan 
was first announced nearly a year 
ago the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
common stock was offered 1% 
shares of Chesapeake & Ohio 


common. If this ratio still holds 
good the prospective stock ac- 
quisition would logically improve 
the position of Nickel Plate pre- 
ferred by 117,217.55 shares of 
Chesapeake & Ohio common or 
almost a third of a share per share 


of Nickel Plate preferred stock 
| outstanding. 








til the date set for wage renego 
tiations. Barring a strong senti 
ment in favor of premature wage 
reopening promulgated by a gov 
ernment-management-labor con 
ference, this would certainly be 
the best course of action in the 
majority of instances. Under these 
circumstances, it is doubtful that 
any responsible union would risk 
a strike that so openly flaunts its 
contract. 

But the situation today is an ex 
plosive one, and any one of a num- 
ber of other conditions is possible 
which would make it more diffi 
cult to refuse flatly to bargain 
with the union on these grounds. 
Just to mention a few possibili 
ties: (1) there is growing pressure 
for a government sponsored con 
ference on this question and its 
conclusions are difficult to pre 
dict; (2) if prices continue to rise, 
public opinion might crystallize 
union determination to demand 
an immediate reconsideration of 
the wage scales; (3) individual 


reopening demand as a quid pro 
quo for settling some other dis- 
pute. These items could be read 
ily expanded. 

It is, therefore, timely for man 
agement to consider what action 
should be taken if rising prices 
and union demands for higher 
wages force wage increases to be 
come an issue at this time for col 
lective bargainnig. 

A great deal will depend, of 
course, on the financial condition 
of the individual company con 
cerned. Some _ industries, and 
some companies in any industry, 


will find that their costs of oper 
ation are not being offset by cor 
responding dollar increases in 
their income. In these instances, 
where public opinion or strong 
union pressure have forced them 
to the bargaining table, reliance 
must be placed on the economic 
arguments surrounding their case. 
With a view toward the possibil- 


its showing the effects of the cur 
rent inflationary trend on 


prepared. 
If it seems likely that negotia~— 


increases, methods should be ex 


amounts. Pay raises granted on 
the basis of inflated conditions 
cannot be afforded unless in the 
event of a reversal of the mone 
tary trend, management is pro- 
tected by an automatic and cor 
responding wage decrease. It need 
not be stressed that the process of 
negotiating for decreasing pay- 
rolls is still a relatively untried 


unions may put forth the wage | 


ity of eventual arbitration, exhib- | 


the | 
company or industry might be| 


plored for avoiding direct dollar 


Another Labor Crisis Imminent! 


(Continued from page 488) 


and uncertain part of the collec- 
tive bargaining picture. 

There are various techniques of 
tying inflation bonuses to the in_ 
flation roller-coaster, The merits 
of each depend upon the special 
circumstances of the particular 
company. Where company dollar 
profits have kept pace with the 
various cost-of-living indices, then 
the bonus could safely be tied to 
_ of these indices. 

ut if dollar profits have lag— 
ged behind the inflationary spiral 
then some other control for wage 
variations must be found. An in— 
dex of company or industry sell— 
ing prices might be a suitable con— 
trol. Or again, some form of prof— 
it sharing might be acceptable to 
the union and at the same time 
safeguard the employer. 

Any of these proposals, based 
On outside economic conditions, 
requires careful study before be- 
ing proposed at the collective bar— 
gaining table. Although the next 
labor crisis is not yet upon us, 
| this is the time to analyze its 
problable character and to make 


| Plans for meeting it. 





Howard MeNair Is 


Sales Mer. for Courts 


ATLANTA, GA.—Howard S. 
McNair has been appointed Gen~— 
| eral Sales Manager of Courts & 
Co., 11 Marietta Street, N. W., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges. 
Mr. McNair, who is a native of 
Louisiana, has been in the invest- 
ment banking business in New 
York, New Orleans and Atlanta 
over 30 years. 

Courts & Co., whose home of- 
fice is in Atlanta, have branch and 
| correspondent’ offices in 23 cities 
located in Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 





| 





| Frankdin Savs. Bank 
Adds Life Ins. Service 


The Franklin Savings Bank in 
| the City of New York announces 


tion will lead to substantial wage | the recent opening of its new Sav- 


ings Bank Life Insurance Depart- 
ment. Henry J. Cochran, President 
| of the Bank, says this new service 
|“gives the individual the oppor- 
_tunity to obtain greater protection 
for the whole family at very little 
| cost.” Policies in amounts from 
$250 to $3,000 will be sold directly 
over the counter to anyone be- 
tween the ages of one month and 
| 65 years living or regularly em- 
| ployed in New York State. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 




















; There is evidence that the government securities market is be- 
ginning to settle, after the wide price gyrations it went through fol- 
lowing the changes in loaning rates. . . There will no doubt be a 
continuation of this adjusting to the new conditions because the float- 
ing supply of securities will be increased, while buyers will be in- 
clined to wait for prices they consider attractive rather than follow 
them up. This should make for a good trading market, with 
opportunities to acquire needed issues during periods of price weak- 
ness. . . . It is the opinion of some money market experts that what 
we are experiencing now is an attempt by the monetary authorities 
to keep the market within specific limits. They do not want 
it to go too high as is evidenced by the sale of securities by Govern- 
ment Trust Funds, and warnings by the Central Banks, concerning 
loans for carrying government securities. . The purpose of such 
action is to increase the available supply of securities. . . . 

On the other hand, the Secretary of the Treasury states that 
interest rates will continue low, and that the tightening of short- 
term rates was not based on governmental action and he did not 
expect it to have any real repercussions on Federal fiscal policy. 

These assurances are intended to prevent the market from 
going too low, because an uncertain declining government market 
could have an adverse effect on holders of savings bonds. .. . 


RATE PATTERN SEEN UNCHANGED 

The increase in loaning rates was brought about by the debt 
retirement program of the Treasury, which not only decreased hold- 
ing of government securities and deposits, but also excess reserves of 
the commercial banks. . . . This reduced the liquid assets and funds 
available to these institutions, which raised the cost of money to 
them. It was natural that short-term rates should stiffen, be- 
cause the member banks were no longer able to obtain additional 
reserves at Federal low cost by pledging government securities of 
less than one-year maturity, when the preferential discount rate was 
eliminated. . . . Now that short-term rates have tightened is it likely 
that there will be a complete revision of the interest rate structure? ... 


It is the opinion of money market experts that there will be 
no change in the coupon rate of certificates of indebtedness, 
because the Treasury does not want any increase in the deb+ 
burden at this time. . . . This indicates that the rate pattern rang- 
ing from %% for certificates to 244% for long-term obligations 
will be continued... . 


HASTEN LIQUIDATION 


Higher loaning rates will no doubt result in acceleration in the 
liquidation of holdings of long-term government obligations by cor- 
porations and individuals. . .. Sales by the former will be to obtain 
funds for working capital purposes, while the latter will dispose of 
their holdings because of the narrowing margin of carry over the 
cost of funds. ... The increased supply of restricted bonds, largely 
Victory Loan issues, will have to be digested by non-bank investors, 
who are again in the driver’s seat. ... 


Although there is an appearance of aloofness among institu- 
tional buyers, they still have to invest funds that are accumulat- 
ing in substantial amounts. ... This probably means that when 
the longest ineligible obligation is selling to yield between 2.32% 
and 2.35%, non-bank investors will be interested as in the 
past.... 


BANK ELIGIBLES 


As to the bank eligible bonds, it is interesting to note that the 
New York City member banks last week purchased $122,000,000 of 
these securities, which is the largest increase since April 17, when 
they acquired $147,000,000. ... Again these institutions took advantage 
of market weakness to add to their bond positions, which seems to 
indicate that the deposit banks are likewise interested in accumulat- 
ing securities at levels they consider attractive... . 


It seems as though the intermediate-term 2s from a 1.35% to 
a 1.40% yield basis and the longer-term 2'%s from a 1.60% to 
2.10% return basis, are in a buying range for the commercial 
bank, ... 


CERTIFICATE REDEMPTION 


The redemption in cash by the Treasury of $1,250,000,000 of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness on Aug. 1 is about in line with previous 
percentages that have been retired. . . . It had been expected that 
there might be a change in the debt retirement program, since Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Snyder had indicated that some slowing in the 
rate of redemption was being considered... . 


The fact that the commercial banks and the Federal Reserve 
Banks held almost 87% of the maturing certificates may have 
had something to de with the decision to continue the previous 
rate of redemptions... . 


By concentrating retirements in issues that are held largely by 
the deposit banks and the Central Banks, the Treasury is able not 
only to decrease government security holdings and deposits, but also 
excess reserves, which tightens the money markets... . 


NEW OFFERING RUMORED 


Despite the contention by the Federal Reserve Board that there 
should be no more issues of bonds to non-bank investors until there 
is greater power over the deposit banks, the opinion is still held by 
some money market experts that there may be an offering of securi- 
ties in the latter part of the years. ... This would depend upon busi- 
ness conditions and the amount of inflation that may take place... . 
It was pointed out that the Treasury could sell bonds to non-bank 
investors and impose restrictions that would make it inadvisable for 
holders to dispose of their inventories of bank eligible securities. . 
The funds obtained from such a new issue would be used to retire 
securitios held by the commercial banks... . 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Although it is believed that the New York City member banks 
confined their purchases last week largeiy to the short- and inter- 
mediate-term bonds, it is indicated that the longer-term bank eligi- 
bies were taken on during this period of price weakness. . . . Those 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. ————" | 


institutions with savings deposits were reported to have been buyers 
of the longest eligible bond... . Although it is still too early to show 
indications of a trend, the member banks in New York City have 
added to their holdings of government bonds each week since the 
retirement of the 3s and 3%s on June 15.... 


It should be noted that these same institutions, following the 
redemption of the 3%4s on March 15, were buyers each week of 
bonds, which eventually carried their holdings of these securities 
to all-time highs... . 


REVALUATIONS NOT A FACTOR 


The revaluation of the Canadian dollar and the Swedish kronor 
in terms of the American dollar has no relationship to the money 
markets and should have no effect on it. . . . The revaluation was 
done purely to prevent the rise in prices in the United States from 
affecting prices in those countries. ... Also the fact that these cur- 
rencies were increased in value compared with the American dollar 





shows that management of currencies against gold can be flexible. ... 


This is in sharp contrast to what has taken place in our 
country, where management of the currency has been a one-way 


street, always upward, and with inflationary implications. . 


.. it 


is believed that when prices recede in the United States, those 
countries that have revalued their currencies upward will then 
decrease the value of the monetary unit... . 





Blyth & Co. Offers 
Jack & Heintz Stock 


Blyth & Co. Inc., headed an un- 
derwriting group which offered tc 
the public July 22, 550,000 shares 
of common stock of Jack & Heint: 
Precision Industries, Inc. at $17 
per share. Proceeds from the sale 
will be added to the company’: 
working capital to provide funds 
to cover the cost of jigs, dies, fix- 
tures, plant rearrangement anc 
any additional machinery neces- 
sary for turning out new prod- 
ucts, 

Upon completion of this financ- 
ing the company’s outstanding 
capitalization will consist of 69,- 
772 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock 4% series par $5, anc 
850,000 shares of common stock. 

Jack & Heintz Precision Indus- 
tries, Inc., successor to Jack & 
Heintz, inc. and Eisemann Corp.. 
was incorporated under Delaware 
laws in February, 1946. Jack & 
Heintz, Inc: was organized in 1940 
by Williant’S. Jack and Ralph M. 
Heintz, and achieved a notable 
record of mass production of air- 
craft starters, automatic pilots 
gyro flight instruments, generat- 
ors and other aircraft product 
for the armed forces. Starting 
overations in 1940 with 46 em- 
ployees and limited space in a! 
old factory building in Bedford 
Ohio, the company four years 


later had approximately 8,70 
workers and plant floor area o 
more than 1,000,000 square fee’ 
compared with the original 54,600 
square feet. Monthly sales at con- 
tract prices reached a peak oO 
$15,795,000 in November, 1943. 

As of May 1, 1946, Jack é 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc 
had unfilled orders amounting tc 
$29,150,000. 

Byron C. Foy, until recently 
vice president of Chrysler Corp 
is chairman of the board of Jacl 
& Heintz Precision Industries. 
Inc.; William S. Jack is president 
and Ralph M. Heintz vice presi- 
dent. The principal plants are ir 
the greater Cleveland area. 

According to the prospectus the 
company intends to continue thc 
manufacture and development o’ 
precision products for the aircraf 
industry but it is also developing 
plans for the production of other 
types of industrial equipment, in- 
cluding automotive engines, bal! 
bearings, refrigeration compres- 
sors and electronic measuring de- 
vices, 








Warner Elected Director 

David Warner has been elected 
a Director of Seaboard Fruit Co., 
New York, Sylvester W. Gintell, 


President, announced. Mr. Warner 


is associated with Reynolds & 
Company, Members New York 


Stock Exchange. 

















Lawrence C. Ames V-P 
Of First California 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
First California Company, Inc., 
300 Montgomery Street, announce 
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Lawrence C. Ames 


that Lawrence C. Ames, who 
served as a Colonel on the Gen- 
eral Staff of the War Department, 
has been released from active 
duty and has joined their organi- 
zation as Vice-President. Prior to 
his war service, he was a partner 
in Irving Lundborg & Co. 


Open Margin Accounts 
By NYSE Member Firms 


Member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange have reported, in 
response to the Exchange’s ques- 
tionnaire distributed last month at 
the suggestion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, that, as of June 30, 
they were carrying 74,265 open 
margin accounts in securities for 
customers. A total of 287 firms 
carrying accounts reported. 

At the end of June, 1945, 282 
firms carrying customers’ margin 
accounts in securities reported 
137,752 such accounts. The only 
preceding comparable figures are 
for Nov. 30, 1938, when member 
firms reported 256,504 accounts. 


David Magid Resumes 
Duties at Hill, Thompson 

David H. Magid has returned 
from service with the United 
States Navy to his former duties 
as Secretary and Treasurer of Hill, 
Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities, - 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


El Paso Natural Gas Company 


*336,000,000 First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 


3% Series due 1966 


*75,000 Shares 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


*100,057 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $3 Per Share) 


*11,736 of the above mentioned shares of 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock have 
been issued to holders of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock who have accepted 
the Preferred Stock Exchange Offer described in the Prospectus dated July 1, 1946. 
The 63,264 remaining shares have been purchased from the Company by the Under- 
writers. 97,360 of the above mentioned shares of Common Stock were subscribed 
for at $42 per share upon the exercise of Subscription Warrants issued to holders of 
outstanding shares of Common Stock. The 2,697 remaining shares of Common 
Stock have been purchased from the Company by the Underwriters. The First 
Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds have been sold by the Company privately to institu 
tions for investment and are not being publicly offered, 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


3 


Lehman Brothers 
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By WILLIAM McKAY 
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The tourist business is assuming the dimensions of a $200 million 


industry in Canada this year. 
hotel keepers and other operators 
has been nothing like it before.” 


evidence in all sections of the country, too. 


The common expression among the 


in the tourist trade is that “‘there 
Liveliness in the industry is in 
Montreal reports that 


the tourist traffic there is double that of last year and the Province 


>. 





of Ontario has revealed a 117%? 


increase. From the Maritimes to 
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the Northwest Territory, the cities 
and resorts are experiencing 
something of a boom. 

Tourism has always been at its 
height in Canada, except for some 
regions, such as the Laurentians 
which cater to the winter sports 
business, during the summer 
months. However, figures on bor- 
der-crossings indicate that the 
movement of American visitors to 
Canada has been accelerating 
since the first of the year. For 
instance, from Jan. 1 to May 31, 
nearly 275,000 U. S. vehicles en- 
tered Canada under visitors’ per- 


‘mits, the highest figure recorded 


since 1931, when all previous rec- 
ords were broken. 

Canadians expect the present 
tempo of the tourist business to be 
maintained for at least two years 
more. In the view of Canadian 
observers, the great ‘tourist cen- 
ters of Europe will not be ready 
to receive visitors until 1949.or 
so. The lootings and devastation 
wrought by the war have been.so 
extensive that it will take the 
Europeans that long to get ‘their 


j tourist industry back on its feet 


again. 

There is a general awareness 
throughout Canada of the vast 
potentialities of the tourist trade 
in their country and it is more 
than just likely that some real. at- 
tempts will be made very soon to 
put the entire Canadian tourist 
industry on a firm foundation. The 
Canadians are inclined to feel now 
that they can out-Swiss the Swiss 
in the tourist business, claiming 
that they have “50 Switzerlands”’ 
in Canada. The Canadian press has 
been advocating larger govern- 
ment appropriations for the job 
of selling Canada to prospective 
visitors. The Canadian Tourist 
Bureau has $500,000 to spend for 
such purposes this year but, it is 
pointed out, this is no more than 
the State of Florida is spending on 
its promotion this year. 


It is also felt that a real at- 
tempt to import mountain climb- 


ing from Switzerland in the way | current $1.26 a bushel for No. 1 


skiing was imported from the 
Scandanavian countries might do 
for Alberta and British Columbia 
and perhaps even the Yukon what 
skiing has done for the Laurent- 
ians. It is realized, too, that if 
there were garages and hotels on 
the new Alaska Highway, tourists 
would ‘probably be rolling right 
now from Dawson Creek to White- 
horse and Fairbanks. 

The suggestion has also been 
made that “instead of adding to 
the large areas earmarked for na- 
tional parks,” Canada should de- 
velop the existing parks so that 
they may better accommodate 
visitors. Many present hotels will 
certainly be enlarged as soon as 
materials are available. Highways 
will be built and improved. What 
the tourist business can do for 
Canada is seen in the experience 
of Victoria which attributes much 


of its growth to the large tourist 
business it enjoys. Newcomers 
come to Victoria, see it, like it and 
stay. Six times as many tourists 
visit Victoria each year as there 
are people in the permanent popu- 
lation. 


Canadian Steel Strike 


The Canadian steel] strike con- 
tinues to be a depressing and dis- 
turbing influence throughout 
Canada. About 14,000 members of 
the United Steel Workers of 
America, (CIO), are out in three 
big mills to back demands for 
wage increases approximating 18 
cents an hour and a 40-hour week. 
Though the Canadian Government 
has seized the steel plants and the 
strike consequently takes on 
somewhat the nature of a defiance 
to government order (the unions 
claim the government’s right to 
seize the plants was not debated 
in Parliament), a Parliamentary 
Committee on Industrial Relations 
has been formed to try to reach a 
settlement in the dispute. 

The government has been sug- 
gesting a ten-cents-an-hour-in- 
crease formula as a basis for 
settlement but C. H. Millard, Na- 
‘tional Director of steel union, 
claims this suggestion has “thrown 
collective bargaining out of the 
window.” Prime Minister King 


“branded as false in Commons a 


report that Labor Minister Hum- 
-phrey Mitchcll’s resignation from 


but not accepted. The unions are 
-reported to look with _ disfavor 


vertisements in the newspapers, 
the Steel Company claimeda 10% 
increase in wages would mean 
average weekly earnings of $46.56 
for a 48-hour week. Officials of 
‘the General Coal & Steel Com- 
pany claimed 2,000 workers of its 
Hamilton, Ont., mill who refused 
to join the walkout were still 





working and living inside the 
plant. 


Winter Wheat Gets 14-Cent Rise 


The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce’s index of industrial activ- 
ity registered a slight decline in 
June, receding from 150 in May 
to 149. Records of the Workmen's 
Compensation Board reveal that 
industrial accidents for the first 
six months of this year were 4,771 
over the same period last year. 
There were 64,214 injuries in the 
period of which 207 were fatalities. 


Trade Minister MacKinnon has 
announced a 14-cent rise over the 


Canada Eastern winter wheat. 
Nine cents of the rise will come 
from the government and five 
cents from the Ontario wheat 
flour regulation fund. 


Employment Up 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics has reported that total em- 
ployment in Canada as of June 1 
had reached 4,702,000, a gain of 
280,000 since Feb. 1. The office of 
National Employment at Toronto 
revealed that it had 9,000 unfilled 
jobs for wWonten on file. Unem- 
ployment insurance claims out- 
standing in Canada on May 31 
were 25,000 ,below the previous 
month and 63,000 fewer than the 








February peak of 162,000. Claims 
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the Cabinet had been tendered |” 


upon Mr. Mitchell. In large ad-'}}pdustrials in 1940 and 1941 were 











outstanding at the end of May | 


were 98,810 of which 74,000 were 
filed by men, 
Stocks Follow N. Y. Trend 
Stock prices on the Montreal 


and Toronto Stock Exchanges 
during the last. week, on the 
whole, acted in sympathy with the 
trend in New York. The bond 
market was dull. 





The Bull Market Is Over 


(Continued from first page) 


as labor becomes increasingly or- 
ganized politically. 

Now the above comments are 
generalities which are well un- 
derstood. It is their implications 
in the period just ahead that in- 
terest us. Labor union movements 
do not just stay on dead center. 
They tend-to move to the Left and 
become an -increasing threat -to 
corporate profits. The labor fac- 
tor - now and during coming 
months may assume some of the 
same bearish potency in the stock 
market which the tax situation 
did from the early fall of 1939 t 
the spring of 1942. One will re- 
member that after a two-weeks 
spurt when war was declared ir 
Europe the stock market started a 
bear trend which did not culmi- 
nate for over 2% years later 
There was a 44% decline in the 
Dow-Jones’ Industrial Average. Ii 
was taxes, fear of increasing taxes 
which were the most important 
continuous stock market influ- 
ences during that period. Corpo- 
rate orders piled up unprecedent- 
edly, industrial production curves 
took to the air, and in fact, earn- 
ihgs after taxes on the Dow-Jones 


above 1939. Still no one’in those 
times could be sure how much of 
riext year’s corporate net before 
taxes would be taxed away. 

' The labor threat today is muck 
more important than the prospec‘ 
of wage increases or strikes every 
year. In fact, for perhaps the firs! 
time in our history there is the 
probability that many industries 
will have to grant substantially 
higher wages twice in one year 
Already Armour & Co. is negoti- 
ating with its employes for the 
second wage boost this year. The 
Chrysler union, after one wage 
increase earlier in the year, has 
served notice that it will reoper 





negotiations if Congress does not 


“Approx. 
Duration 

in Yrs. 
4.09 *45.2 s 
4. ‘ Pes 
5.85 
1.87 
1.91 


Bull Markets* 
Bottoms Tops 
April 28, 1942 May 31, 1946 
July 8, 1932 Mar. 10, -1937_- 
Oct. 27, 1923 Sept. 3, 1929__- 
Dec. 19, 1917 Nov. 3, 1919__- 
Dec. 24, 1914 Nov: 21, 1916_- 


pass an OPA bill restoring prices 
to the June 30 level. The Depart- 
ment of Labor after examining 99 
key labor contracts has found that 
71 of them, involving 1,250,000 
workers in firms normally setting 
wage patterns, have wage reopen- 
ing clauses. On July 19, 1946 the 
“Wall Street Journal” reported: 
“Lewis blocks the return of the ° 
coal mines to their owners... 
before he gets down to talking 
turkey with the operators, he may 
add new wage demands... . With 
their mines under government 
control, owners get the profit or 
take the loss.” Philio Murray, 
CIO President, last week urged 
President Truman to call a labor- 
industry conference so that the 
need for “immediate wage in- 
creases” may be officially recog- 
nized. The executive board of the 
CIO claimed that in the last two 
months there has been arise of 
40% in essential living costs and 
that 25% of this occurred in the 
last fortnight. ‘The gossip in 
Washington was that officials of 
the CIO there were talking wage 
demands of 30% or more. If they 
get half that in the next few 
months, it will mean a total wage 
increase of some 32% af least in 
one year. No records available 
show such a. gain for labor in any 
one year of our history (going 
back to 1840). Nearest approach 
found was in 1920 when the Bu- 
reau of Labor’s hourly wage index 
rose 25.2% over 1919 (peak of the 
bull market occurred November 
3, 1919). In 1919 the hourly wage 
rate was less than half what it 
was the first of this year. The 
following shows the percentage 
rise in hourly wage rates during 
our last five bull markets in this 
country, the advance in the last 
year of such markets and the first 
year following and during our two 
World Wars: 
Percentage Increase 
in Hourly Wages for:+ 

Entire Last Yr. First Yr. 
Bull of Bull Following 
Market Market Bull Market 


65 


*As measured by Dow-Jones’ Industrial Stock Price Index. ;U.S. 
Bureau of Labor-Manufacturing industries (including overtime pay.) 
Yearly figures used prior to 1932. 115% added to latest official figure 


for March. §Decrease. 


Percentage Wage Increases Worid Wars I and If 


World War I 
1914-1918_____. 56.4% 
1914-1919 84.1% 


September 1939-August, 
September 1939-May, 


World War II 
1945... 60.5% 
+¥1946____86.3% 


+15% added to latest official figure for March, 1946. 


It is to be noted from the above 
that wages increased somewhat 
more from a much higher base 
(hourly rate 63.8 cents in Septem- 
ber 1939 against 23.4 cents in 
1914) during the last World War 
than during World War I. It alsc 
has been true that the increase 
from the beginning of World War 
II to the: approximate end of the 
first year after that war culmi- 
nated has been larger than for the 
comparable period of World War 
I and after. In none of the last 
five pull markets was there such 
a rapid increase in wages as dur- 
ing the one which ended May 31 
last, excepting possibly the one 
which ended in 1919. Wage and 
price controls were not nearly so 
rigid in World War I as dur'ng 
the recent world conflict. You 
will observe that the peak of the 
bull market in 1919 preceded a 
very large percentage advance in 
wages during 1920. 

Labor demands for increased 
wages every few months produce 
many uncertainties in the minds 





of investors and speculators. The | 
rapidity of wage increases IS par- 


ticularly depressing because it 
takes a long time to bring the dol- 
lar income of all segments of the 
population into line with any one 
cost change. Wage increases gen- 
erally narrow profit margins as- 
suming constant volume. If prices 
are raised, particularly after a pe- | 
riod of substantial wage grants, 
then there is the definite uncer- ° 
tainty as to how much demand 
will decline. Long term contracts 
made at lower price levels may 
result in losses. Once prices are 
advanced, then you have to start 
worrying all over again about 
profit margins, dwindling volume - 
due to still more over-priced (for 
millions who do not get commen- 
surate wage increases) products 
after another step-up of prices. 
By this time you will be wonder- 
ing whether many companies have 
not accumulated too large and 
high priced inventories." More- 
over, there will be fear of heavy 
corporate losses because of high 
labor costs once a sharply declin- 
ing volume of business occurs. At 
least it certainly will be surpris- 
ing if labor helped by a labor 
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government does not fight stub- 
bornly to hold its hourly wage 
‘ rate, come a temporary depres- 
sion, In short, in a period of spi- 
raling and rapid wage increases, 
it becomes impossible to feel con- 
fidence in corporate earning pros- 
pects, 
Economic Unbalance 

Trouble flows from too rapid 
and too frequent wage increases 
not only directly by affecting 
temporarily profit margins of 
companies politically controlled 
or having high labor costs or long 
term contracts, but indirectly and 
much more importantly by cur- 
tailing aggregate demand because 
of high prices. The important fact 
is that millions among our wage 
earners and salaried classes find 
their income does not rise as rap- 
idly as those belonging to labor 
unions. Therefore, their purchas- 
ing power cannot keep up with 
rapid advances in living costs and 
commodity prices. If incomes all 
rose uniformly and kept pace 
with the rising living costs, we 
could go along for years now 
without expecting any setback in 
business domestically. 


Business 


no doubt our deferred needs and 
those of the -world are simply 
huge. It is largely a question as 
to whether the needs will be 
translated into firm orders. The 
final answer will depend substan- 
tially on prices and the rapidity of 
their trends, the amount and dis- 
tribution of money -supplies anc 
mental attitudes. 

One might. suppose that afte) 
major wars business would be 
above normal for some years par- 
ticularly in the victorious coun- 
tries. During every war deferrec 
demands accumulate and the total] 
money supplies increase sharply 
These characteristies will vary in 
degree depending on. the kind anc 
tu.ation oi the particular war. But 
the fact is that business did not 
pursue an above-normal course 
for several years after the las/ 
four major wars in this country 
The business booms following 
those wars fizzled out within ea 
maximum of 18 months after they 
ended. The following table shew 
the period elapsing between ter- 
minations of our last four impor- 





There is! 


tant wars and the subsequen’ 
peak in business activity: 


Activity * 


Time Lapse Between End of Major Wars and Peak of 
Business Activity Following the Conflicts 


Subsequent 
Peak of Aprox. 
End of Bus ness T:me Lapse 
Wars Activity Between 
War: (a) (b) (a) and (b) 
World I (1914-1918) Nov.11,1918 -Jan. 1920 14 months 
Civil War (1861-1865) April 9,1865 Oct. 1866 18 months 
Mexican War (1846-1848) . Feb. 2, 1848 T 7 
War of 1812 (1812-1814) Dec. 24,1814 Nov. 1815 11 months 


*Indices of Cleveland Trust Co. 


used. +Business did not exceed the 


level of February, 1848 again until over two years later, in August, 


1850. 


When you find similar se- 
quences following regularly from 
rather similar (differences of de- 
gree) backgrounds such as the 
above, it is time to pause. All the 


facts are not available to reach a | 


clear-cut conclusion. What prob- 
ably happens is that commodity 


ments as between incomes anc 
costs, which have to be resolved 
before business moves forward 
again. Following shows percent- 
age rise (from lows to highs) ir 
wholesale prices in four major 
war and early post-war period: 
and time lapse after peace before 





prices and wages rise sharply dur-|declines in commodity prices 
ing wars and produce maladjust-' started: 
No. of menths after 
% peace that 

War Period R’‘se* decline started 
World-WarlII August 1939-April 1946 +47 ae 
World War I August 1914-May 1920 140 20 
Civil War July 1861-August 1864 154 6 
War of 1812 ‘May 1812-December 1814 58 Same month 

*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Wholesale Commodity Price 
Indices. +Not black market prices. 

The smaller percentage rise ir , can dip into their liquid assets. I 
commodity prices (official in-| World War I, currency in circu- 
dices) during World War _  I!| lation plus deposits of all kinds in 
doubtless was due to the price|all banks (excluding interbank 
controls. The latter did not exist|deposits) increased 92% from 


in other wars except World War 
I, when they were less drastic. 
Incidentally the peak in commod- 
ity prices in {920 came some six 
months after the bull market end- 
ed in November 1919 and during 
that interval prices rose 15.7% 
from a high level. One of th: 
maladjustments in 1919 and 192 
which bears a resemblance tc 
what is happening currently wa: 
the very high level of buildin: 
costs. When the bull marke’ 
reached its peak in 1919, buildin: 
costs were 128% higher than iv 
August, 1914. Construction vol 
ume (corrected for cost fluctu- 
ations) made a top in Octobe 
1919, one month before the bul 
market closed and did not attai 
that level (absolute volume) agai. 
until April, 1925. It was not unti 
early 1922 after costs had been re- 
adjusted downward that construc- 
tion volume again jumped to a 
sustained high level. 


Total Money Supply and Liquid 
Assets 


The most potent argument for 
the optimists on the stock market 
is probably our huge total money 
supply coupled with our extraor- 
dinary deferred needs, With am- 
ple money around and urgen’ 
needs, why worry about the ef- 
fect on current consumer in- 


comes of a rapid advance in com- 
modity prices? Consumers, whose | 
current incomes do not keep up | 
advancing 


with the price 


levei | 


June, 1915 to June 1920, ane 
Dow-Jones Industrial Stock Price 
Index advanced 125% trom tk 
low of December 1914 to Novem- 
ber 1919. Now in World War II 


+he 


our total money supply jumpec 
172% (150% excluding govern- 
iment deposits) from Decembe: 


1939 to December 1945 while t* 
Wow-vones Index has risen only 
129% from the 1942 low to w 
1946 high. Even allowing for thr 
higher taxes, some contend tha 
the money factor alone will war- 
rant a higher stock market. 

The answer probably lies in the 
distribution of our liquid asset: 
and mental attitudes. If our li- 
quid assets were not fairly con- 
centrated and if we were not ¢ 
thrifty nation, then we might ex- 
pect the colossal savings of the 
war years would be spent regard- 
less of prices. Moreover, if there 
were a mass fear of currency in- 
flation, we could be sure there 
would be a flight from money: 
into things including stocks. Bu 
those conditions do not exist to- 
day. The only kind of inflatior 
which causes people to buy stock 
regardless of earnings is currency 
inilation. We only have commod- 
itv infletion now. Despite all the 
talk from Washineton about in- 
flation without OPA, there. have 
been no signs of mass fears, no 
rush to buy stocks or sell savings 
bonds. 

The Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for February 1946 estimated the 








liquid assets (cash, bank deposits 
and U. S, Government Securities) 
of individuals and businesses in 
this country to be $225.3 billions in 
December, 1945. Of this totai. 
$129.0 billions (compared witt 
$40.9 billions in December 1939). 
were personal holdings (exclud- 
ing trust funds) and out of this 
aggregate $22 and $41 billions re- 
spectively were demand deposits 
and U. S. Government securities. 
The Division ef Program Surveys 
of the Bureau of Agricultura) 
Economics conducted a national 
interview survey in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 to determine how these 
personal liquid assets (excluding 
currency) were distributed. This 
survey arrived at $81 billions as 
the personal liquid assets at the 
end of 1945 exeluding currency 
and corporate securities. Perhaps 
the most significant findings were 
1. The top. 30% of the spending 
units (all persons living in same 
dwelling and belonging to the 
same family who pool their in- 
come to meet their major ex- 
penses) held 87% of the liquid as- 
sets; (2) The bottom 40% of such 
spending units held only 1% o 
the liquid assets, or $40 per spend- 
ing unit; (3) Intended purchases 
for 1946 involved the impressive 
totals of $4 to $5.5 billions for 
cars, $3.2 to $4 billions for other 
consumer durable goods and $13 
to $15.5 billions for houses, but 
the average buyer only expected 
to pay $1,100 for a car and $5,020 
for a house; and (4) The “over- 
whelming majority reported that 
they had no expectation of using 
their liquid assets for any purpose 
in 1946.” If this survey is at all 
accurate, the conclusion is clear 
that even today mass demands are 
extremely sensitive to . price 
changes for the bottom 40% of 
our spending units have practi- 
cally no liquid assets (only $40 
per unit) and the next 30% of 
the units above the lowest 40% 
only have $700 per unit. Small 
wonder that automobile compa- 
nies in normal times used to hesi- 
tate increasing the prices of their 
cheapest cars by even $25-$50 let 
alone several hundred dollars. No 
doubt, Messrs. Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch and John M. Hancock in 
their Report on War and Post-war 
Adjustment Policies fully appre- 
ciated the sensitivity of our econ- 
omy to price maladjustments 
when they said: “Prices run 
through the web and woof of our 
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entire economic system and hard- 
ly anything would be worse than 
an uncontrolled rise in prices.” 
The above survey, indicates that 
the majority of the families do 
not have much liquid savings per 
family and what they do have 
they intend to keep. If their in- 
tentions hold, then so much the 
quicker will rising priees affect 
demands and the general level of 
business. 


Industrial Capacity 

There are not any available 
figures on our production ca- 
pacity. The. best over-all indica- 
tion is the Federal Reserve Board 
Index (physical volume) of In- 
dustrial Production. We do know 
that during the war with extra 
shifts, overtime, a sharp increase 
in female employment and addi- 
tion of new plants and equipment, 
we were able to produce a physi- 
cal volume as much as 3% times 
our 1935-1939 average produc- 
tion. We know that some of those 
war plants are producing today. 
Undoubtedly there has been much 
plant improvement and expansion 
of individual plants’ capacities. 

In the May issue of the Survey 
of Current Business estimates are 
given for the first time of the 
number of operating business 
firms in various industries at the 
end of last year. In the manufac- 
turing field there were 22% more 
business firms than on Sept. 30, 
1939..The Survey reaches the con- 
clusion “that for all industries 
combined, and for most industry 
groups, the present number of 
businesses is not out of line with 
pre-war standards.” That is noi 
saying too much because the 
present number of businesses pre- 
sumably might have a capacity 
substantially above pre-war. 
Among the industries or groups 
last. December which had more 
firms in them than in 1939 were 
tota] manufacturing, total mining 
petroleum and quarrying, textil 
mill products, lumber and furni- 
ture and finished lumber products, 
paper and printing and publish- 
ing, chemicals, iron and _ steel, 








non-ferrous metals, home furnish- 
ings, appliances and radio, hard- 
ware and farm implements and 
laundries. In the radio field, an 
authoritative source’ estimates 
there are between 50 and 100 new, 
very small companies besides the 
two major additions, Bendix and 
Westinghouse. It was reported last 
week that General Electric al- 





ready is producing small electric 
motors at the rate of 100,000 
weekly and expects to increase 
this rate to 125,000 a week by 
next February. Company’s pre- 
war peak rate was 40,000. At its 
present production rate this com- 
pany could produce about 5,000,- 
000 motors annually. Total pro- 
duction (except railway and ve- 
hicle motors) of less than one 
horsepower motors in this country 
during 1939 totaled around 6,- 
700,000. 

Although specific data on unit 
capacity production by industry 
is not available, there is little 
doubt that in many fields a sellers’ 
market could be changed into a 
buyers’ within a few months. 
When this happens we probably 
will witness price cutting and the 
beginnings of an increase in un= 
employment. As the latter spreads 
the general business volume will 
be affected. 

Summary 


The Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Price Index is now slightly 
above 200. This is the highest 
level for this Index since it was 
started in January, 1897, except 
during the latter stages of the 
1923-1929 bull market. The mar- 
ket, therefore, is flirting danger- 
ously with time. A bullish atti- 
tude, therefore is warranted only 
if one could prove reasonably 
that corporate earnings generally 
over the next year or two very 
probably would increase substan- 
tially, or that mass fears as ‘to 
value of the dollar would drive 
people to buying things regard- 
less of earnings. This article dis+ 
cards both of these theses as un+ 
tenable. So no space has been 
given tp earnings. The latter de 
not count at the peak of a bull 
market. j 

Rather the approach herein has 
attempted to cover the broad, 
fundamental forces which will 
undermine the present high level 
of business activity and corporate 
profits within a few months. Too 
rapid increases in wages, com- 
modity prices and costs will im- 
peril not only profit margins di- 
rectly in many instances, but 








more importantly such develop- 
ments will reduce aggregate de- 
mands and business volume, and 
thus cut into corporate profits 
generally. Such a course of de- 
velopments will be hastened by 
our large industrial capacity. 
There is much historical evidence 
to support such expectations. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


The secret of success in selling any intangible is based upon ihe 
salesman’s ability to simplify involved ideas so that his conversation 
carries his listener along and active desire replaces what is at the be- 
ginning of his sale, only passive interest. 

There is one main reason wny people buy securities—they want 
to live better. In other words they have a desire to improve their 
income and increase their financial reserves. If you can show others 
a method by which this can be accomplished, you have all the sales 
talk you will ever need to sel! securities. 





























In the case of the uninitiated investor, who has been taking a more 
active interest in the purchase of securities for the first time in many 
years, a special technique of selling is required. Many of these new 
investors need a great deal of help. The investment problems that 
have been mastered by the experienced security buyer looks to them 
like an overpowering maze of confusing contradictions. If the sales- 
man attempts to explain complicated investment procedure to these 
new investors, he is liable to find himself hopelessly ensnared in a 
dissertation upon financial topics that will leave his prospective 
client more at sea than ever. 


The writer has experimented with a selling presentation during 
the past few months that has been effective in cases where new in- 
vestors are concerned. It is based upon a simplification of the three 
major types of securities that people can buy. It conveys the thought 
that the investor should purchase the kind of securities that are fitted 
to his requirements. When the prospect understands that ha can buy 
securities that will best help him to provide for the objective he de- 
sires to accomplish, it is a natural thing for him to allow the sales- 
man to make suggestions that will meet these requirements. From 
here on the sale is 90% made. 


The three classes of securities that people can buy are: (1) The 
most conservative stocks and bonds of seasoned companies that pay 
a small but regular income return and offer little or no opportunity 
for building up capital gains, but at the same time involve a very 
small degree of risk. (2) The securities of sound but growing com- 
panies. These entail a slightly greater degree of risk, but they are 
the kind of securities to buy if you want to see your principal grow. 
When they are selected with care, after prudent and painstaking in- 
vestigation, stocks of growth companies offer the best opportunities 
for making money work overtime that can be found anywhere. 
(3) Long shot speculations. If you have money that you are willing 
to risk, where you may see the greater part of your speculation 
eventually wiped out, but at the same time stand a chance of obtain- 
ing a very great percentage of profit, then you will want to put some 


a aig into this type of speculation, when and if one becomes avail- 
able. 


There it is. Put in into your own words. It may be an over- 
simplification of the problem, but that’s exactly why it seems to clear 
the air when you are talking to some new investor for the first time. 
It is easy to determine the kind of securities they will need. If they 
are older, group (1). If between 30 and 50 group (2) and (3), de- 


pending upon how your conversation develops from this point 
forward. 


Here you have shown your new investor a plan that he can 
understand. He already has informed you that he wants to live bet- 
ter or he wouldn’t be thinking about buying some securities. You 
are going to show him the road to take and he will help you to do 
this, because he will tell you the kind of securities HE THINKS he 
should buy from among the three classes which you have explained 
to him. Here he will become a partner in the enterprise of buying 
some securities from you. After he tells you he thinks the “growth” 
stocks are what he is looking for, then you can dig down into your 
bag of favorites and tell him that he should buy stock X. From here 
on the sale is yours. 


The best part about this sales presentation seems to be that future 
purchases following a pattern. You condition your customers to wait 
for more growth stocks, or more class (1) situations, and as attractive 
opportunities come along all you have to do is present them. Your 
customer knows where he is going AND IF YOU DO A GOOD JOB 
FOR HIM HE WILL BRING YOU MORE CUSTOMERS. 
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the Young Republican groups will 
obtain knowledge of the princi- 
ples and the techniques of polit- 
ical activity which will enable 
them in the not too distant future 
to take over management of the 
affairs of the Party. We believe 
that members of these groups 
should be given responsibilities 
and opportunities commensurate 
with their demonstrated abilities 
in the Party organization. In this 
way we can make certain of the 
constant flow of replacements so 
necessary to Party success. Con- 
stant infusion of youthful recruits 
with the enthusiasm and ideals of 
youth is an absolute necessity for 
any political organization if it is 
to continue to be a vital force in 
directing the affairs of the Nation. 

As an indication of the National 
Committee’s interest in encourag- 
ing participation by youthful vot- 
ers in Party affairs, I would like 
to mention that we have appoint- 
ed a Director of Young Republi- 
can Activities in the National 
Headquarters. His responsibility 
is to encourage and coordinate the 
activities of young Republicans in 
the various State organizations 
and the National Committee it- 
self. We are all on the same team. 
We will all win or lose together. 
If we work together I have no 
doubt that we will win—I have no 
doubt that we will win in the 
Congressional elections this year. 
as well as in the Presidential 
election of 1948. In that connec- 
tion, however, I would like to 
point out that first things come 
first. By that I mean that 194€ 
comes before 1948. We can’t elect 
a Republican President in 1946 
because there is no Presidential 
election this year. But we can 
elect a Republican Congress. If 
we win in 1946, the Presidential 
nomination in 1948 will be worth 
a great deal more to the candi- 
date, whoever he may be, than it 
will be if we allow ourselves to 
lose this year. 


Republican Prospects 


It would be difficult for us to 
lose this year, even if we tried to 
do so. But one thing which, in 
my opinion, would greatly impair 
our chances this year would be 
for us to allow ourselves to be- 
come involved in maneuverings 
looking toward the selection of a 
Presidential candidate two years 
from now. This is no time to di- 
vide our forces. 

The group which you represent 
is, generally speaking, composed 
of those who fought and won 
World War II. I know of no group 
which has a greater stake in the 
preservation of our free, represen- 
tative republican form of govern- 
ment. If it is preserved you will 
live under that form of govern- 
ment much longer than those of 
us of the older generations. By 
the same token, if we allow it to 
be replaced by some form of gov- 
ernment based upon an alien phi- 
losophy, you will have to suffer 
under that form of government 
much longer than the rest of us. 

And regardless of what else 
may happen, yours is the gener- 
ation which will have to pay a 
major part of the bill for the 
senseless extravagance and waste 
and maladministration under 
which we have suffered for the 
past fourteen years. We now have 
a national debt of astronomical 
size. That debt must be paid! It 
can not be paid during the lives of 
my generation. Indeed, it is im- 
probable that it can be paid in the 
lifetime of your generation. But it 
must be paid unless jt is to be re- 
pudiated—a course which would 
wreck our entire system of gov- 
ernment and our entire system of 
economics. Therefore, since you 
will have to pay most of this debt, 
it behooves you to see that it is 
handled as efficiently and eco- 


| nomically as possible. And, above 


all, that there be no needless in- 





crease in that debt for you and 
your children to pay. 





Republicans Have Grim Task 


(Continued from page 485) 


A considerable part of the debt, 
of course, was incurred during the 
War. That could not be avoided. 
However, a Senate Investigating 
Committee during the past few 
weeks has been producing evi- 
dence indicating that at least some 
of our wartime expenditures were 
wasteful, to say the least. Doubt- 
less there will be many more rev- 
elations of a similar nature. 

But, quite aside from war-time 
expenditures, the Democrat Ad- 
ministration increased the nationa) 
debt by more than $34 billions 
during the eight peace-time years 
from 1933 to 1941. Furthermore, 
this same Administration’s budget 
for the present fiscal year con- 
templates additional increases in 
the national debt and expendi- 
tures of approximate?y five times 
the amount ever spent in any 
peace-time year before. Mr. Tru- 
man’s predecessor in office was 
not noteworthy for economy in 
the spending of public money, 
but now we are presented with 
the question as to whether Mr. 
Truman is such a desirable lux- 
ury that he is worth five times a: 
much as his predecessor. 


Basic Reason for High Prices 

This tremendous increase in the 
national debt, based upon deficit 
spending and necessarily involv- 
ing the issuance of billions of dol- 
lars in currency, is really the 
basic reason for the high prices 
which we are now called upon to 
pay for many of the necessities 
of life. There is, however, an ad- 
ditional reason for these high 
prices, and it is one for which the 
Democrat Administration is alsc 
responsible. I refer to what has 
been aptly termed the economic 
cannibalism of the Democrat Ad- 
ministration, illustrated by its de- 
struction of a considerable part ot 
the tools of production. Leaving 
out of consideration war plants 
built for special war-time pur- 
poses, and completely useless for 
peace-time production, the value 
of our production facilities has 
declined many billions of dollars 
since the Democrat Administra- 
tion came into power. It will take 
vears of hard work to bring these 
plants back into condition to pro- 
duce the commodities which we 
need. That situation, of course, 
contributes to the shortages in es- 
sential commodities so notieeable 
today. The Administration has ac- 
complished this result by its pol- 
icy of discouraging productive en- 
terprise and encouraging labor 
disputes which impair the use of 
such plants as are still capable of 
operation. 

This situation, because it ex- 
poses us to the danger of unre- 
strained inflation, has serious pos- 
sibilities in the political, as well 
as in the economic field. We all 
know that Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany was facilitated by run- 
away inflation there. The same 
kind of a situation set the stage 
for Mussolini’s rise to power in 
Italy, When the people lose con- 
fidence in the economic stability 
of their government, they alse de- 
velop doubts about the integrity 
of the government itself. 

That makes it easy for a plau- 
sible demagogue to rise to power. 
Usually he does so by promising 
the people economic security in 
exchange for personal liberty. We 
have seen indications of that proc- 
ess in the United States during 
the past few years. The only way 
to halt this trend is to make sure 
that we retain our economic sta- 
bility, and the only way to do that 
is to entrust the direction of our 
government to a Party which 
really wants to maintain economic 
stability and knows how to do it 
We have had sufficient proof, J 
believe, that the party in power 
at the moment does not know how 
to do this, and we have had con- 
siderable proof that some highly- 
placed representatives of that 
party are not interested in doing 
so. 





One of the diabolical devices 
employed by those who seek to 
change our form of government is 
the use of words which have 
pleasant meanings, but very un- 
pleasant connotations. We have 
been told for years that the pro- 
gram of the present Administra- 
tion is based upon the “Liberal” 
philosophy of government. It has 
been liberal with other people’s 
money, to be sure—liberal with 
your money and mine, and with 
the money which your children 
and grand-children will be earn- 
ing many years hence. But, in 
every other respect, it has been 
just the opposite of “liberal.” Lib- 
eralism is not a form of radical- 
ism. Liberalism means a system 
of government under which indi- 
vidual liberties are safeguarded. 
A liberal is one who is willing to 
fight for the preservation of indi- 
vidual freedom against encroach- 
ments by government, whether 
that government be a monarchy 
or an overgrown and arrogant 
bureaucracy. 

Radicalism has reached its full 
fruition in Russia today. I take it 
no one will want to argue that 
individual liberty exists in Rus- 
sia. Thus radicalism and liberalism 
are completely antagonistic one to 
the other. I have said before, and 
I will repeat it frequently in the 
future, that there is no group in 
the United States which has 
fought harder or more consist- 
ently against the encroachments 
of government upon individual 
liberties than the Republican 
Party. 


Republican the Liberal Party 

Therefore, the Republican Party 
is actually the liberal party in the 
United States. The opposition has 
objected to my statements along 
this line, and their frenzied de- 
nunciations constitute the best 
proof I know of that they object 
to my efforts to expose their mis- 
appropriation of the liberal label. 
There is an old adage which says 
that the feathers fly where the 
shot hits. You will see a great 
many more feathers flying before 
this campaign is over. 

By way of evidence that the 
present Administration is tainted 
with radicalism, and that there is 
a real drive to subvert our form 
of government, I wish to cite a 
recent statement by the Attorney 
General of the United States, Mr. 
Tom Clark. Speaking in Chicago 
before the Chicago Bar Associa-— 
tion, Mr. Clark within the past 
few weeks declared: 

“We know that there is a na- 
tional and international conspi- 
racy to divide our people, to 
discredit our institutions, and to 
bring about disrespect for our 
government.” 

He added that it is “the method 
of Communism and Fascism to 
shackle democracy by indirec- 
tion.” He said further, that “no 
one but a complete crackpot can 
be deluded by what we see going 
on today.” It was in that same 
address that Mr. Clark remarked 
that he saw no difference between 
Fascism and Communism. Neither 
do I. 

It is encouraging, of course, that 
one official of the present Admin- 
istration has had the intelligence 
to see this danger to our form of 
government, and the honesty to 
admit it publicly. But the people 
want to know why this Adminis- 
tration has allowed this radical 
infiltration to proceed unchecked 
for so many years. The fact that 
it has been allowed to proceed is 
conclusive evidence that it can 
not be checked effectively so long 
as the Democrat Party remains in 
power. 

We Republicans—young Repub- 
licans, middle-aged Republicans, 
and old Republicans—have a grim 
task to perform. We must throw 
out of power the Administration 
which has permitted alien influ- 
ences to subvert our government, 
and which has all but wrecked 
our economic system. It is a task 
which we can perform if we all 
pull together. I: is a task which 
must be performed if our Amer- 
ican Republic is to be maintained. 
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Facing the Facts 


(Continued from first page) 


ously a bit difficult to determine 


what is the correct policy to 
adopt. 

Americans are noted for al- 
truism and generosity. Almost 


everyone here would like .to see 
everyone abroad have three square 
meals a day. It hurts us to think 
that, in other lands, honest, hard- 
working men and women and in- 
mocent children are _ starving, 
while, at the same time, our tables 
are loaded with delicacies. Is it 
not our duty as civilized human 
beings to give up practically all 
of our luxuries so that the unfor- 
tunates across the sea may at 
least remain alive? Why not adopt 
a meaningful good neighbor pol- 
icy by going without meat. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days and eating no bread on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays? 
Would not sueh self sacrifice 
solve the world’s hunger problem? 

To answer these queries intel- 
ligently, it is necessary ruthlessly 
to cast aside all wishful thinking, 
and fall back upon cold hard sta- 
tistical facts. Also, it will be nec- 
essary for us to clear up the mean- 
ing of a very commonly used but 
rarely understood phrase. Popu- 
lar writers, speakers, and poli- 
ticians nowadays talk much about 
raising the “standards of living” 
of foreign peoples, ignoring en- 
tirely the fact that a standard is 
something to be used as a guide 
—not something to be changed 
from day to day. What they have 
in mind is evidently the scale or 
level of living. This is merely a 
reflection of real income, and can 
immediately be increased by 
éharitable donations. However, 
temporarily changing the scale of 
living is not likely to have en- 
during results. 

By contrast, if one could really 
discover a simple formula for 
raising the standards of living in 
backward nations, he could right- 
fully claim to be the world’s 
greatest benefactor, for whether 
a nation is to be prosperous or 
poverty stricken depends pri- 
marily upon the standards of liv- 
ing of its inhabitants. 

But just what are these stand- 
ards of living? According to the 
“Handbook of Accepted Eco- 
nomics”—a work representing the 
consensus of opinion of some hun- 
dred and fifty specialists in eco- 
nomic theory — “the standard of 
living of an individual is the ag- 
gregate of wants taking prece- 
dence over marriage and a fam- 
ily.” In most primitive nations, 
wants taking precedence over 
marriage are few indeed. There, 
to the boy and girl in love, a sack 
of meal, a side of bacon, a few 
garments, a rude hut, a table, a 
bench, a hoe, a spade, an axe, a 
fireplace and a few sticks of 
wood seem to comprise equipment 
ample for starting married life. 
If the seasons are propitious and 
the wolf can be kept from the 
door, a family of six to a dozen 
children gradually accumulates. 
In such regions, the annual birth 
rate is usually between 40 and 50 
per 1,000 population as contrasted 
with a United States birth rate of 
around 20 per 1,000. 

During the last century, the 
people inhabiting a limited frac- 
tion of the earth’s surface have 
gradually raised their respective 
standards of living—that is, they 
have come to consider numerous 
possessions necessary before they 
can marry or increase their fam- 
ilies. The young man contem- 
plating marriage expects to pro- 
vide his bride with a comfortable 
-well-furnished. home. She de- 
mands that the family have in 
‘sight sufficient income to assure 
‘a well-balanced diet, up-to-date 
clothes, and plenty of recreation. 
‘Both want no more children than 
they can provide for adequately, 
and educate properly. Therefore, 
couples having high standards of 
living rarely have more than four 
children. ; 

In the United States, English 





of Famine Relief 


Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
ind France, most families have, 
for a .considerable period, had 
nigh standards of living, and, as 
a result, the birth. rates have been 
low, the populations have been 
increasing at moderate rates, if at 
all, the people have been gener- 
ally well fed, and the death rates 
have run between 10 to 15 per 
1,000. 

Since World War I, the stand- 
ards of living of the people of 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Holland, Belguim, 
Scandinavia, the British Isles, and 
parts of Italy have risen markedly, 
with the result that birth rates 
and death rates have moved down 
and approached those prevailing 
in the United States. At present, 
out of the two billions of people 
in the world, perhaps one-fourth 
live in nations im which the ma- 
jority of the people have attainec 
fairly high standards 
and, as a result, the birth rates 
are comparatively low. 

Because the birth rates have 
been kept down, the common 
people have been enabled to rise 
above the subsistence level and 
enjoy some of the comforts and 
luxuries of life. In the remain- 
ing nations, only the favored few 
have raised their standards of 
living—the masses still existing on 
the subsistence level. Where the 
standards of living of the inhabi- 
tants are low, they inevitably 
multiply until population presses 
so relentlessly against the food 
supply that the common. people 
have barely sustenance enough to 
enable them to live and work. In 
wet vears, because crops are good. 
and hence food relatively plenti- 
ful, the death rate falls, and pop- 
ulation expands. In dry years. 
food is scarce, disease is rampant, 
the death rate rises, and popula- 
tion shrinks. In any period of a 
decade or more the number of 
deaths normally approaches the 
number of births.. The birth rate 
usually runs from 40 to 50 per 
1,000 and the death rate therefore 
also is 40 to 50 per 1,000. 

In the low-standard three-quar- 
ters of the world there are prob- 
ably some 60 mibklions of_ births 


each year and hence nearly 60/ 


millions of deaths. Some 40 mil- 
lions of these deaths are directly 
or indirectly due to food short- 
age. Out of three children born, 
perhaps one only’ reaches ma- 
turity. The others succumb to 
20verty and malnutrition. 

Were the peoples of these na- 
tions to raise their standards of 
living to proper levels, there 
would be only 20 million births 
and 20 million deaths each year. 
Forty million deaths-are there- 
fore due to ignoranee and lack of 
foresight. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
1,400,000.000 of the people of the 
world are habitually underfed. 
There are 140,000,000 of us. Sup- 
“ose that we attempt to relieve 
their misery. This means that, on 
the average, every American must 
-ontinuously give up food enouglk 
to relieve ten underfed Eastern 0} 
Southern European, Asiatic, East 
Indian, African, or Latin Ameri- 
ean families. This is manifestly 
impossible, 

But suppose that we were te 
‘end them money so that they 
sould buy machines, seed, and 
“ertilizers, and thus produce more 
The immediate effect would be to 
raise their scales of living and 
lower their death rates. Perhaps 
only 30 instead of 60 millions of 
veople would die. Then, with 60 
million births, the population 
would increase 30 millions each 
year. At this rate, every five 
years each American would gain 
an additional dependent to sup- 
%ort. Pleasant prospect! 

India has already furnished an 
impressive example of the effect 
of improved agriculture upon a 
country where the inhabitants 
have not raised their standards of 
living. In the decade before the- 





of living. |, 


last census, irrigation, better agri- 
cultural methods, and favorable 
wea.her greatiy expanded the In- 
dian food output. The net result 
Was a population increase of 50 
millions in only ten years, and 
widespread starvation in the first 
dry year following. 

Clearly, then, neither gifts of 
food nor mechanization benefit 
the inhabitants of a country in 
which the standards of living of 
the people are low. All that such 
measures accomplish is to in- 
crease the numbers of the people 
condemned to die of malnutrition. 
Therefore, the only possible way 
to be really helpful to the three- 
quarters of the world’s popula- 
tion is to raise their standards of 
living and thus reduce their birth 
rates. Oné must not make the 
mistake of assuming that giving 
famine sufferers more food or 
clothing has any noticeable ten- 
dency to raise their respective 
standards of living. Their stand- 
ards-embody all their past experi- 
ences, and are no easier to change 
than are their religious views. 
They have probably not been 
lowered materially by the after- 
math of war and will not be 
raised materially by recovery and 
reconstruction. Thus far, no one 
has discovered any _ effective 
method of elevating standards of 
living except to follow that ultra- 
slow procedure—education. Dis- 
couraging, but the truth remains! 

On the basis of the facts just 
oresented, it becomes evident that 
for Americans to economize in 
order to send food to low stand- 
ard countries is the height of folly. 
Instead, great care should be 
taken to see that famine relief is 
confined to those segments of the 
world’s ponulation that have al- 
ready attained high standards of 
living. To take care of their 
urgent needs will -tax our re- 
sources, even if we utilize them 
effectively. This we certainly 
have not been doing. Let’s note 
a few of our blunders to date. 

The most readily transportable, 
filling, high-calorie food is obvi- 
ously.grain. Our planners decided 
to send to the suffering great 
quantities of wheat. But first 
they fixed the comparative prices 
on wheat and animal products in 
such a ratio as to make profitable 





the feeding of 150 millions of 
bushels of wheat to animals. Un- 
der free compétition, it doesn’t 
pay to utilizé wheat for this pur- 
pose. After this wheat -had dis- 
appeared, frantic efforts were 
made to cut down wheat con- 
sumption in the United States by 
20 to 30 million bushels. -But the 
time when action should have 
been taken was before the wheat 
was fed! 

The leading grain crop in the 
United States is corn. We usually 
raise three or four times as. much 
corn as wheat. Recently, our corn 
carryover has been far in excess 
of our wheat carryover. Logically, 
therefore, the grain to send 
abroad is corn, But John W. 
Snyder’s report to the President 
shows that, in the first half of 
1946, we dispatched to the famine’ 
areas 12 times as much wheat as 
corn, 

Currently, Americans are be- 
ing urged to eat less of bread and 
cereals. Logically, they should 
have been asked to eat more of 
these things. The family that cuts 
down on bread and cereals will 
eat more milk, eggs, and meat. 
But to get 1,000 calories from ani- 
mal food means feeding the ani- 
mals grain containing some 4,000 
to 8,000 calories. Here we cer- 
tainly have a case of saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung- 
hole! ; 

By. intensive cultivation, West- 
ern Europe can _ raise nearly 
eneugh food to support its poepu- 
lation. However, plenty of fer- 
tilizer is essential. It is now re- 
ported that much of the ma- 
chinery in German. nitrogen-fix- 
ing plants has been destroyed be- 
cause, in wartime, the nitrogen 
products were used for making 
explosives. But less nitrogen of 
course means more starvation. 

If we are sincerely interested 
in relieving suffering in Western 
Europe, we should help the peo- 
ple there to help themselves. We 
should take measures to get the 
transporta:ion facilities and fer- 
tilizer factories to operating ef- 
ficiently. We should try to assure 
an ample supply of seed. Where 
we have control, we should insist 
upon a sound curreney. system— 
all_ money -being made immedi- 
ately redeemable in gold or sil- 





ver. We should eliminate all la~ 
bor monopolies and all interfer- 
ence by government or labor 
unions with freedom of competi- 
tion and enterprise. 

But such limited information as 
is available gives the impression 
that what we have really done is 
almost the opposite. We sup- 
posedly fought the war to’ crush 
fascism. It now appears that, in 
the occupied territories, govern- 
mental interference with free en- 
terprise is about as extensive as 
it was under Mussolini or Hitler. 
Apparently, to no small extent, 
we have merely substituted Rus- 
sian or English or American regi- 
mentation for the Italian or Ger- 
man variety. , 

In order to make sure that re- 
covery is hampered as much as 
possible, we have resuscitated the 
labor unions that, after World 
War I, wrecked Italian and Ger- 
man industry, and thus paved the 
way for the regimes of Mussolini 
and Hitler. Then we wonder why 
the people in the occupied terri- 
tories have been so slow in again 
becoming self-supporting! 

If we are really interested in 
meeting the present emergency ef- 
fectively, our Government should 
determine how much _ grain 
(mainly corn), potatoes, and 
other foodstuffs we really desire 
to donate to the famine victims. 
The Government should buy those 
amounts in the open market and 
ship them to the points where 
they are most needed. All sub- 
sidies and all price and produc- 
tion controls in this country 
should be immediately abolished. 

The principal result would be 
that we would have a smaller 
supply of meat (especially pork), 
than we would have had if we 
had made no donations to the 
European sufferers. We would 
eat more bread and less pork, 
would not go hungry, and would 
suffer no decline in health and 
little in endurance. Our pocket- 
books would ration our supplies 
effectively, and there would be 
none of the red tape and time- 
wasting inherent in OPA regula- 
tions. And last but not least, our 
army of bureaucratic regulatofs 
could be set to work producing 
goods instead of using~ their in- 
genuities to hamper production. 
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Diversification Costs 


“Diversification of securities, particularly in the field of equities, 
is generally recognized as a sound investment principle. 

“Adequate diversification is not practical for the average investor 
if he confines his purchases to individual securities of industrial, 


utility or railroad companies. 
“This is one of the primary 


companies. Through these invest-@ 


ment companies ihe average in- 
vestor can quickly obtain wide 
diversification for his funds. 

“On a recent date, Selected 
American Shares, for example, 
owned 96 stocks. Very few in- 
dividual investors have sufficient 
funds to buy 100 shares of each of 
those 96 stocks. To have done so 
at recent markets would have re- 
quired an investment of well over 
$600,000. Even ihe purchase of 
10 shares of each of those stocks 
would have cost considerably 
more than $60,000. 

“Perhaps a good many invest- 
ors have the funds with which to 
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buy one share of each stock. This 
would recently have cost some- 
thing over $6,000—a figure with- 
in the means of quite a number of 
people. But it should be interest- 
ing to examine the costs incurred 
in such a purchase, and the costs 
implied for the future on such a 
method of investment. 


Market value of one 
share each of these 96 
s.ocks 

Minimum brokerage 
commissions to buy 
them 

Odd-lot premiums to buy 
Minimum brokerage 
commissions to sell___ 
Odd-lot discounts to sell 


$6,062.00 


270.76 
12.38 


270.76 


Total brokerage & odd- 
lot costs, once in- 
once out 

Costs as a percent of 
market value 


$566.15 


9.3% 


“But his costs would not end 
there, by any means. Each time 
he shifted from one holding to 
another, he would be involved in 
proportionately similar costs. He 
would require a large lock box 
for so many securities. He would 
want to take some statistical serv- 
ices to ‘keep up’ with what was 
happening to these companies. He 
would spend a lot of his valuable 
time on each of a large number 
of investments, no one of which 
was large enough to merit it. He 
would have the nuisance of 
handling hundreds of small div- 
idend checks. He might feel he 
was not capable of managing his 
investments irrespective of the 
‘ime he could devote to it, or the 
costs involved. 

“For the average investor in 
stocks, investment companies such 
as Selected American Shares 
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probably afford the most practical 
and economical, as well as the 
least burdensome, method of ob- 
taining adequate diversification 
and careful supervision.’—From 
a recent issue of Selected Invest-— 
ments Co.’s bulletin, “Selections.” 


84 For 1 

“You have been told thak a 
virtue of the investment com- 
pany shares you bought or have 
been offered is that by owning 
them your funds enjoy full-time 
professional management. 

“It sounds reasonable enough. 
Accredited experts should be able 
to do better jobs in their partic- 
ular fields than those who spend 
their time and energy elsewhere, 
so you pay the docter, or dentist, 
or lawyer his fee, and properly 
expect him to do a good job for 
you. 

“So it should be with the man- 
agers you hire to take care of your 
investment money. Does it work 
out that way? 

“The Union Common _ Steck 
Fund record says ‘Yes.’ It so hap- 
pens that the average price of a 
list of 30 stock market leaders 
such as General Motors, General 
Electric, and U. S. Steel, known 
as the Dow-Jones Industrial Av- 
erage, gained in price from June 
21, 1945 to June 21, 1946 by 
20.79%. Union Common Stock 
Fund recorded an appreciation 
(adjusted for capital gains dis- 
tributions) of more than 42.75% 
during the same period. 

“If Union Common Stock Fund 
had just done as well as the Dow 
average of market leaders, in 
other words, its appreciation 
would have been $2.10 per share 
less than actually occurred. The 
fact that it is higher by this 
amount may be credited to the 
management which its portfolio 
receives. 


“This superior investment per- 
formance enjoyed by the share- 
holders of Union Common Stock 
Fund would not have been a good 
business proposition, of course, if 
it had cost as much as $2.10 to get 
it . It didn’t. The management 
fee for this period amounted to 
less than two and one-half cents 
per share. 

“For each penny of management 
fee, in other words, investors who 
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atively superior appreciation.”— 
From Lord, Abbett’s current In- 
vestment Bulletin on UCS. 


Railroad Industry Recommended 

In the July issue of the New 
York “Letter,” Hugh W. Long & 
Co. revises its rating on the rail- 
road industry upward. Relative 
profit possibilities are rated as 
good, although the price risk is 
considered large. 

“Rail earnings for 1946 will be 
mediocre by contrast with the 
high wartime earning power of 
the carriers. But third quarter re- 
sults, which will include the re- 
cently granted 6% % rate increases, 
will show improvement over re- 
sults for the first two quarters. 
And if hearings on the 25% rate 
increase petition are satisfactorily 
concluded this fall, as is likely, 
then fourth quarter’ earnings 
should be better than in the third 
quarter. 

“In this sense, one may properly 
regard rail securities in the same 
light as securities of the railroad 
equipment, steel and other indus- 
tries. Their operations in early 
1946 resulted in losses or small 
profits, but for reasons that were 
only temporary, and the investing 
public has been willing to look to 
the later months of the year, or 
to 1947, for realization of the sub- 
stantial earning power visualized 
for them. 

“On the basis of late 1946 earn- 
ings prospects, however tenta- 
tively they may be estimated to- 
day, and of current and prospect- 
ive yields, stocks of the railroad 
industry appear speculatively at- 
tractive.” 


June Construction 
Contracts Reach New Peak 


A new construction peak, as 
measured by the dollar volume of 
contracts awarded, was estab- 


lished in the thirty-seven states 
east of the Rocky Mountains in 
the first half of this year, it was 
reported on July 19 by F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

The total of contracts awarded 
in the eastern states was $3,937,- 
736,000, approximately a half bil- 
lion greater than in the first half 
of 1928, the last previous peak 
year, a spokesman for the cor- 
poration said. 

Residential volume _ contracts 
continued at a very high rate in 
June, though the total for the 
month was down from the phe- 
nomenal total of $463,600,000 es- 
tablished in the month of May. 
June’s residential volume was 
$332,248,000. 

Nonresidential construction con- 
tracts last month showed a reces- 
sion from the May total of $290,- 
963,000 to $273,207,000, indicating 
the effect of more stringent fed- 
eral controls on this class of con- 
struction. 

The total of all construction 
contracts including heavy engi- 
neering works in the eastern states 
reached $807,914,000 in June com- 
pared with $952,418,000 in May, 
the Dodge report showed. 
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Aftermath of 
Loan Approval 


(Continued from page 482) 
ground that in doing so the La- 
bour Government is merely buy- 
ing itself popularity at the cost of 
landing the country with a bur- 
den that is to be carried till the 
year 2001, Socialist critics com- 
plain that the loan will prevent 
State trading, and will thus han- 
dicap the Socialist experiment. — 

However, all this argument Is 
now merely of academic impeor- 
tance, since for better or for worse 
the loan is now an accomplished 
fact. What is of greater practical 
importance is the extent to which 
the government will be prepared 
ot sacrifice Imperial Preference, 
and the terms on which blocked 
sterling balances will now be set- 
tled. Regarding the former ques- 
tion, it has been the government’s 
declared policy all along to drive 
a hard bargain, and not to aban- 
don Imperial Preference, or even 
materially weaken it, unless the 
United States and other countries 
are prepared to make really sub- 
stantial tariff concessions. From 
this point of view, the difficulties 
of Britain to come to terms with 
the Argentine and Denmark—two 
countries which would derive 
particular benefit through the 
abolition of Imperial Preference 
—provides a reminder that the 
United States are by no means 
the only country whose attitude 
at the coming international trade 
conference will determine the fate 
of Imperial Preference. 


Question of Blocked Balances 


Regarding blocked balances, it 
is felt that the granting of the dol- 
lar loan has materially strength- 
ened the hands of the British ne- 
gotiators. In the absence of the 
dollar loan the British people 
would have been largely at the 
mercy of the countries holding 
blocked sterling. Their willing- 
ness to continue to deliver food 
and raw materials against blocked 
Sterling would have largely de- 
pended on the terms on which 
Britain would be prepared to un- 
dertake to repay their balances. 
As it is, with the aid of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian loans, Britain 
is now in a better position to bal- 
ance her trade with the countries 
of the sterling area and in gen- 
eral with countries outside the 
North American continent. There- 
fore, Mr. Dalton will be able to 
hold out for more favourable 
terms: he will offer relatively 
small amounts of dollars, and will 
demand a more substantial reduc- 
tion of the amount to be consoli- 
dated. Parliament is likely to 
press the government not to be 
unduly generous in allocating dol- 
lars to holders of sterling balances. 
This subject is expected to re- 
main very much in the public eye 
during the next twelve months, 
the period during which Britain 
will have to come to terms 
holders of blocked sterling. 

Meanwhile South Africa has 
made a start towards breaking 
away from the Sterling Area and 
the dollar pool arrangement, even 
before it is due to be terminated 
under the loan agreement. The 
new agreement concerning the 
sale of South African gold to 
Britain contains a provision un- 
der which South Africa is en- 
titled to determine the extent to 
which the sterling proceeds of the 
sales of gold are to be converted 
into other currencies. Ever since 


the end of the war, South Africa 
showed herself anxious to termi- 
nate the war-time arrangement, 
and her attitude in wanting to 
break away from the sterling area 
and the dollar pool was one of the 
factors that induced the British 
Government in December last to 
accept the’ American loan terms 
instead of choosing to rely on the 
Sterling Area, 
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To the Stockholders: 


Your Management submits herewith 
the annexed Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Income Account and Statement 
of Earned Surplus, prepared and certi- 
fied (as usual) by independent auditors 
and accompanied by their Certificate of 
Audit—these showing the result of the 
operations of your Company and its 
subsidiaries for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1946 and their condition at 
the close of that period. 


_ During the year your Company came 
into the practically complete owner- 
ship of Shippers’ Car Line Corporation 
which owns and operates, by lease to 
various users for the transportation of 
chemicals, oils and other commodities, a 
fleet of some seventy-seven hundred 
railroad cars, tank and others. Effect 
to this is given, as set forth in the nota- 
tions on the annexed Balance Sheet and 
Income Account, by the consolidation 
of the accounts of Shippers’ Car Line 
Corporation and its subsidiaries with 
the accounts of your Company and its 
other subsidiaries, all of which are 
wholly owned. 


The amount ($5,346,689.34) of Net 
Earnings for the year shown as carried 
to Surplus is after all charges including 
depreciation, all Federal, State and 
local taxes and an amount, estimated, 
to cover a possible refund to the Gov- 
ernment through the “renegotiation”, 
under the provisions of the War Profits 
Control Act, of our war-work contracts 
for the period May 1-December 31, 1945, 
at which latter date the Act referred to 
expired by limitation. 


At this writing there have been paid, 
out of the earnings of the year recently 
closed, three dividends: upon our pre- 
ferred shares, each of 154%. It is ex- 
pected that out of such earnings there 
shortly will be declared another divi- 
dend of like amount upon those shares 
—its payment thus completing the pay- 
ment on our preferred shares of the full 
amount of dividends, at the rate of 7% 
for the year, warranted by the year’s 
earnings. It is expected also that coin- 
cident with the deciaration of such 
dividend upon our preferred shares 
there will be declared a dividend upon 
our common shares outstanding. 


The year just closed has witnessed 
the cessation of the terrible warfare 
that for the past several years has torn 
the world asunder—and with it has 
closed a momentous, but glorious, chap-— 
ter in the corporate life of your Com— 
pany. The part it has played as an aid 
to our Government in its stupendous 
war effort is now a matter of history, 
written large in our country’s annals. 
The chapter, however, is closed, and we 
turn from the problems of war to those 
of peace—vastly different in their na-— 
ture, but still problems capable of solu-— 
tion only by right thinking and careful 
planning. To the solving of such prob- 
lems the stockholders may be assured 
your Management is giving, and will 
continue to give, unremitting thought 
and attention and with every confi- 
dence that none will be found incapable 
of solution. 


In the domestic field, the need of the 
railroads for additional equipment is 
still crying and to a large extent un-— 
satisfied—and will probably so continue 
until the grievous burden of additional 
costs imposed upon them, directly and 
indirectly by Governmental action, can 
be compensated for by the increase in 
rates they are justly demanding. 


In the foreign field, while orders for 
equipment in substantial volume have 
already been placed with your Com- 
pany, nevertheless there has not as yet 
developed an insistent demand for our 
products. The need for such exists but, 
understandably, it is likely that the 
placing of definitive orders to fill such 
need will be deferred until the intricate 
and difficult financial and other ques— 
tions involved “in the making of the 
peace” are nearer solution than they 
now are. 


At the close of the fiscal year there 
was on the books of your Company and 
its subsidiaries business representing 
upwards of one hundred and twenty-— 
four millions in dollar volume, none of 
which business was in the category of 
“war work”. At this writing, that 
amount has been increased to more 
than one hundred and thirty-five mi-— 
lions. This is due in part to additional 
business booked since the close of the 
year and in part to a “carry over” be- 
cause of the inability to make deliveries 
under orders previously booked—an 
inability caused by labor and other dif- 


ficulties experienced by the suppliers 
of the material, raw and fabricated, 
needed by us for the completion of our 
product. That situation, however, is 
new in course of clearing—and with its 
clearing we shall be able to resume the 
normal flow of our finished product. 


In the letter accompanying the report 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1945, 
reference was made to the successful 
completion of the merger of The Brill 
Corporation and American Car and 
Foundry Motors Company (of which 
latter company your Company was a 
creditor to the extent of almost six mil-— 
lion dollars) resulting in the establish— 
ment of ACF-Brill Motors Company as 
the survivor of such merger—and it 
was noted that in connection with this 
merger “your Company received, in 
cash and securities (debentures, stock 
and stock—warrants) from ACF-Brill 
Motors Company, survivor of the com-— 
panies merged, an amount which, based 
as to the securities on their quoted 
market value at the close of our fiscal 
year, was more than sufficient to pay 
in full not only your Company’s claim 
as such creditor but also more than suf- 
ficient to pay out in full the cost of 
your Company’s entire investment in 
the Brill enterprise.” During the year 
practically all of the securities so re— 
ceived by your Company were disposed 
of for cash and at a satisfactory figure, 
thus paying out not only your Com-— 
pany’s entire investment (including 
the six million dollar indebtedness 
above referred to) in the Brill enter-— 
prise but giving it in addition a sub- 
stantial margin of profit there—over. 


During the year Mr. R. Arthur Wil- 
liams, Vice President in charge of sales, 
was elected to your Board of Directors 
in succession to Mr. William L. Stan- 
cliffe whose health had compelled his 
resignation of that office. Additionally 
your Company’s. organization was 
strengthened by the election of Mr. 
Charles J. Hardy. Jr. as Executive Vice 
President and of Messrs. Philip A. Hol- 
lar, Frederick H. Norton and W. Lyle 
Richeson as Vice Presidents. 


It is with deep sorrow that there 
is recorded the death on April 25th 
last of Mr. William Carter Dickerman 
after a service, in various capaci- 
ties, of forty-six years with your Com-— 
pany. In 1929 Mr. Dickerman resigned 
as a Vice President of your Company to 
become President of American Locomo- 
tive Company—remaining, however, 
until the time of his death as one of 
your Company’s Directors and a mem-— 
ber of its Executive Committee. In De- 
cember 1945 he resigned the Presidency 
of American Locomotive Company to 
become Chairman of its Board. His 
death takes from us an outstanding 
figure in. the industrial world and 
leaves us bereft of one whose always 
wise counsel and sound judgment have 
been of inestimable value in the up-— 
building of your Company. 


There is recorded also with much sor-— 
row the death on March 23rd last of 
Mr. Edward J. Finkbeiner, a Vice 
President of your Company, who had 
given to it loyal and devoted service for 
more than forty years. 


Your Management is glad to make of 
record its sincere appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient service unstintedly 
given by every member of your organi- 
zation—as well those who have re- 
joined us after the completion of their 
terms of service in the armed forces as 
those of whose service we were not de— 
prived by the call to arms. All have 
been unremitting in their devotion to 
the interests of your Company and its 
stockholders—and for such devotion 
your Management is deeply grateful. 


The statements submitted herewith 
reflect the exceptionally strong, healthy 
and liquid condition of your Company. 
With no bank or other loans outstand-— 
ing, with a working capital of more 
than fifty-five million and an earned 
surplus in excess of forty million dol— 
lars and with no fixed debt other than 
that represented by the well-protected 
debenture issue of Shippers’ Car Line 
Corporation, your Company is fully 
justified in facing the future without 
misgivings and with every confidence 
in its ability successfully to overcome 
whatever obstacles there may be in the 
way of its continued progress. 


For the Board of Directors: 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES J. HARDY, 
Chairman. 
July 2, 1946. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT—YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1946 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET APRIL 30, 1946 








ASSETS 
PLANT AND PROPERTY ACCOUNT (See Note 1).........-. 5 paileba 6teneus ce beeweenke gale ¢ 
Land and Improvements........-.cseeeeeeeeee aeéibbe dwe amen bite cobb dad ona $ 7,198,686.31 
Buildings, Machinery and Equipment..........-...seeeeeee+- $ 96,227,334.04 
Less: Amortization and Reserve for Depreciation............ 54,925,420.28 41,301,913.76 
Re Fogo os Ci Wan dn so che ceessey, ecsenee Kavi aoveseectbevcsanlhseaun 18,903,885.16 
CTE BENIN . 9 dnd on bc ckbeda babe Sed eck bel Saeed ese débawevebecs tueekewesn 
Cash in banks afd On DAMS... icone ccc ccccccccccccrcccnisccctpcesleeesnmes ss $ 9,393,248.66 


U. S. Government Bonds, Treasury Bills and Treasury Tax Notes at cost.. 
(Quoted market value $33,196,726.31) 


33,199,157.56 


Accounts Receivable, less reserve.............e000. MTP CTO Cr) Beye ki 6,618,114.45 
Notes Receivable, less reserve (Includes $534,284.42 maturing subsequent 

OG NR son sc Kaien ee 6 ies Ob bs wae vicldlc 50s Leawbae bie ows Ce thee she ees 566,299.41 
Inventories at cost or less, and not in excess of present market prices..... 28,512,700.27 
Marketable Securities, at cost or lessS.............. wed beac cles ad COSRED COCKE 


2,690,053 .22 
(Quoted market value $3,315,672.50) 2 ee 
PREP Tae, TOUEIIBOINOE, BETO... ccccpescvsccccccenceaccescehs o¢ bent Obes g e405 inate me tie 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES, iess reserve 
THMASUEE BTOGE. BT COST. 2... ccvccdccsneccvveccescascecccceceseeteenes 60 ensntsmeaeeans 
10,550 shares of Preferred Capital Stock 
600 shares of Common Capital Stock 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Note 1: Plant and Property of Parent Company included in above valuations were inventoried 
and valued by Coverdale & Colpitts, Consulting Engineers, as of April 30, 193), on the basis 
of values at March 1, 1913, with subsequent additions at cost, except that with respect to a 
company acquired during the year its assets were taken at appraised values with appraised 
values in respect to Plant and Property reduced by the excess of equities so valued over cost 
of the capital steck purchased. Plant and Property of Subsidiary Companies are included 
at cost. 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK 
Preferred, authorized and outstanding (300,000 shares—par value $100.00 per share).... 
Common, authorized and outstanding (600,000 shares—no par value) 
CUMMRMITT EAAMEUITING ] occ ccc cece ews cc ccd vessceecseerdeeseccecconnscens seb este Genms sey 
Accounts Payable and Pay Rolls..... eh nbs Gp eUSEON SUD bOds SNORE S000 cap ee mes $ 8,988,415.95 
Provision for Federal, State and Local Taxes, including (estimated) 
amounts of refunds through renegotiation under the provisions of the 
War Profite Comtrol Act... bce cc cdeccccswscce ede tee ceeKb Se eee es he 
Advance payments received on sales CONtractS........- cece eee e cece eereneeee 
Sinking Fund requirement due March 31, 1947, under Indenture securing 
debenture issue of Shippers’ Car Line Corporation. ........+-.e.eeeeeeeees 


eee eee eee ee es 


11,564,545.87 
5,050,712.24 


325,000.00 





3% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION, 
A CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY, DUE APRIL: 1, 1961........ 2c c cece cece eee e eee wennes 
MINORITY INTEREST IN CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 
TEI ROC ie ins be vininis 5 oe div.win 05.0 veins 6 cence mn 0 pid O phen ies sc ce Odeev ras eoe sae ueeesns 
For Plant Improvements, Research and Development, 
Contingencies, including possible tax and other adjustments............ $ 14,564,639.93 

For Dividends on Common Capital Stock, to be paid when and as declared 

By Board Of DiITGCtOMe, 6.0 coc cic veciedivcecesdes veces dees shui & ++eerean 


CAPITAL SURPLUS (See Note 2) 
EARNED SURPLUS ACCOUNT 


735,744.74 





COO O ROO EEO HEHEHE SESH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEE ED 


COR ORO EERO OOH EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EERE EERE EE 


Note 2: Shippers’ Car Line Corporation and its subsidiaries are included in above consolidated 
figures with capital surplus of $2,397,719.82, representing the excess of acquired equities as 
at January 1, 1946 over capital stock costs. 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED EARNED SURPLUS 


80,979,573.57 


764,905.73 
118,884.87 
533,399.75 





$149,801,249.15 





$ 30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
25,928,674.06 


5,125,000.00 
4,448.44 
15,300,384.67 


2,397,719.82 
41,045,022.16 








$149,801,249.15° 








Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1945.......-ccccceccccccccccceresescerescnsesesseseees $ 37,511,455.59 
Beis Wea TURE TO WOR ies Gs Gince oso os cco sce cccccccndesdocccccccscesesenees $ 5,346,689.34 
Tax refunds claimed for prior years because of accelerated amortization 
Of PIAFIt TACUIGIO‘..0.6 er eee cc ccc ccccccvccccesgecscsvocevccsonscces 2,098,000.00 7,444,689.34 
$ 44,956,144.93 
Deduct: Write-off of intangible assets of a subsidiary company dissolved 
Plight i errr es Te PP ee Te eee eee Tee TT es $ 86,772.77 
Dividends paid during the year on capital stock 
publicly held, viz.: 
On Preferred, $3.50 per share from earnings for year 
ended April 30, 1945 and $3.50 per share from earn- 
ings for year ended April 30, 1946.............. $ 2,026,150.00 
On Common, $3.00 per share..........eeeeeeeeeees 1,798,200.00  3,824,350.00 3,911,122.77 
Consolidated Earned Surplus, April 30, 1946. .........--ccceeeeecer ener errr re reeeceeensasenees $ 41,045,022.16 


STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross Sales and Car Rentals, less discounts and 
allowances, and giving effect to adjustments (esti- 
mated) of sales prices through renegotiation under 
the provisions of the War Profits Control Act--_.$ 118,113,552.19 

Cost of operations, including Administrative, Selling 
and General Expense, but before Depreciation____ 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


108,525,535.77 
$ 9,588,016.42 




















ERNEST W. BELL anp COMPANY 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


25 Beaver Street, New York 


AMERICAN CAR AND FounpRY COMPANY, 
30 Cuurcn Srreet, New York City. 
We have examined the Consolidated Balance 


, 746.56 Sheet of the American Car and = 
Depreciation ua, Daca aS Mar beat nen ai aes ae eerie 2,257.7 ny and its subsidiaries as of April *, 
Marnings. from..Qperations. =... ............-..-- $ 7,350,269.86 746. and the Consolidated Statements 
Other Income: Income and Surplus for the fiscal i= then 
aie SRS SAE ge © SEM $ 181,642.35 ended, have reviewed the systems of internal 
Interest i 711,722.77 control and the accounting procedures of the; 
eit herr. RTE ete we companies, aud without making a detailed 
Royalties —_ ~~ ---—__-—____----- 43,691.38 audit of the transactions, have examined or 
Profit on Sale of Securities____-. 1,306,324.25 tested accounti. g records of the companies and 
| SE ee Po Ae eee ae 75,920.09 2,319,300.84 other supporting evidence, by methods and to. 
the extent we deemed appropriate. Our exami- 
$9,669,570.70 nation was made in accordance with generally. 
Other Charges: accepted auditing standards applicable in the 
PR Shi hide tao ot a eer $ 230,149.71 tances and included ull procedures, 
(ER le BERS 325,466.96 which we considered necessary. 
Property Retirements______--__ hai 499,878.76 : We were unable se qenficm by = 
ence amounts 
Miscellaneous —----~------_~--_-- 80,525.91 1,136,021.34 States Government, but have satisfied ourselv 
Net Earnings before Provision for as to their correctness by extending our te a 
(estimated) Federal Income Taxes —___-~-------- $ 8,533,549.36 of ae, ROSeURTNG records pertaining to suc 
Deduct — Provision for (estimated) recei . : 
; - In our opinion, the accompanying Balance 
Federal Income and Excess Prof Sheet and Plated Statements of tneome and 
its Taxes: ; Surplus present fairly the consolidated posities 
Normal income tax__..--..-.----$ 1,531,456.44 of the American Car and Foundry Com 
Excess profits tax_....__-__- 1,655,403.58 3,186,860.02 and its subsidiaries at April 30, 1946, and 
—- the consolidated results of their rations 
Net Earnings Carried to Surplus_____~---------~-~- $ 5,346,689.34 








on a basis consistent wit 


Note: The accounts of Shippers’ Car Line Corpora- ceding year. 


tion and its subsidiaries were consolidated as 
at January 1, 1946, and earnings for the 
period from January 1, 1946 through April 30, 


1946 are included above. July 2, 1946 


for the fiscal year, in aay th gen- 
erally accepted accounti principles 


applied 


that..of the pre- 


Yours very truly, 
ERNEST W. BELL anp COMPANY 
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Sweden Actively Furthering Free Foreign Trade 


“(Continued from first page) 


@ominate future world trade, it 
is the smaller, sea-faring nations 
that will suffer the most. For 
sumption we depend, as is well 
known, on ithe supply from abroad 
of many types of goods, and it is 
in our interest to be able to buy 
them wherever we can get them 
most easily and at the lowest 
costs. It is in our interest to be 
able to send our exports’ to all 
parts of the world—to be able to 
let the products of our work and 
our technical knowledge compete 
with similar products all over the 
world. During the dark fall of 
3940 I wrote, with the Nazi plans 
for a New Order clearly in mind, 
that nothing less than the whole 
world would be an adequate Leb- 
ensraum for a Swede. 


Free Foreign Trade Follows 
Swedish Policy Since 1920’s 


This attitude in favor of a free 
foreign trade is not a new phase 
of Swedish business policy. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s we refused to take 
part in the general drift toward 
tariff protection which at that 
time followed in the tracks of 
war. During the 1930’s the cur- 
rent toward ever greater national 
economic self-sufficiency gained, 
a@s you will recall, ever greater 
speed, and we must now with 
gorrow recall that among the 

pelling forces were not only 

e German Nazi economic poli- 

eies of Hitler and Schacht, but 
also the rising English protection- 
ism, which had begun as early as 
im 1931, and, then, of course, the 
introduction of the almost pro- 
hhibitive American customs rates 
at the very start of the great 
world-wide depression. Not only 
Sweden, but the whole group of 
highly civilized states in north- 
western Europe, the so-called Oslo 
states, balked against this autarch- 
ical and imperialistic policy of the 
Great Powers. 
* Everything in the current situ- 
ation tells us that this traditional 
Swedish policy in favor of a free 
fereign trade is still the right one 
for the future—for the world in 
general as well as for us in par- 
ticular. We have observed that 
at least the United States has now 
awakened and during the past few 
years has delivered one solemn 
declaration after another in favor 
@f freer foreign trade. Let us 
hope that these fine principles 
will be applied in practice. 

Like Norway, Sweden now has 
a Social-Democratic government, 
and I want to remind you that a 
free foreign trade has always been 
a part of our program. In Swe- 
@en, however, such a free trade 
enjoys a much wider support than 
that of the Social-Democratic 
party. Even before the war was 
@ver, our commission for postwar 


planning had established, in a re- 
port on future foreign trade, this 
principle of future Swedish busi- 
ness policy. In this respect the 
report was adopted unanimously. 


Effects on Nation’s Over-All 
Economic Policy 


We realize that this attitude in 
regard to foreign trade must have 
important .effects on our entire 
economic policy. As Minister of 
Commerce I have stated in behalf 
of the government that all de- 
mands from industry for in- 
creased customs duties or other 
forms of protection will be. exam- 
ined with extremely critical eyes. 
The argument usually advanced 
for such higher rates is that of 
military preparedness. In my 
opinion an investigation should 
first be made as to whether ina 
particular case an equally effec- 
tive. military gain could not be 
attained at a lower cost by means 
of storing up goods or by some 
other means. And even if in 
some special cases it can be shown 
that military requirements de- 
mand domestic production, this 
does not answer the question as 
to whether such production could 


not be made capable of holding 


its own in open international com- 
petition. On this point we ought 
to demand very clear and exhaus- 
tive figures. We should further 
find out. whether or not some 
other private enterprise or a co- 
operative one, could not supply 
the goods without public support 
or with lower tariff rates. In the 
final instance, we must inquire 
whether in case international com- 
petition cannot be met in peace- 
time, the government itself could 
not undertake the required pro- 
duction at a lower cost to the na- 
tional economy. But if increased 
tariff protection should be shown 





to be unavoidable, a clearly limit- 
ed commitment as to time is much 
to be preferred to a permanent 


one. In‘general, a clearly identi- 


fied subsidy, openly included in 
the budget, is likely to be less 
expensive to the public economy 
than a new customs duty or some 
of the other price-raising. methods 
that have become common during 
the abnormal conditions of war. 


In general and regardless of the 
individual industries which now 
make demands or apply pressure 
for increased protection, the ques- 
tion must be asked whether -in the 
case of low wage rates, uneven 
employment records and high pro- 
duction costs, such an industry is 
not in need of being put on a 
more efficient basis. It is a good 
old free-trade axiom that tariff 
protection which shields an enter- 
prise from stimulating interna- 
tional competition is apt to lead 
to a less efficient economic set-up 





and a low fate of productivity. 
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When, for instance, the Swedish 
Government recently appointed an 
official commission to make the 
shoe industry more efficient, at- 
tention was clearly called in the 
commission’s directives to the im- 
port duties on shoes. 


Prospective Further Lowering 
of Rates 


Such expressions have helped to 
explain the fact that to the great- 
est extent possible Swedish indus- 
tries have recently avoided asking 
the government for help. But in 
my opinion it is not enough that 
we thus appear adverse to grant- 
ing new or higher import duties 
or any other forms of protection. 
We must also exdmine the exist- 
ing rates .to see whether they can- 
not be lowered even further. It is 
undoubtedly true that at the pres- 
ent time Sweden -has the lowest 
protection for its industries in the 
whole world. This is true if we 
take into account only the im- 
port duties and, of course, still 
more so if we also consider quota 
regulations of various kinds, ex- 
change restrictions, and other de- 
vices. Should there be a question 
of making international agree- 
ments—such as those proposed by 
the United States—whether multi- 
laterally, or bilaterally, we would 
have the right to demand that 
other countries lower their tariff 
rates considerably without any 
other compensations from-us- than 
those we have already given by 
abstaining from taking part in the 
general increase in import duties 


-since the end of the ’First World 


War. This would not mean, how- 
ever, that we would not be pre- 
pared to go further. Through my 
contacts with leading Swedish in- 
dustrialists I have had the pleas- 
ure to learn that they, too, have 
understood that it might be of 
benefit to both the country as a 
whole, as well as to individual in- 
dustries, to consider whether in a 
general international settlement 
we would not-be prepared to can- 
cel or to reduce certain of our 
own protective duties. We are, 
therefore, starting a general in- 
vestigation of our rates in order 
to get a preliminary view of the 
situation in case a general settle- 
ment should come under consid- 
eration. 2 


Agriculture a Special Problem 


For us in Sweden, as in other 
countries, a special problem con- 
fronts us in agriculture. For mili- 
tary reasons, to begin with, it is 
of interest to us to have as large 
an agricultural output as possible. 
In addition to that, we must 
support our domestic agricul- 
ture for social reasons. We have 
about two million persons de- 
pendent on farming for their 
livelihood and even if our indus- 
trialization should continue at a 
rapid rate, we cannot reduce this 
agricultural population at too 
rapid a rate. Consequently, our 
free trade policy will réquire us 
to make our agriculture more effi- 
cient so as to improve its ability 
to withstand foreign. competition 
and reduce its need of protection. 
Since there is a serious danger of 
an agricultural over-production 
after a few years when the abnor- 
mal shortages of today will be a 
thing of the past, an agricultural 
policy aiming at a maintenance 
of prices through tariff protection 
would necessarily be of only tem- 
porary help. Proposals of a thor- 
ough-going overhauling of agri- 
cultural production methods, so as 
to make them more efficient, are 
being prepared. The present gov- 
ernment considers such agricul- 
tural reforms as one of its prin- 
cipal objectives. 

A third concrete result of our 
attitude in regard to free trade 
affects our current trade negotia- 
tions with other countries. We are 
now signing trade treaties or 
negotiating them with practically 





all countries in the world. The 
short range purpose of these 





negotiations is simply to open 
trade routes in all possible direc- 
tions. The first step toward a 
freer trade is to have some trade. 

Our immediate interest in these 
negotiations is, of course, to open 
markets for our exports and ship- 
ping, to contribute thereby to the 
general recovery, to distribute our 
limited export goods as fairly as 
possible, and finally, to assure 
ourselves of a reasonable supply 
of raw materials for our own pro- 
duction. But what I want to stress 
here is that, in addition to these 
immediate aims, we also try to aid 
our long range interest in free 
trade by providing both trade and 
shipping with as wide and natural 
spheres of action as possible. As 
far as possible, we avoid placing 
any obstacles in the way of im- 
ports to Sweden of any goods 
which can be sold here at. fair, 
competitive prices. And by means 
of the credits we are sometimes 
in a position to grant, we make it 
all the more possible for our cus- 
tomers to treat our exports and 
shipping in the same spirit of free 
trade. 


Technical Restrictions Must Be 
Abolished 


In our general discussion it has 
often been pointed out that inter- 
national trade is now much ham- 
pered, and particularly so after 
the war by a multitude of restric- 
tions, embargoes, and checks 
which which cost both time and 
money but which often have no 
sense or- meaning whatever. In 
Sweden we are prepared to do 
our share in getting rid of all such 
unnecéssary paper-work and 
strive for international agree- 
ments to this end. If we are to 
have peace and understanding in 
the world, we must try to make 
the national boundaries as little 
troublesome as possible. My ideal 
is a return to the situation before 
the First World War when it was 
possible to move quite freely all 
over the world, in fact, 1t was 
possible to travel through almost 
all of Europe without either pass- 
ports or visas. And the greater 
part of the present barriers to 
trade had not then been even in- 
vented. 


By these efforts to liberate in- 
ternational trade we feel we are 
furthering not only our own but 
the whole world’s interests. At the 
same time, I do not want to give 
the impression that I am unduly 
optimistic regarding the prospects 
of a free trade in the post-war 
world. It is possible that, on the 
contrary, we are headed for a 
period of imperialism, discrimina- 
tion, autarchy, and increased fet- 
ters for international trade. Im- 
pulses in this direction are, of 
course, given by the increased 
nationalism which is the evil fruit 
of the war. 


The .general shortage of goods, 
accentuated by the lack of for- 
eign exchange in many countries, 
including our northern neighbors, 
makes it seem profitable for 
private business to begin the 
manufacture inside each country 
of certain commodities which in 
normal times it would be more 
advantageous to import. If this 
illusion is combined with anh ac- 
centudted nationalism, it may in 
many instances be possible to 
pretend that it is an act of pa- 
triotism to invest in such new 
production in order to make the 
country self-sufficient, as it is 
called, and to save on foreign ex- 
change. But since such invest- 


‘ments naturally require greater 


efforts than is justified by the 
immediate results and often, in 
addition, require more foreign ex- 
change, the outcome in most cases 
is merely an increased shortage 
of such exchange. In this way we 
see perpetuated a tendency to- 
ward greater autarchy and a less 
free trade, and away from a be- 
neficent and prosperity-producing 
international division of labor. 

If this tendency is to be blocked, 
we must set up an international 
organization aiming directly at 














free trade. We know what needs 
to be done. The old-time auto- 
matism has now broken down. A 
true international free trade can- 
not be developed by such simple 
means as keeping the government 
from interfering. Because of scien- 
tific, managerial, psychological 
and political changes that have 
taken place, the old-time free- 
trade program has become out-of- 
date, But the problem of making 
prices more rational, particularly 
through a beneficent division of 
labor among the nations in ac- 
cordance with the costs of produc- 
tion, remains. This goal can now 
be attained only by a thorough- 
going planned economy on an in- 
ternational scale. We have to build 
up an international system of ex- 
change, making the various cur- 
rencies exchangeable for each 
other and we must see to it that 
exchange rates become — fairly 
stable. We must also start adjust- 
ing international movements of 
capital. And we must also co- 
ordinate the business-stabilizing 
policies of the different countries, 
The success of any one of them is 
dependent on the success of thé 
others. We cannot stabilize the 
rates of exchange if we canno 
get started equalizing movement 
of capital from one country to 
enother. And the whole new sys- 
tem of exchange would crash, if 
we should have a new; world- 
wide depression. Conversely, we 
cannot get the capital movements 
started if we do not stabilize the 
rates of exchahge and provide a 
certain guarantee against depres- 
sions, 


Reforms Are Interacting 


All three of these reforms are, 
in turn, required if we are to have 
a freer trade in the world. Be- 
cause if the currencies are not ex- 
changeable, multilateral trade be- 
comes impossible. Each two coun- 
tries will then be forced to balance 
their mutual trade, which, of 
course, tends to make the whole 
world-trade shrink. A free mul- 
tilateral trade requires, further- 
more, movements of capital be- 
tween the countries, since certain 
countries, as, for instance, those 
in a State of industrial and invest- 
ment expansion, require more 
imports for a certain period than 
they are able to export, and vice 
versa. And from experience we 
know that if a general depression 
sets in without being offset by co- 
ordinated international measures, 
the various countries can easily be 
forced to adopt autharchic, pro- 
tective policies, as a defense 
against unemployment. 

What I have said about our at- 
titude toward a free trade could 
perhaps be illustrated by a brief 
reference to our northern eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

The economic structure of the 
three Scandinavian countries is 
such that their mutual trade ré- 
lations normally involve a con- 
siderable export surplus from Swe- 
den. In ordinary times this surplus 
is paid for by Norway and Denmark 
through the heavy net earnings of 
the Norwegian merchant marine 
and by the Danish and Norwegian 
westward export surplus. Our own 
export surplus used to be es- 
pecially large in regard to Nor- 
way. But in reality it was also 
large in regard to Denmark, too, 
especially if you consider that to 
a great extent Danish exports to 
Sweden consisted, partly, of pure 
transit goods and, partly, of the 
products of the Danish processing 
industry which to a great extent 
was dependent on foreign raw 
materials. The situation was very 
much the same in regard to our 
trade relations with Finland. The 
northern trade exchange was, in 
other words, an integrated part of 
the multilateral world trade sys- 
tem with its mutually exchange- 
able currencies. And it had 
reached its relative importance 
precisely because of this inter- 
national trade and exchange sys- 
tem, 

When this system now is tem< 
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porarily broken down, it is a cause 
of satisfaction to note that it has 
been possible to plan and put into 
effect an inter-Scandinavian trade 
of as large proportions as that we 
now have. With this background 
in mind we should not be sur- 
prised to learn that it has been 
possible to maintain a balance in 
the payments only by continued 
recourse to the remainder of the 
restoration credits that were once 
granted by Sweden to its neigh- 
bors. These credits, however, will 


probably be wholly used up dur- | 


ing the current year. Despite the 
existence of this temporary ex- 
port credit, the shortage of for- 
eign exchange in our Scandina- 
vian neighboring countries com- 
pels them to continue to restrict 
their exchange of goods with 
Sweden. 

The hopes for a freer inter- 
Scandinavian trade and conse- 
quently enlarged division of in- 
dustrial labor among our northern 
countries must, therefore, in my 
opinion, be based chiefly on the 
efforts to restore a permanent in- 
ternational exchange system with 
a multilateral world-trade, which 
will give our Scandinavian neigh- 
bors a chance to recover and ex- 
pand their economic relations in 
all directions. In this intimate way 
is our desire for an expanded eco- 
nomic relationship inside Scan- 
dinavia tied up with our policy in 
favor -of a free trade in general. 
For a policy aiming at Scandina- 
vian economic self-sufficiency 
there is no realistic basis. It has 
given us satisfaction to learn that 
this attitude. of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment coincides with what is 
generally felt in both Denmark 
and Norway. 

Inside the frame of this policy 
in regard to an ‘internationally 
free trade there will be, however, 
room for an expanded northern 
cooperation in specific cases in 
which an industrial division of 





labor is of mutual benefit. It has 
been proposed, for instance, that 
there could be a certain degree 
of coordination between the big 
publicly-owned iron works now to 
be built in both Norway and 
Sweden. Various other similar 
division of labor problems have 
been discussed in a preliminary 
way between Sweden and our 
Scandinavian neighbors. 

In foreign trade policy the old 
adage of one man’s meat being 
perhaps another man’s poison 
does not hold true. We have, on 
the contrary, every interest in 
each other’s welfare. Our Swedish 
ship yards, for instance, are now 
chiefly occupied with construc- 
tion for Norway, a resumption of 
an old form of Norwegian-Swed- 
ish cooperation in an important 
field. It has been our desire that 
thereby we should aid Norway in 
recovering its old position on the 
seven seas, which will help not 
only Norway, but Sweden too. 

It is evident that this economic 
cooperation inside the frame of a 
general free trade policy cannot 
be limited to the northern states. 
In. Sweden we are working on 
similar problems in regard to 
Holland and Belgium, Great 
Britain and several South Ameri- 
can republics. To the east we are 
developing very close trade re- 
lations with our old neighbor, 
Poland, which now, with its en- 
larged Baltic coast line and new 
industrial areas to the west, will 
have a basis for a much more 
active economic life. Finally, our 
representatives are now négotiat- 
ing in Moscow regarding our fu- 
ture economic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

And, finally, I want to say that 
in Sweden, no matter to which 
party we belong or how else we 
‘view economic problems, we are 
prepared to take the most active 
part in promoting world trade and 
economic stability. 





SEC Proposal 
Securities 


Affecting Unlisted 


(Continued from page 479) 


We are of the opinion 


regulatory differences were 


permitted to exist by the Congress because of the peculiar 
nature of the particular services rendered by the over-the- 
counter market as distinguished from the exchange market. 

During the course of the hearings which preceded the 
enactment of these securities laws, the operations of the 
respective markets were carefully discussed, and as we see 
it, the Congressional intention was adequately expressed in 
the legislation that followed. 

The present activity of the Commission, its attempt 
to make applicable to the securities of unlisted corpora- 
tions having $3,000,000 in assets, and at least 300 security 
holders, certain provisions of the Act of 1934, we believe 
to be an afterthought of the SEC. 

'. The passage of the recommended bill would endanger 
the over-the-counter market because it would place upon 
issuers of unlisted securities a heavy and costly burden 
which the Commission in its report seeks to minimize. 

Such a burden is altogether superfluous. The Com- 
mission proves this in its report to the Congress by es- 
tablishing that in cases of wrongdoing which have been 
called to its attention and which involved unlisted secu- 
rities, it was able to get relief for the security holders 
through active measures which in some instances resulted 
in severe penal punishment and in others, in recoupment 
by the security holders of their losses. 

Concerning its activity in one of these cases, the report 
says: 

“The action taken by the Commission in this par- 
ticular case was possible only because a complaining 
‘person happened to direct attention to enough facts to 
prompt an investigation. This was largely an adventitious 
circumstance not foreseen by the controlling insiders.” 

Are we to believe that the general public is not aware 
of the activities of the Commission? 

Does the Commission want us to believe that a com- 
plaint to it is just an “adventitious circumstance”? 

There is hardly an issue of the daily paper which does 
not contain some account of the activities of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 





So far has this publicity gone, that in some instances, 
releases are made to the. public press of pending charges, 
or contemplated charges, wherein the respondent in the 
toils is ultimately found altogether innocent of any wrong- 
doing and nevertheless has absolutely no redress against 
those releases which have done him incalculable damage. 

The Commission sees to it that its activities receive 
the widest public notice, and any investor who has been 
wronged knows where to go with his grievance. 

Speaking of the status quo, the report says: 


“The resulting competitive advantage to the over-the- 
‘counter market has been a continuous grievance of the 
exchanges.” 


The above quotation sort of lets the cat out of the bag. 

It becomes clear what the Commission has in mind. 

The attempt is one at so-called “equalization” but in 
fact it marks the taking of sides. 

Since fraudulent and manipulative practices have al- 
ready been outlawed, whether on the exchanges or in the 
over-the-counter market, it is not only unnecessary but also 
dangerous to give additional powers to the Commission 
which would interfere with the natural functioning of the 
over-the-counter market. 


Within the last few days we have had a sample of the 
termination of emergency powers with the refusal of the 
Congress to extend OPA. 

In contrast, the SEC, whose extensive powers have not 
infrequently been exercised arbitrarily, seeks in its current 
recommendation to further encroach upon over-the-counter 
activities. 

_ We must remember that law is a process of circum- 
scribing power. 

Public advantage comes not from more laws but rather 
from the judicious endorsement of existing ones. 

In a reconstruction economy there should be fewer 
fetters, the removal of shackles rather than the imposition 
of them. 

Proper public relations are the result rather of good 
will than of repressive measures. 

Treating the securities industry as if each man in it 
had larceny in his heart is no service in the public interest. 

The instant report and recommendation to the Congress 
was Mr. Ganson Purcell’s (now ex-Chairman of the Com- 
mission) parting shot. 

He would have rendered a service to the public, to the 
securities field, and to his country if the recommendation 
had never been made. 

Existing laws afford ample protection to investors 
without placing upon over-the-counter securities the 
additional and expensive reporting requirements, proxy 
—* and so-called ‘“‘disclosure” fetters sponsored by the 


May Dividends Up 


Publicly reported cash dividend 
payments of corporations in the 
United States amounted to $133,- 
600,000 in May, an increase of 
12.2% from the $119,100,000 paid 
in May 1945, the Department of 
Commerce said on July 15, Divi- 
dends during the three months 
ended May 31, 1946, totaled $867,- 
800,000 and were 6.2% above the 
comparable three-month total of 
$816,900,000 in 1945, the Depart- 
ment reported, and it added: 

Dividends paid by railroads in 
the March-May 1945 period were 
nearly twice as large as those in 
the corresponding 1945 months. 
More than half of the increase in 
total dividend payments madé 
during the 1946 period as com- 
pared with the same period of 
1945 was attributable to the rail- 
road group. The pronounced gain 
in railroad dividends was dué 
mainly to a _ recent dividend . 
declaration by a large company 
that paid no dividends during the 
comparable three months of 1945, 
and to an initial dividend dis- 
tribution by another company that 
made no declaration during 1945 

All remaining industries except 
the manufacturing and mining 
groups made larger dividend pay- 
ments in the arch. April-May 
period of 1946 than in the same 
1945 period. Trade dividends were 
up 17%; the miscellaneous group, 
in¢luding motion pictures, con- 
struction and services, 14%; fi- 
nance, 8%; heat, light and power, 
6%; and communications 5%, 
Dividend payments by minif 
groups were slightly lower an 
> maori dividends were off 

0. 

Within manufacturing, indus- 
tries grouped under the headings 
paper and printing, textiles an 
leather, and other manufacturin 
each increased their dividenc 
payments by more than 10% for 
the March-April-May period 
1946 as compared with the same 
period a year ago. On the other 
hand, dividends paid by electrical 
machinery and non-ferrous métals 
industry groups were 13 and 10% 
lower, respectively. Dividend pay-= 
ments by the automobile and the 
food, beverages and _ tobacco 
groups declined about 5%. Divi« 





dend payments by other manu- 
facturing industries were minor, 
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only by means of the Prospectus, 


NEW ISSUE 


50,000 Shares* ~ . 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 


Company, the tetms of which are summ 





Price $100 per Share 


plus accrued dividends 





July 23, 1946 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities, 


$3.50 Convertible Preferred Stock 


PLess 40,399 shates subsctibed for undet the exchange offer by the 
i in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States 
where the undersigned may legally offer these securities in 
compliance with the securitigs laws thereof. 


CALLEN & COMPANY. 
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Inside Russian Occupied Germany 


(Continued from page 478) 
sian zone of occupation. I shall 
report to you the observations I 
consider pertinent to our foreign 
policy. Before I do that, however, 
I owe you an explanation of the 
sources of my information. 

During my service I lived in 
Berlin, which lies in the eastern 
part of the Russian zone. I crossed 
from Berlin through the Russian 
zone to the British zone many 
times, by car and train, and in- 
terviewed Germans while en 
route. I had the advantage of 
speaking German as my mother 
tongue, and have many loyal 
friends among anti-Nazi Germans. 
I saw hundreds of Germans who 
live and work in the Russian zone 
—many German administrators 
and experts who are serving the 
Russian military government. I 
have received much information 
from American citizens who have 
traveled as diplomats or reporters 
in the Russian zone. Finally, I 
met with the Russian economic 
experts when, as expert for the 
Chairman of the American group, 
I attended the Four-Power con- 
ferences on the level of German 
industries. 


Situation in Russian Zone 


What, then, is the situation in 
the Russian zone? As far as I 
could see, everything the Russians 
have done demonstrates a very 
determined, clearcut, and realistic 

licy in perfect harmony with 
the manifest political, social, and 
economic aims of the Soviet 
Union. The application of these 
aims to the land, the people, and 
the productive assets in the areas 
of Germany where the Soviet 
Union is now formally at work, 
illustrates with what thorough- 
ness, with what zeal, and with 
what adroitness, a program of 
sovietization is being achieved. 
There are not necessarily any con- 
tradictions between the acts of 
Russian military government in 
Germany and the startling decla- 
rations of Mr. Motolov about Rus-— 
Sia’s plans for Germany at the 
Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters a few days ago. In order 
to see this correctly, we must for-— 
get what we would rather believe, 
and instead examine dispassion- 
ately and fearlessly what the Rus- 
sians are doing in their zone of 
occupation, where they and they 
alone are in charge. 


Supposedly, the Russians have 
no chance whatever to win the 
Germans to their side at any time 
because their troops treated the 
German civilians so mercilessly. 
I doubt the correctness of this as- 
sumption. 

When the Russian front-line 
troops entered East Prussia, Pom-— 
merania, and Brandenburg, they 
behaved much like any battle 
searred, victorious front-line 
troops would have. It was reserve 
troops that followed who took the 
revenge for what the German 
army, and particularly the “spe- 
cial detachments” of the SS and 
the Gestapo had done to Russian 
civilians and to their land. It is 
the naked and disgusting truth 
that the commanding general who 
teok Berlin issued an order of the 
day in which he specifically 

anted his troops the freedom of 

e city, later extending the order 
orally for an additional week, re— 
minding them that any woman or 
wealth they wanted was theirs. 

This order was followed by 
wholesale looting and ransacking 
on such a scale that the orgies of 
the Japanese in Nanking were 
child’s play by comparison. All 
homes were searched for valua- 
bles. Sewing machines, type- 
writers, radios, telephones, watch— 
es, jewelry, fur coats, clothing, and 
linen were taken. The steel vaults 
and safes in every bank were 
cracked by torches, and their con- 
tents removed. There were not 
many women in the city of any 
age who escaped being raped. 
Thousands of people committed 





suicide. All buses, street-—cars, 
telephone switchboards and auto- 
matic exchanges, every foot of 
copper wire, trucks and passenger 
cars were sacked. 

This was the curtain-raiser to 
the Russian occupation. Yet it is 
a sad mistake to believe that we 
can count upon the German peo- 
ple in the Russian zone to carry 
on a policy of stubborn non-—coop- 
eration or resistance against the 
conquerers because of their open- 
ing blows against civilians. The 
burning resentment of the Ger- 
mans is there, but the only way 
they can express it is to commit 
suicide. 

After several months, the initial 
phase of the occupation came to 
an end. The demoralized troops 
were exchanged mostly for young 
recruits from Inner Asia, and more 
law and order was established. 
Today the occupation troops be 
have in a more disciplined fashion, 
although there is a good measure 
of lawlessness and arbitrary acts 
by officers, soldiers, and many 
thousands of Russian deserters. 
The latter gang up with German 
criminals. In general, military 
government law is enforced with 
no greater brutality against Ger- 
mans than Russian MPs enforce it 
against Russian soldiers. That, 
however, is tougher treatment 
than any American MP would 
survive if he ever were to try it 
on Gls. 


Aside from the troops, there are 
stationed throughout the Russian 
zone units of the uniformed 
NKVD, the dreaded Soviet politi- 
cal police, and under them work 
special detachments of the secret 
plainclothes German police. 


Russian Reparation Policy 
The two most drastic policies 
which the Red Army has carried 
out in its zone have been the ex- 
acting of reparations in kind, and 


| the establishing of the so-called 


“agrarian reform.” 

Disregarding the Potsdam 
Agreements, the Soviets decided 
unilaterally to satisfy their own 
demand for reparations in kind, 
as well as to secure the share Po- 
iand is to receive, by stripping the 
German railroads, public utility 
installations, and industries, re— 
gardless of what sucha loss of 
productive plant ‘capacity would 
do to the German economy. This 
process began before Potsdam, and 
has been carried on ever since. 


The Russians ripped up the sec-— 
ond tracks of all the double-track 
railroad lines, including the one 
between Berlin and Harpko on 
which the American military train 
to Frankfurt is operated. The Rus- 
sians took the good engines and 
the rolling stock. While I was in 
Berlin they dismantled the whole 
central electric railway system, 
which included all installations 
and 200 electric engines. 

While the American and Brit- 
ish armies have demilitarized in- 
dustries chiefly by blasting to 
pieces the condemned war plants, 
I have not found that the Rus-— 
sians have demolished any war 
plants; on the contrary, they ship 
them out of the country. The pat- 
tern of shipping out industrial 
plants is always the same: Russian 
engineers call on German man- 
agers and crews to restore the 
plant in question to full capacity. 
Russian experts help them. When 
the plant is really in operation 
once more, other Russians appear 
on the scene, close down the plant, 
and begin digmantling operations 
with Russian crews and soldiers. 
Only walls and concrete floors are 
left when this stripping process is 
completed. Doorknobs, pipes, 
faucets, wiring—everything—goes. 

The Russians set a deadline for 
these operations, and for speed, 
work up a competitive spirit 
among the stripping crews, giving 
awards to those who complete 
their job ahead of the others. The 





result is that the work goes ahead 


with amazing speed, but there is 
also a stupendous amount of de- 
struction of values which, by more 
efficient methods, could have been 
avoided. What Russia is there- 
fore collecting as reparations is a 
gigantic pile of junk. Vast amounts 
of machinery and equipment are 
rusting on uncounted miles of sid- 
ings in Germany and in Poland, 
corroded by snow, rain, and frost. 
Yet, in an economy still so hungry 
for capital, even equipment in 
such poor condition is welcome in 
Russia. 


Stripping has struck the coal 
mines, the power plants, the two 
largest German shoe factories, the 
largest stocking and sock factory, 
the sugar mills, farm machinery 
and fertilizer plants, the largest 
cornstarch and dextrose plant, 
automotive and bicycle factories, 
and many others. 


Working German Factories 

Yet not every factory is dis-— 
mantled. Some are working to fill 
Russian orders, and to some ex- 
tent are even using Russian raw 
materials. These factories have a 
delivery quota to meet, and have 
been promised permission to sup— 
ply German markets with what 
ever remains after the quota is 
met. The big Zeiss optical works 
at Jena operates overtime with 
6,000 laborers, manufacturing 
equipment for Russia’s army, air 
force, and navy. All goods manu-— 
factured for Russian orders. are 
paid for by the German city ad- 
ministrations out of tax revenues. 


According to Potsdam, the Rus— 
sians are entitled to 25% of the 
industrial reparations to be taken 
from the three Western zones, and 
we and the British are willing to 
transfer such a quota provided the 
Russians agree to a central ad- 
ministration of all four zones. The 
Russians foresaw our attempt to 
use this pressure, have taken all 
they want from their own zone, 
ignoring that argument for treat- 
ing Germany as a unit. 

You may say that this ruthless 
stripping of industries must incite 
revolt among the Germans against 
Russian rule. This would be to 
jump to conclusions too quickly. 
The stripping of industries satis— 
fies not only the demand of Rus-— 
sia’s planners for further rapid 
industrialization in the USSR, but 
at the same time it accomplishes 
a complete social revolution in 
Germany, which is a most neces-— 
sary achievement if the Soviet 
aims are to be realized. The Ger- 
mans in the Russian zone have al- 
ready become prostrate proletar- 
ians who can do nothing except 
call on the government for help. 
They have not only been stripped 
of everything they owned or 
earned, but are made incapable 
of working at jobs, or the jobs 
they once held have simply been 
wiped out—which of course 
crushes any hope of regaining by 
means of employment some of the 
things which they lost. Their eco- 
nomic distress plays into the hands 
of the German Communists, and 
rule by the German Communists 
dovetails with Russia’s foreign 
policy. 

Agrarian Reform 

The agrarian reform is the other 
barrel of this gun. The large 
estates have been abolished. Their 
owners and managing personnel, 
except those who fled or commit-— 
ted suicide, have with few excep- 
tions been shot or deported. The 
livestock, including all the draft 
animals, the tractors, and all ma-— 
chinery of value, were shipped off 
to Russia. Many of the buildings 
and farm yards of the large 
estates are being used as barracks 
for Red troops. On paper the land 
has been distributed among farm 
laborers—refugee peasants and 
others—in lots of 12 acres each. 
Most of the fields are untilled be- 
cause there is no draftpower or 
equipment with which to cultivate 





them. Since these large estates 





the cities, food shortages have 
struck throughout the zone. 
Horses, cattle, and pigs have been 
requisitioned from the well-to-do 
family farmers. Today the Rus- 
sian zone has less than one-third 
the prewar number of draft horses 
on farms, and next to none of the 
60,000 tractors it used to have. 


Farmers are assigned delivery 
quotas for all products. Deliveries 
are paid for in prices which are 
still fixed at the same level as in 
earlier years. Beyond the quota, 
farmers may sell in the “free mar- 
ket” at any price. For the time 
being, quotas are so high that few 
farmers have anything to sell. 
Items that can be sold are swap- 
ped for second-hand consumer 
goods, not for the fantastic black 
market prices, 

Farmers are organized in a uni- 
form system of so-called cooper- 
ative associations. Upon close in 
spection, these co-ops turn out to 
be corporations of public law with 
a monopoly to supply farmers 
with things they need. Any po 
litically undesirable elements may 
be excluded. If a farmer is ex 
cluded, that means the end of 
farming for him, because there is 
nowhere else he can obtain sup 
plies of any sort. Because the co 
ops have taken the place of the 
dealers, no dealer could receive 
supplies for distribution. These 
so-called cooperative associations 
are politically controlled by top 
German administrators who hap- 
pen to be trusted Communists. 

Agriculture, along with all other 
branches of the economic system, 
is under the rule of a Russian- 
controlled central administration 
located in the Russian sector of 
Berlin. Its chief figures are Com 
munists. Its plans and operations 
are under the surveillance of the 
NKVD, and get approval from 
General Sokolovski’s headquar 
ters, which in turn receive in- 
structions from Moscow. During 
the past 12 months, the Red Army 
has evicted 9,000,000 Germans 
from the areas which are, in 
theory, provisionally transferred 
to Polish administration, but in 
practice annexed by the Polish 
satellite state. Simultaneously, 
these areas were stripped clean of 
any movable assets. This proce 
dure has laid waste one-fourth of 
Germany’s food production in a 
time of starvation, and it has 
dumped additional prostrate mil- 
lions into the zones of occupation. 
This serves to multiply economic 
and social strife in those zones. 


Foster Monetary Inflation 

Contrary to the practices of the 
other three armies, the Red Army 
has fostered monetary inflation in 
its zone as a means of accomplish— 
ing the social revolution. When 
it entered Germany, the Red army 
received two years’ back pay in 
German occupation marks. A por- 
tion of the banknotes was supplied 
by our government as Russia’s 
share in occupation marks, prom 
ised to each of the powers. The 
Russians printed an additional, 
probably much larger volume, on 
plates which our government gave 
them at their request. On top of 
this load came vast sums of reg- 
gular German banknotes seized in 
the Reichsbank, in all its branches, 
and in all the other banks. So 
long as people were still parting 
with goods for money, this ava- 
lanche of marks served the pur-— 
pose of prying loose additional 
goods from German civilians. This 
sort of inflation eats the marrow 
out of the bones of any society. 
All those who own anything get 
stripped of it. 


Food Situation 


The food situation is charac-~ 
terized by rations that are better 
than they are in the other three 
zones. This is what theoretically 
ought to be the case if the agrar-— 
ian reform had not ruined so vast 
an acreage, but actually the food 
supply is substantially lower than 
the rations announced, and it 
varies greatly from county to 


were a primary source of food for county and from city to city. In 








many communities the official ra- 
tions of fats and meats have not 
been met for as much as two 
months. The worst famine has 
struck in communities directly 
outside Berlin. In towns in West 
Pommerania, Mecklenburg, and 
Brandenburg, thousands of peo- 
ple died of starvation. Tubercu- 
losis, dysentery, and typhoid fever 
are rampant. Infant mortality in 
hundreds of communities has risen 
20 and 30%. Of course, unemploy- 
ment and misery are too common 
to impress the administrators. 


Controlled Newspapers 


The German newspapers are 
being revived, but in the Russian 
zone they are strictly controlled 
and strongly flavored accordingly. 
Soviet Russia has always exer- 
cised special State patronage over 
the arts and science. The Red 
Army, too, pays court to the arts. 
Theatres and concert halls in the 
Russian zone are given priorities 
for supplies and reconstruction. 
Of course, half the plays and films 
put on are pro-Soviet or German 
Communist propaganda. Scientists 
are treated with great courtesy, 
and assisted either in their work 
in Germany, or are invited, and 
if need be, furnished transporta-— 
tion to Moscow. The Russians 
treat their German administrators 
and experts with respect as 
equals, supply them with good ra-— 
tions and that very important 
item, cigarettes. Their homes are 
protected against requisitioning 
by the Red Army. 


Society has been reduced to a 
proletarian status and the only 
people enjoying better conditions 
are the civil servants. Politically, 
the one-party system is solidly 
established. 

Thus the whole area is so well 
under Soviet remote control that 
Russia could even offer soon to 
withdraw all her troops to the 
Oder River. After having carried 
out her stripping policy, she can 
even champion the re-industriali- 
zation of Germany. 

In summary, it is my impres- 
sion that the Russian zone has be- 
come substantially sovietized in 
one single year of occupation, and 
has thus passed into the initial 
stage of “democracy” as under-— 
stood in Russia—namely, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 


Russians Supported German 
Underground 

In appraising the amazing suc- 
cess of the Russians, we must re-— 
member that they have some sub- 
stantial assets. They never did 
bomb German cities, while we 
did. They actively supported the 
German underground and even 
accepted the aristocratic leaders 
of the Free German Movement, 
and pay its general officers, such 
as von Paulus and Count Eisen- 
siedel, the high compliment of 
employing them as instructors in 
their military academy in Mos-— 
cow, while we have rejected any 
cooperation whatever with the 
German underground, even when 
they were preparing to overthrow 
the Hitler regime. 

An asset in another direction is 
the fact that the German economy 
in the Russian zone is now prob-— 
ably in as bad condition as it will 
ever be; and from now on can only 
improve. But the deterioration of 
the German economy in the West-— 
ern zones will continue, just as 
long as the area remains separated 
into compartments. The contrast 
will not go unnoticed on either 
side of the dividing line by the 
civilians ruled under the respec- 
tive systems. 

One of the greatest assets the 
Russians have is the location of 
Berlin deep inside the Russian 
zone. True, Berlin is a four-power 
city, but at the same time it is 
the seat of Russia’s central ad- 
ministration for her zone, and it 


is an island in the midst of her 
zone. For this reason, neither the 
British nor the French have found 
it advisable to set up military gov- 
ernment headquarters for their 
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zones in Berlin. America, on the) 
other hand, has taken her zone 
command from Frankfurt to Ber- 
lin, and has combined it with the 
Control Council group. We have 
the use of one Russian-controlled 
highway which js neatly studded 
every few miles with ornate sign- 
posts carrying - quotations from 
Stalin’s speeches in Russian, and 
is patrolled from Berlin to Helm-— 
stedt, at the American border, by 
Russian sentries. We are allowed 
to fly planes through a narrow 
strip over this highway. We are 
also permitted to send two Rus- 
sian-inspected trains a day—one 
each way — over Russian—con-— 
trolled tracks. Our telephone and 
telegraph lines are known to be 
tapped by the Russians. The Ger- 
man secret police working for the 
Russians snatch Germans right out 
of the American, British, or 
French sectors of Berlin any time 
they so desire, and the other 
powers cannot do q thing about it. 
We are even unable to protect the 
life and liberty of German Social 
Democrats, who opposed the mer- 
ger with the Communist Party, in 
our own sector. All we can do is 
to fly them into the American 
zone. 

All of this illustrates merely 
that when, at the desire of Stalin, 
the Big Three settled the future 
occupation of Germany at Tehe— 
ran, and later at Yalta, the West-— 
ern Powers were not on the alert. 


Laxnes; of Western Powers 


The greatest asset the Red Army 
has, however, compared with the 
American Army, is something 
else’ The Red Army executes a 
clearcut policy for which plain 
and unmistakable instructions are 
received from Moscow, and that 
policy cannot be criticized by any- 
body in Russia. The Russion pub-— 
lic has no voice separate from 
that of the State. The American 
army of occupation has very able 
leaders, and by and large a de- 
voted and competent personnel, 
but it operates under a double 
handicap. First, our foreign policy 
has been hazy and undetermined 
until very recently, in all matters 
pertaining to Soviet Russia’s am- 
bitions in Central Europe, and 
more particularly with reference 
to Germany’s future. This latter 
handicap dates back many years. 

Second, certain editorials, news— 
paper columns, and radio com- 
ments, have been sO much preoc 
cupied with voicing a fear of the 
revival of Germany’s military 
strength and a desire to destroy 
Germany once and forever, as well 
as a fear of conflict with Russia 
and the need therefore to appease 
her at any price, that at every 
turn our military government in 
Germany is raked over the coals. 
Unfortunately, the chiefs of our 
military government have to look 
upon these most articulate expres-— 
sions in the press as representa- 
tive of the majority view on these 
matters in the United States, al- 
though the man in the street may 
have different ideas. 


As a result, this interference 
and constant stream of criticism 
from home, and the heckling by 
our fellow travelers, who have 


listening-posts inside our head- 
quarters in Berlin, prevents our 
military leaders in Germany from 
coping with the Russian tactics as 
they might otherwise do. 

Small, ephemeral matters of 
conduct are often more revealing 
than the big moves in diplomatic 
negotiations. For instance, why is 
it that our MPs are armed with 
revolvers and the Russians with 
sub-machine guns? Why is it that 
all Americans are prohibited from 
carrying small arms, while Rus-— 
sians can walk unmolested in our 
sector of Berlin armed with pis- 
tols? Why is it that for a whole 
year now we have endured a thou- 
sand petty annoyances on our 
military train and on the highway 











between Berlin and the Western 
zones? Why have 12,000 acres of 
the best farm land in the Amer- 
ican zone, situated along the Rus— 
sian border, been abandoned by 
the farmers and now lie idle be- 
cause of too many Russian raids 
and killings? Why do we stand 
for our wires being tapped, and 
our airplanes being shot at when, 
in bad weather, they deviate from 
the narrow airstrip above the 
military highway through which 
they are permitted to fly? 

Our military government puts 
up with all of these things be- 
cause it has no assurance of the 
solid support of the public at 
home if it were to resort to any 
practical measures to stop this ir-— 
ritating exploitation of their pa-— 
tience as Western gentlemen. If 
General Clay had stopped the 
raids on farms along the Coburg 
area by having teller-mined the 
border, you may be certain that 
in a few days some of our pro-— 
Russian editors would have ac. 
cused him of starting war with 
Russia. 

It is in line with this half-heart-— 
ed public endorsement that in 
March 1946 General Clay was let 
down by our government on 
promised food supplements in the 
American zone. He was placed in 
the embarrassing position of hav-— 
ing to go back on his promises to 
the German _  adminisiration 
through no fault of his. Involved 
were a mere 200,000 tons of grain 
in a country which produces 150 
million tons of it a year. 

Of course, our present predica-— 
ment in relations with Russia in 
Germany is the result of a 10-year 
prewar period in which we chose 
to ignore the accumulating dan-— 
gers to our security. We were 
caught napping, and came close 
to the brink of disaster. When 
the Russians were near collapse, 
and were considering a separate 
peace with the Nazis, our Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain rushed to Teheran, 
and not only committed the United 
States and Great Britain to gi- 
gantic deliveries of war supplies, 
but also to the present division of 
Germany into its Russian and 
Western zones. In their most crit-— 
ical hour, the Russians were 
tougher and more farsighted than 
we were. They realized that their 
temporary military weakness was 
their political strength. They de- 
manded and received vast military 
supplies and enormous political 
concessions. We were simply out to 
destroy Germany, the aggressor. 
From the outset, the Russians have 
been out to conquer, then to con- 
vert, and finally to win Germany. 

If, in the last few months, we 
have reluctantly come to realize 
that the very basic conflict of in 
terest between Russia and the 
Western Powers cannot be dis-— 
solved by sweetness and appease- 
ment. we owe this largely to the 
brutal frankness and amazing 
pace with which the Russians pur- 
sue their interests. It is high time 
that we stopped being on the de— 
fensive at every turn against 
Russia’s initiative and her sur- 
prises. 

The decision as to whether there 
will be peace or war between the 
United States and Soviet Russia 
will ultimately mature on the 
ruins of the German cities—not 
somewhere in China, in Japan, or 
on the Persian Gulf. On the Ger- 
man issue, we cannot wrest the 
initiative from the Russians by 
blaming them for our disappoint- 
ments, or by trying to force them 
by legalistic arguments to fulfill 
agreements which have always 
been vague and unworkable. The 
initiative will be ours only if we 
form a constructive policy of our 
own which has the solid support 
of the majority of the United Na~ 
tions. Since Russia considers the 
Potsdam Agreement unworkable 


and null and void, and since the 


negative policy of those agree- 
ments has already broken down, 
we, too, should officially abandon 
it as a basis of procedure. At 
present we use Potsdam as the 
legal instrument for getting Rus— 
sia’s consent to a unified economic 
administration of Germany. This 
goal, however, is a sound one 
quite aside from Potsdam. 


We should also officially eman- 
cipate ourselves from the sadistic 
Mongenthau Plan — lock, stock, 
and barrel—irrespective of wheth-— 
er the State Department or the 
War Department have ever flirted 
with it or not. In Europe, and 
especially in Germany, it is the 
popular belief that American pol-— 
icy still follows Mr. Morgenthau’s 
ideas. Mr. Molotov’s latest refuta— 
tion of the plan implies the same 
belief. 


After thus clearing the ground, 
we should propose a construct:ve 
policy for the economic future of 
a democratic Germany which will 
answer sensibly and plausibly the 
key political question all Germans 
are asking: How can they get jobs 
and bread and gradually regain 
the basic needs for a decent live- 
lihood? 

In view of our possession of 
atomic weapons, and our offer to 
share that with the United Na-— 
tions, we should renounce the de— 
structive principle of creating 
military security by means of de- 
industrialization. In order to en- 
able the Germans to:produce more 
food, we should foster the thor- 
ough mechanization of German 
agriculture and proclaim a policy 
of re-industrialization for a ci- 
vilian peacetime economy. 

We must supply enough basic 
food to stop disease, unrest, and 
starvation in the three Western 
zones. We should see to it that the 
German war criminals are exe- 
cuted or otherwise punished as 
quickly as possible. In the Amer- 
ican zone, we should put the 
screws on the German tribunals 
to speed up the denazification 
process and to conclude it at an 
early date. We should propose to 
the other powers an early dead-— 
line for the return of all German 
prisoners of war. Of all the moves 
that any one of the four powers 
could possibly propose, one sug-— 
gesting the return of former sol- 
diers to their families will have 
greater weight with the German 
people than any others. Many of 
these millions of men have now 
been away from home for six 
years, and many have been pris-— 
oners for five years. As a matter 
of moral principle and justice, no 
move could be more appropriate. 


We should propose the election 
of a German national assembly in 
the four zones, and see to it that 
a provisional German government 


is formed, and then sign a peace 
treaty with it. To give Goering 
and Ribbentrop and other crooks 
the right to speak and provide 
them with the ablest German de- 
fense attorneys, and to leave 70 
million people without either rep 
resentation or the right to speak, 
does not make for democracy, but 
works toward Russian ends. 


On the diplomatic front, we 
should open the question of the 
“temporary transfer” of the de 
serted areas east of the Oder 
Neisse line now, before it becomes 
permanent by our failure to dis 
cuss the question. 


We should treat the German 
anti-Nazis of our choice at least as 
well as the Russians do and pro 

tect their homes against seizure 
by billeting officers, and other. 

wise secure considerate treatment 
for them as equals. Indeed, since 
we preach the sanctity of the in- 
dividual and his home, and are 
engaged in recreating private 
initiative in Germany, we should, 
quite independently from what the 
Russians do, abandon the stupid 
slogan that “kraut is kraut” and 
treat Germans according to what 
they are and what they stand for. 
At this very moment our billeting 
methods, which ignore the politi- 
cal aspects of each case, make 
better Nazi propaganda than 
Goebbels could manufacture if he 
were still alive. 


Only such a constructive and 
positive policy—the revised and 
reversed policy “before it is too 
late” tor which General Smuts 
has called—will prevent the fur- 
ther economic deterioration of 
Germany and the inevitable drift 
of the whole country into the 
morass where the Communists, 
and with them the Soviet Govern- 
ment, take them in tow. 


The sooner the economic decline 
reaches bottom, and the more 
quickly the Germans can get on 
their feet, the better become the 
chances for democracy in our 
sense. We are dead right in our 
claim that Germany must be 
treated as an economic unit, and 
I feel certain that the Russians 
will finally come around and 
agree to it if we put enough in- 
sistence into our demand. 


Secretary Byrnes is to be con- 
gratulated upon his determination 
to eliminate the borders between 
the occupation zones, but it is even 
more important to eliminate the 
probability of further surprise 
moves on the part of Mr. Molotov. 
We should not wait for Mr. Molo. 
tov to proclaim that all German 
POWs must be returned home, al- 
though according to one of the 
secret agreements Mr. Roosevelt 
made at Yalta, the Russians use 





millions of German prisoners of 
war as slave laborers; although 








the United States has transferred 
hundreds of thousands of Germans 
to France as slaves in coal mines; 
and although even Great Britain 
intends to keep her 350,000 POWs 
on English farms for at least an— 
other crop year. If other coun-— 
tries insist upon the work of Ger-— 
man workers as reparations, the 
German government which signs 
the peace treaty should organize 
such work under union contracts 
and pay for it. 

My conclusion from lboking be— 
hind the iron curtain into the Rus- 
sian zone is identical with Gen-— 
eral Smuts’ warning to the British 
Government. If America is not to 
be defeated in her foreign policy 
in Europe, she must revise and 
reverse her Potsdam course and 
the level of industry decisions 
now—before it is too late. You 
cannot build German democracy 
in a slum in the midst of 10,000,000 
unemployed, and starving women 
and children. 

In sizing up the Russians, let me 
say this: As individuals, the Rus- 
sians have all the traits that other 
people have. We have no quarrel 
with them. Many of them are 
most amiable, gifted, civilized peo— 
ple. As a nation, they have be- 
come World Problem No. 1 be- 
cause of their totalitarian, and as 
such, reactionary regime of state 
capitalism which ignores the wel— 
fare of the individual and surges 
for power and world domination. 


As a modern power, the Rus- 
sians today are the most over— 
rated people in the world. We 
under-rate the shrewdness of their 
diplomats and their tricky 19th- 
Century methods, but as a mod- 
ern power, they have neither the 
military nor the effective eco- 
nomic potential that would place 
them in that rank—and they know 
it. Their army had the men in 
World War II, but not the indus- 
trial equipment, to survive. We 
gave it to them. It may be that 
in another 10 years of dire priva- 
tion the 170,000,000 Russian peo- 
ple will become a first-rate power. 
It may be that in another 10 years 
their fellow-travelers in various 
countries can weaken their home 
governments and national de- 
fenses sufficiently to give the 
Soviet rulers a free hand at the 
establishment of world govern— 
ment, Soviet style. 


But today this is not so. Today 
we, who, by great sacrifices have 
saved them from military disas- 
ter, must see to it that they come 
to terms with us. We must aban-— 
don our fears about a future war, 
make up our minds about what 
we want, say so, and go after it 
like hard Yankee traders. Other-— 
wise, we will get into war by 
gradually sliding into it on the 





slippery down-grade of appease— 
ment. 
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The Outlook for Government Bonds 


(Continued from page 479) 
quired against such deposits, As 
one of its many contributions to 
the war effort the Federal Re- 
serve system bought short-term 
securities as offered and thereby 
created the needed reserves. 


This reserve-creation procedure 


that banks could buy government 
bonds in the market with com- 
plete confidence that their reserve 
position would not be adversely 
affected for the long run. That is, 
they knew that the Federal Re- 





serve banks, through open market 
operations would supply the 
needed reserves and, furthermore, 
they had no fear that the Federal | 
Reserve holdings would be, 
dumped on the market. Or, for | 
that matter, that the volume of | 
Federal Reserve credit would be 
reduced. In other words, as long 
as deficit financing was necessary 
on the huge wartime scale and as 
long as the Treasury and mone- 
tary authorities were committed 
to a low interest rate on the pub- 
lig debt, bankers could look for- 
ward with assurance to a steady 
expansion of Federal Reserve 
credit. 
New Situation 

But what is the situation now? 

Deficit financing has been suc- 
ceeded by debt redemption. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this 
year, the rapid growth in bank 
deposits came to a halt and actu- 
ally started to decline. Thus, the 
steady deposit expansion which 
began in 1934, and which was, of 
eourse, tremendously accelerated 
during the war, came to an end. 
Furthermore, the volume of de- 
posits is likely to continue the 
decrease in the imemdiate future. 
The importance of this reversal 





of deposit growth cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is a fundamental 
ehange and will require appropri- 
ate changes in bank policy. 

So far as government securities 
are concerned, this means that 
on balance the banks will no 
longer be buyers of government 
securities. Their deposit and re— 
serve position will not permit 
them to continually buy govern- 
ment securities as they have since 
World War II began. In short, 
ether than for portfolio adjust- 
ments, the banks will be out of 
the market for government secur- 
ities. This is indeed a tremendous 
change. 

We have now started on the 
long hard road of getting govern- 
ment obligations out of the banks. 
Let us hope that we keep to it, 
bowing neither to the right, of 
governmental control, nor to the 
left, of unsound socialistic mea- 
sures 


Method of Debt Management 
Important 

The method currently em- 
ployed by the Treasury in debt 
reduction is of vital importance 
to the banks. As you know, the 
monetary authorities are very 
much concerned about the possi- 
bility of inflation inherent in the 
large volume of bank deposits, It 
was quite logical for them, there- 
fore, to arrange the debt reduc- 
tion in such a way as to reduce 
the inflation potential of our large 
total of bank deposits. This has 
been accomplished by redeeming 
issues largely held by the banks. 
Thus, of the $6,400,000,000 of se- 
curities retired up to May 1, over 
$4,000,009,000 were held’ by com- 
mercial banks and $1,200,000,000 
were held by the Federal Reserve 
banks, The impact of these re- 
demptions on deposits and re- 
serves was, of course, consider- 
able. In fact, the Federal Reserve 
banks had to replace $800,000,000 
of their $1,200,000,000 of called 
securities, through open market 
operations and direct purchase 
from member banks to provide 
the reserves needed by the mem- 
ber banks. This can be seen from 
the statistics of the total of gov- 
ernment securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks which 


show a decline of less than $400,- 
000,000 for the period. 

Further redemptions since May 
1 have brought the retirement of 
government securities since Feb- 
ruary 1 to the respectable total of 
$10,200,000,000, although I do not 
have the breakdown between 


: ; 'bank and non-bank held securi- 
became practically automatic, se | ties for this total. However, the 


important thing is not so much 
the total, as the selective charac- 
ter of the debt reduction. Through 
selective redemption, that is, 
through redeeming the issues and 
maturities held by the banks, in- 
stead of those held outside the 
banks, the Treasury reduced de- 
posits and reserves, tightened 
money rates, reversed the upward 
flight of government bond prices, 
and, above all, demonstrated 
again its absolute control of the 
money market, 

Since the Treasury is going to 
have a lot of debt retirement to 
do in the years ahead, it obviously 
has a powerful instrument of 
quantitative credit coontrol at its 
disposal. The importance of the 
effect of this new policy on fi- 
nancial developments in the im- 
mediate future must not be un- 
derestimated. Thus, with a heavy 
cash balance, with revenues for 
1945-46 much better than ex- 
pected and expenditures much 
less, and with the prospect of a 
balanced budget for 1946-1947, 
given congressional cooperation, 
the Treasury is in a position to 
retire with ease and safety before 
Jan. 1, 1947, still further amounts 
in addition to the $10,200,000,000 
of debt already retired. With no 
further borowing in the near fu- 
ture and debt retirement of this 
magnitude under way, deposits 
and reserves, and, in consequence, 
the money market are bound to 
be profoundly affected. 


In addition to the foregoing 
weapon, the Treasury through its 
refunding policy can shift bonds 
from the banks to non-banks, and 
further reduce deposits if such a 
step should be desirable. That is, 
through refunding a bank eligible 
issue largely held by banks, with 
a non-bank eligible issue, deposits 
can be reduced in proportion. 

The deposit total is thus under 
fairly close Treasury control; 
likewise, the holdings of govern- 
ment bonds by the banks. 


New F. R. Proposals 

If you think the foregoing is 
not sufficient to keep the finan- 
cial ship on an even keel, consider 
the proposals recommended by 
the the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System for con- 
trolling debt monetization; that is, 
the acquisition of additional gov- 
ernment securities by the banks. 
Among the proposals whch the 
Board considers worthy of con- 
sideration by the Congress are 
the following: 

1. Regulation of Bond Port- 
folios—This would empower the 
Board of Governors to place a 
maximum on the amounts of 
long-term marketable securities, 
both public and private that a 
commercial bank may hold 
against its net demand deposits. 

2. Security Reserve Require- 
ment—This would empower the 
Board of Governors to require 
commercial banks to hold a speci- 
fied percentage of Treasury bills 
and certificates as secondary re- 
serves against net demand de- 
posits. Vault cash or excess re- 
serves could be held in lieu of 
these securities, 


3. Power to Raise Reserve Re— 
quirements—Power to further in— 
crease reserve _ requirements 
against net demand deposits and 
permission to count vault cash, 
as a portion of reserves, is em- 
bodied is another proposal. This 
one also includes the highly con- 
troversial suggestions that all 
commercial banks should be sub- 
ject to the same reserve require— 
ments. 

The foregoing measures are 





represented as being needed, if 
the Board is to prevent further 
unnecessary expansion of bank 
credit through the acquisition of 
government securities without 
raising the cost of government 
financing. The net effect of any 
of these measures would be a re- 
duction of the commercial banks’ 
ability to hold and carry long- 
term government bonds. In fact, 
the Board suggests, and I quote, 
“In adopting a refunding program 
designed to reduce bank holdings 
of government securities some de- 
parture from past practices would 
be necessary. ... Any refunding 
program should endeavor to re- 
duce the available supply of bank 
eligible issues not only at present, 
but also for the future.” 


These requested powers and 
the selective redemption program 
of the Treasury, which is already 
well under way, show that the 
Treasury and monetary authori- 
ties are determined to prevent 
further expansion of long-term 
government bond holdings by the 
commercial banks, at least, so far 
as demand deposits are concerned. 


While it is doubtful that the 
Congress wil give the Board all 
of these requested powers, some 
restrictions on the holdings of 
government bonds may be im- 
posed. It is just a question of how. 
what, and when. Let us hope that 
we shall not have an .OPA of 
banking! In*the meantime, bank- 
ers should continue a conserva- 
tive portfolio policy based on an- 
ticipated deposit shifts and prob- 
able local demand for loans and 
mortgage money. 

While the general trend of de- 
posits will be downward as long 
as the government pursues its 
present policy of selective re- 
demption, many banks will find 
that their deposits will increase, 
for one reason or another. Each 
banker must analyze his own 
prospects and not rely on gen- 
eralizations. 


Savings Deposits Will Continue 
Increase 

Savings deposits, in contrast to 

demand deposits, promise to con- 

tinue to increase as long as em- 


ployment and business activity 
continue at present high levels. 
Some bankers think that the re- 
turn of durable consumer goods 
will cause savings deposits to de- 
cline sharply as savings are 
drawn on to buy the mechanical 
marvels we all so eagerly await. 
I cannot agree with their reason- 
ing. In my opinion, people will 
not withdraw their savings on any 
consequential scale to make such 
purchases, Savings are kept for 
“rainy days”; spending is from 
the income stream. Furthermore, 
spending is nearly always on the 
basis of expectations. Employ- 
ment and employment outlook 
have an important effect, in fact 
almost a controlling effect, on 
consumer purchases, particularly 
of durable goods. In general, peo- 
ple will prefer to hold onto their 
savings and to use consumer 
credit for their purchases. The 
banks, of course, will encourage 
this tendency! 

The wartime tendency for de- 
posits to increase more rapidly in 
the southern and western areas 
continued during the six months 
ending Jan, 31, 1946, according to 
the latest Federal Reserve System 
survey of the owernship of de- 
mand deposits. Another wartime 
tendency, which apparently has 
continued, is the shift of deposits 
from the larger city banks to the 
other banks of the country. The 
shift from corporate demand de- 
posit accounts to personal deposit 
accounts, which has been very 
marked in the last six months, 
also has increased the deposits of 
the country banks. But, with the 
production of consumer durable 
goods, at last, beginning in quan- 
tity in many lines this trend 
should be reversed. Demand de- 





posits, in contrast to time de- 
posits, will tend to leave the 


country banks for Detroit and 
other. consumer . goods producing 
centers when such goods become 
available in quantity. I urge you 
to be prepared for this develop- 
ment. Local consumer credit ex- 
tension, however, will reduce the 
amount of such deposit losses anc 
will be vigorously pushed by 
most banks. 

After determining your deposit 
trend you will be in position to 
determine your government se- 
curity investment policy, giving 
consideration, of course, to the 
composition of your other assets 
That is, the government securities 





you hold should be based on your | 
other assets as well as your lia-| 
bilities. 

While banks vary as much ag 
Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s | 
lady, and no rule can be inflex- | 
ibly applied to all institutions, 
there are certain principles which 
we can use as guides. Thus, in my | 
opinion, a bank is warranted in 
investing up to 60% of savings | 
deposits in mortgages and/or | 
long-term government and AAA | 
obligations. 

With respect to demand de- 
posits, I think a cautious policy in 
general is indicated. If I were a/| 
banker, I would carry Certificates | 
of Indebtedness or, at most, gov- 
ernment obligations of, say, one | 
to three years maturity against 
war loan account. I would make | 
Similar provision for any antici- 
pated shrinkage of other demand 
deposits. Furthermore, and this is | 
important, I would hold in re- 
serve against any probable loan 
expansion, Certificates and gov- | 
ernment securities maturing 
within two to three years. 

After the foregoing provisions | 
had been made, I would invest | 
the balance according to sound 
financial principles. I personally 
would lean to the long-term gov- 
ernments even at present prices. 
In most cases there is not suffi- 
cient spread between government 


_ Treasury 
| keeping 





bonds and AAA corporate bonds. 


While AAA corporate bonds are a 
good investment for banks, they 
should yield at the very least % 
of 1% more than government is- 
sues Of similar maturity. After all 
there is no credit risk on a gov- 
ernment obligation—there is only 
market risk. Furthermore, gov- 
ernment’ securities are highly 
liquid and can be used for many 
purposes for which corporate 
bonds cannot. Then, too, the bank 
examiners like the government 
issues! 
Summary 


Obviously, no bank jis war- 
ranted in buying even medium- 
grade corporate or other - bonds. 
The higher yield cannot compen- 


sate any bank for the greater risk 
| involved, 


The present situation and the 
outlook with respect to govern- 
ment obligations may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The end of deficit financing 
has had, and will continue to 
have, a profound effect on the 
money market and on the banks 
themselves. 

2. Selective redemption by the 
is a new weapon in 
government security 
prices and yields at the levels 
desired by the government. 


3. The trend of deposits is 


' downward for the first time since 


1934, and promises to continue in 
the forseeable future. 
4. While I do not have time to 


/ analyze the trend of interest rates, 


it seems that we have reached 
bottom on short-term rates and 
have already reached, or at least, 
are approaching bottom on the 
long-term rates. Of course, the 
Treasury can put the long-term 
rates lower if it desires, but I 
doubt that they will take any 
such steps. 

5. Looking to the future, com- 
mercial bank holdings of govern- 
ment obligations will decrease, 
but most bankers will hold on to 
their medium- and lon-term gov- 
ernment bonds. 





cluding Vienna, the Communis’s 
run the show by economic and 
other pressures, leaving the ‘“na- 
tives” scarcely even an appear- 
ance of sovereignty. As to the 
Russian zone of Germany, the 
eastern half shares the fate of 
Poland to which Stalin allotted it. 
In the rest, properiy rights have 
been largely obliterated in the 
name of social reforms, occupation 
costs, requisitioning, reparation 
claims and war booty, or as pun- 
ishment for “collaboration.” In 
all occupied countries the eco- 
nomic sys.em is forced by hook or 
crook, albeit by so-called com- 
mercial treaties, to operate for 
Russia’s benefit. Astutely playing 
up one national and class jealousy 
against the other helps to divide 
and keep them all in a political 
and economic servitude which has 
the earmarks of permanence. The 
left-overs of capitalistic freedom 
s_rikingly resemble, as W. C. Bul- 
litt points out in his new book 
(“The Great Globe Itself’) Lenin’s 
temporary “New Economic Policy” 
of 1921. 


Genghis Khan Plus Karl Marx 


The technique is virtually iden- 
tical with that of Nazification, 
ranging from. outright bribery, 
political infiltration, and “peace- 
ful” economic penetration, to the 
crudest methods of individual 
robbery, calculated compulsion, 
and mass enslavement. With a re- 
markable “sharpness of perception 
and singleness of purpose,” as an 
English observer put it, the So- 
viets rely on a combination of di- 


rect coercion with letting the 
home-grown Communists in each 
country do the job.2 Physical in- 
timidation is not always needed’ 





the proximity of the Red Army 





The Revolutionary 
‘Complexion of Europe 


(Continued from page 478) 


and its control over the daily 
bread may suffice. The more se- 
cure the Russian rule, the more 
people join the bandwagon, often 
the identical people who joined 
the Nazis for identical reasons. » 
Moreover, the control over 
schools, press, radio, etc. provides 
all devices of indoctrination and 
propaganda. Public opinion ‘is 
molded by censorship and perse- 
cution into “moral illiteracy.” 
Non-Soviet news and opinions are 
excluded, and the Allies vilified 
incessantly. But spiritual bol- 
shevization relies on the economic 
arm which operates both ways: 
through destruction and through 
reorganization. Pauperization of 
vhe middle classes as well as of 
the peasantry and even of labor 
serves to eliminate resistance. It 
is accomplished by confiscating 
private and institutional proper- 
ties, tolerating factory syndical- 
ism, imposing land reforms ruin- 
ous to the peasants themselves, 
raising individual and collective 
coniributions. Reckless money- 
printing, endless bureaucratic 
chicaneries, the kidnaping and 
expelling of millions of people 
are equally effective means to up- 
root production. The process of 
moral decay should be greatly 
fostered by the appeasement pol- 
icies of the Allies themselves and 
their more than accidental show 
of disrespect for private property 
and o.her human rights. Bolshe- 
vization ought to spurt when the 
export trade vital to the victims, 


formerly west-bound to the ex- 
tent of 98-99% of the total, is per- 
verted into one-sided eastern 


2F. A, Voigt, “ ‘Be ye strong’” 


yrittey Nineteenth Century and 


er,” April and May issues, 1946. 
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channels, if not ruined altogether. 
The “collapse of Liberalism” 
seems complete. 

Once the Russians feel safely 
established, the “constructive” 
phase of collectivization gets un- 
der way, following ihe well- 
known pattern. Given these ruth- 
less methods, the state of general 
demoralization, and the Allied 
policies which add up to liquidat- 
ing German economy and leaving 
the rest to its fate, the outcome 
should not be doub‘ful. The odd 
combination of a cruel imperialism 
a la Genghis Khan and of “scien- 
tific’ socialism a la Kar] Marx, op- 
erating on the model of Prussian 
military bureaucracy, is in the 
process of revamping body and 
soul of the Continental “Heart- 
land.” 

Limits of Bolshevization 


Whatever the effec: on the 
“body” of Central Europe, the at- 
tempt to bolshevize its “soul” so 
far has failed. Wherever Soviet- 
sponsored elections maintain a 
minimum of democratic frame- 
work, such as in Austria and 
Hungary, the result invariably 
Was a crushing defeat of the 
Communists. This in spite of strict 
prohibitions against anti - com- 
munistic agitation, while all op- 
ponents were denounced as fas- 
cists. Even the “radical” ciiy pro- 
letariats of Vienna and Budapest 
voted largely for a non-socialist 
ticket. That the regimes of Poland 
and Bulgaria shied away from 
elections, or vitiate them in ad- 
vance as in Rumania, or that Tito 
carries them out in the totalitarian 
fashion—are as many proofs that 
public opinion throughout the bol- 
shevist domain could not be lured, 
cajoled or bullied into subservi- 
ence. 


This resistance against totalitar- 
ianism is one hopeful feature of 
the “brave new world.” There is 
little doubt that Central Europe 
still would revert to its own ways, 
if only the Red and _ satellite 
armies whould move out—which 
is the reason why they are not 
anxious to do so. The Russians 
and their Quislings have incurred 
the wrath of the broad masses 
wherever ihey have shown their 
heavy hand. It is basically the 
same conflict as inside Utopia 
where it is met recurrently by ex- 
tremely drastic purges. Even 
within Russia, the “foreign” na- 
tionalities are first to revolt. Mos- 
cow admits that much by purging 
entire Soviet Republics with Ger- 
man, Tartar, etc., populations. The 
conflict must be greatly intensified 
where the heat of oriental despot- 
ism is applied to people with inde- 
pendent national consciousness 
and western standards of civiliza- 
- tion. 

Western Radicalism 

Beyond Soviet occupation, too, 
the Communists suffer one defeat 
at the polls efter the other. Re- 
cent election results in Western 
Europe vary from a disaster to the 
“commies” in Greece and Holland 
(as in Japan), and near disaster in 
the municipal polls of Allied-oc- 
cupied Germany, to second or 
third positions in France, Belgium 
and Italy. (Their position is even 
‘worse, since all other parties op- 
pose them as a matter of princi- 
ple.) Only in Czechoslovakia did 


they acquire the leading role. That 
the Red army liberated Prague— 
we let them do it—and evacuated 
the country “voluniarily,” leaving 
a mere secret-police contingent 
and taking with them only Car- 
patho-Ruthenia plus what they 
could carry on their trucks, does 
mot explain it. The fact is that in 
Slovakia the Communists were 
thoroughly defeated; that even in 
Bohemia and Moravia they did not 
win the absolute majority; and 
that the Czechs are apparently the 
most docile people on the Conti- 
nent, as proven by their submis- 
sion to both Hitler and Stalin, per- 
haps because they have not for- 





given their 1938 humiliation at 
Munich.3 

In Western Europe, the trend is 
indicated by the fact that the 
Communists try to camouflage 
their real objectives. Their slo- 
gan in ihe last French election is 


a fair example: “Vote for the 
Communist Party and for private 
property,’ in contrast with the 


openly anti-capitalist attitude they 
displayed last fall. Also, they 
adopt in each couniry the preva- 
lent nationalist program, twisting 
it to suit Moscow’s interests. In 
other words, they are on the de- 
fensive politically (outside the 
Russian ‘sphere) as the number of 
their followers declines. That 
holds also for Bri.ain; Labor’s re- 
fusal to merge with the Com- 
munist minority could not have 
been nearly as close to unanimous 
a year ago, indicating a decline 
in Soviet poularity. 

The Socialists are losing ground, 
too, especially so in France and 
Italy. One reason may be their 
unholy alliances with the Com- 
munists. The similarity to the rise 
and decay of European radicalism 
in ihe wake of the previous war is 
striking. Then as now, Bolshevism 
was first in the ascendency, but 
outside Russia only for a short 
while. The Socialists held their 
own longer, but had to give way 
to “rightist” parties almost every- 
where. Now as then, either the 
ideals of the West or i.s economic 
supremacy prove more attractive 
than the utopian promises of col- 
lectivism. (Our $1.8 billion loan 
to France, announced just before 
her elections, “helped.”) The fear 
of Russia and the widespread be- 
lief in an ultimate conflict be- 
tween East and West are also an- 
alogous to iensions and war ex- 
pectations of the ’20s. They help 
to maintain the resistance in 
Central Europe and to fan the re- 
action against radicalism further 
west. In short, history seems to 
repeat itself: upsurge of radicalism 
in ihe wake of the war, followed 
by reaction. 


Another iliuminating similarity 
between the two eras of postwar 
social reconversion is the funda- 
mental conflict between Commun- 
ists and Socialists. The one group 
is Moscow-controlled, the other, 
Western-minded. They differ as 
the revolutionary dogma in the 
shooting sense does from the peace- 
ful evolutionary doctrine. The 
outlook is autocratic and hard- 
boiled totalitarian on the one side, 
democratic and humanitarian on 
ihe other. Their incurable clash 
weakens the Left this time as it 
did before. 


To be sure, historical analogies 
could be misleading. Communist 
influence was largely emotional 
after the first World War; now, it 
is politically and _ financially 
backed by the strongest Conti- 
nental power. The decine of wealth 
this iime affects far more people 
and does so far more incisively. 
From outlaws, the Bolsheviks 
have grown into cabinet members, 
to say nothing of their foothold in 
trade unions and minor public 
offices. It would be wrong to as- 
sume that in France or Italy they 
could be wiped out (short of war). 
They have to be reckoned with. 
The same holds for ihe more mod- 
erate Socialists who are, incident- 
ally, far less moderate now than 


they used to be. 


Most significant is the fact that 
the Italian and German Christian 
Democrats or their equivalents 
(the Popular Republicans in 
France) who led in recent elec- 
tions, are far from representing 
the principles of free enterprise. 
They combine intense nationalism, 
protectionism and spiritual anti- 
bolshevism with socialistic ten- 
dencies, and cooperate with the 
Left in nationalizing Big Business. 
They believe in bureaucratic con- 
trols the more ardently, the less 
efficient they are in administering 
them. They favor the small op- 





3 New dispatches hint at ballot 
falsification as the real reason for 
the Red victory. 





erator, but hamstring him with 
regulations, and as typical 
“liberals” rely on cutting corners 
by printing money and borrowing 
abroad. 

Four Problems 


At the root of Western European 
radicalism are four’ problems. 
There is the immediate threat: 
shortage of food and coal. Infla- 
tion uproots the economic sys- 
tems and obstructs the road to 
reconstruction. Politics and 
bureaucracy interfere with eco- 
nomic rehabilitauion and cause 
more inflation. Lastly, economic 
progress hinges on peace. 

1. Food and coal are the imme- 
diate problem to determine Eu- 
rope’s complexion. So far as the 
West is concerned, acute risk of 
catastrophe seems overcome. After 
last year’s record drought in the 
Mediterranean regions, the cur- 
rent crop is likely to relieve ihe 
food situation. Imports from over- 
seas are regularized, production 
and transport at home improved, 


if only by using slave labor (war, 


prisoners) and at the price of 
heavily subsidizing the farmers as 
well as the miners. But starvation 
and intolerable misery still face 
Germany and the Russian-occu- 
pied lands, threa.ening a great 
deal of repercussions all around. 


2. Inflation 


Food and coal represent only 
the short-term aspect, explosive 
as it is, of the over-all problem of 
living standards, which are at the 
mercy of inflations. Continental 
inflations proceed on the old-fash- 
ioned blue-print: artificially low 
interes: rates; continned govern- 
mental money-printing to finance 
expanding subsidies (and arma- 
ments), in France at the annual 
rate of about 170 billion francs; 
rising prices on the all-pervading 
black markets; lagging wages, 
with the majority of peasants and 
a minority of market operators 
enjoying the benefits. Profit in- 
flation and flight from the cur- 
rency go hand in hand with a 
decline of real incomes. 

Of course, the Russian zone 
leads the procession, with barter 
trade already predominating. The 
Hungarian pengo is just going 
through the wringer. Its early sta- 
bilization is expected, based on 
severe taxation and other defla- 
tion measures to reduce real in- 
comes to 50%-60% of the prewar 
level that was not too high. The 
Rumanian lei is next to break, 
while the Czech coruna seems the 
strongest of the lot. 


Things are not much happier 
outside the Iron Curtain, even 
disregarding the second time fail- 
ing Greek drachma and the hope- 
less German mark. Physical short- 
ages are blamed by the apologists 
of inflation, and lack of foreign 
exchange to buy overseas. Buta 
price inflation sharper than ours 
is rampant in the “neutrals” as 
well: in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Portugal, in spite of plentiful gold 
reserves. In these countries, the 
dollar sells at substantial dis- 
counts. Elsewhere it commands a 
premium, scarcely 
American loans. The French franc 
has been devalued to one-third, 
but on the more or less tolerated 
black market the dollar is quoted 
at 280 to 360 francs, against the 
legitimate price of 119. In Italy, 
it’s 315 lire instead of 225, in Bel- 
gium 80 francs instead of 43. In 
France, the unofficial depreciation 
almost parallels the five to six- 
fold rise of prices other than those 
of rationed goods which are large- 
ly unavailable. Since wages and 
salaries have little more than 
doubled, anti-capitalis:ic resent- 
ment and reduced labor efficiency 
are rampant, while the fear of fur- 
ther inflation drives capital into 
hiding. The Bidault government is 
faced now with the choice of rais- 
ing wages and causing more infla- 
tion, or losing the support of the 
powerful Left. 


3. Bureaucracy 


Rationing, price and wage fix- 
ing, production and dis‘ribution 





affected by 


controls, dictatorial monetary 
management, arbitrary exchange 


restrictions, prohibiting and li- 
censing' __ interventions, foreign 
trade regulations, government 


monopolies, etc., are as “natural” 
in an inflation-ridden economy as 
strait-jackeis in an asylum, with 
the difference that the doctors 
need not rationalize about the lat- 
ter. Lately, the French officially 
contemplate death punishment for 
black marketeers—jus: as in the 
Great Revolution. The hodge- 
podge of often contradictory and 
always uneconomic interferences 
is sublimated into Planning and 
sold as Socialism to the dissatisfied 
masses. That is the root of the 
half-hearted nationalizations and 
other reforms which sweep ihe 
impoverished liberated nations 
(with the comparative exception 
of the Low Countries, Denmark, 
and Norway, which are progress- 
ing accordingly). These impro- 
vised and incongruous experi- 
mentations by administrative dil- 
ettanti whose lust for power will 
not stop short of a “managerial 
revoluiion” of a kind, impede and 
delay the normal processes of re- 
construction. 


Briefly, war and _ inflation 
brought about shortages which 
stimulate more inflation, that 
creates more shortages, and so on. 
Both are combated by some sort 
of state-socialism which in turn 
s.rangulates business, “cripples 
production and curtails initiative” 
—from London to Moscow. Amer- 
ican loans and gifts, which are 
supposed to break the vicious cir- 
cle, may be essential to give a 
start, but could not solve a self- 
defeating task. What really is 
needed is courageous Deflation. 
reasonable Economic Freedcrn, 
cr.d defi:.itive Peace. 








4. Peace? 


For their daily bread, or rather 
for their daily coal, the liberated 
nations depend on the production 
and purchasing power of Central 
Europe. The Ruhr mines alone 
could cure Europe’s intolerable 
coal deficit of 40 million tons, or 
more. But the recovery of that 
entire critical region presupposes, 
in the first place, Russian “relax- 
ation,’ miliiary and economic. 
That is why Messrs. Byrnes and 
Bevin were so anxious to make a 
success, and an early one, of the 
Paris peace conference (but did 
;not succeed). Peace treaties are 
needed.to reorganize Germany and 
to get the Moaiens out of the ter- 
rorized’ Danubian region. They 
must “get out” if Europe is to be- 
come a going concern. But the 
Russians are in no hurry. 


Molotov sabotaged one peace 
conference after the other. Under 
; the threat that the Allies may pro- 
ceed without Russia—which would 
be tantamount to a world-wide 
anti-Soviet alliance—his _resist- 
‘ance gives way to reluctant ‘“con- 
| cessions.” He consented to the 
'French acquisition of the Italian 
Tenda-Briga (apparently a quid 
{pro quo for partial French sup- 
port of Russian claims). He mod- 
erated or gave up the ludicrous 
claims on Italian reparations and 
on the Greek Dodecanese. He sup- 
ported the allot.ing of Austrian 
South Tyrol to Italy, and accepted 
the unification of all Austrian 
zones under one regime, the acts 
of which can be vetoed only by 
the four powers combined. In the 
thorny Trieste issue, he under- 
wrote the French idea, obviously 
impractical as it is, of internation- 
alization under a four or six- 
power control. 


These are concessions in name 
only. They either do not affect 
Russian interests at all, or were 
put up by them for bargaining 
purposes. That applies even to 
Austria which the Soviets could 
not expect to hold. At any rate, 
the major problems of peace-mak- 
ing are scarcely even scratched as 
yet. Molotov’s objective is essen- 
tially to delay action and postpone 
peace-making so as to win time 
-by bickering about side issues. 
Time is needed for the consolida- 

















tion of so-called “progressive 
democracy” in Central Europe and 
Germany. Russian troops are not 
needed any more in Yugoslavia or 
Albania, nor even in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, but if the Red 
Army quits Hungary and Ru- 
mania, to say nothing of Germany, 
all residuals of bolshevism are 
likely to be wiped out. 

The evacuation of Central Eu- 
rope is the number one condition 
to start the reconstruction of those 
countries, .he stabilization of their 
currencies, the re-opening of in- 
ternational trade channels within 
the Continent, and the restoration 
of efficient production. The sec- 
ond condition is to force the Com- 
munists in each country to sub- 
mit to genuine popular votes. In- 
ternational economic policies can 
only become meaningful after 
those conditions are fulfilled. 

Before that is accomplished, the 
talk about liberalizing interma- 
tional trade is as futile as is the 
throwing of good money after the 
bad—after the granis and loans 
syphoned into Europe already. 
But that raises the question of 
Britain’s position in this Conti- 
nental chaos, which is a chapter 
in itself. 


Maryland Gas. Stks. 
Offered by Merrill Lyneh 


Offering of 239,940 shares of 
$2.10 cumulative prior preferred 
stock, $10 par value, and 479,880 
shares of $1.05 convertible pre- 
ferred stock, $5 par value, of 
Maryland Casualty Company is 
being made today (July 19) by a 
banking group headed by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
The First Boston Corp., Lehman 
Brothers, and Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. The prior pre- 
ferred stock is being offered at 
$52 per share and the convertible 
preferred stock at $26 per share. 

These shares are being offered 
subject to prior subscription by 
common stockholders. The com- 
pany has offered its common 
stockholders (other than the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation) 
rights to subscribe for the new 
classes of preferred stock on the 
following basis: 

(a) one share of cumulative prior 
preferred stock for each 3% 
shares of common stock held; 

(b) one share of convertible pre- 
ferred stock for each 1% 
shares of common stock held. 

Rights to subscribe to these shares 

will expire at 2 p.m., E.S.T., July 

30, 1946. 

Net proceeds to be received by 
the company through the sale of 
these shares, together with other 
treasury funds, will be used to 
pay the entire indebtedness of 
Maryland Holding Company, Ine., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, to 
RFC in the amount of $30,821,876. 
This will release from pledge and 
return to Maryland Casualty Co. 
for cancellation the entire issue 
of 270,000 shares of $3 preferred 
stock and _ 1,474,450 shares of 
common stock of the company 
owned by the subsidiary and 
pledged to RFC as collateral se- 
curity for the loan. 


Upon the consummation of the 
refinancing program, capitaliza- 
tion will consist of the 239,940 
shares of $2.10 cumulative prior 
preferred stock,.479,880 shares of 
$1.05 convertible preferred steck 
and 799,823 shares of common 
stock. 


Maryland Casualty Co., organ- 
ized in 1898, is one of the oldest 
multiple-line casualty and surety 
stock companies. It is licensed to 
do business in all 48 states of the 
United States and the District of 
Columbia, the Territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
the Canal Zone and the Virgin 
Islands, the Dominion of Canada 
and all its provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, the Republic of 
Cuba and the Republic of Panama. 

Net profit of the company after 
all charges and taxes for the 








twelve months ended February 
28, 1946 amounted to $3,400,610. 
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Stocks For 


(Continued fro mpage 483) 
ownership such as to provide a 
cushion against loss. 

To my mind that is an ideal 
statement of life insurance com- 
pany investment policy. It was 
made in September of 1929 by Mr. 
Frederick H. Ecker, President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and after nearly 17 
years distinguishes Mr. Ecker as 
one who kept his head while those 
about him were losing theirs. As 
a life insurance policyholder I 
wish we could drop the question 
of life insurance company invest- 
ments right here. 

Unfortunately for you invest- 
ment officers of life insurance 
companies, your salesmen have 
been too successful to let you off 
that easily. Life insurance has be— 
come too big in relation to the 
rest of the country, and is grow- 
ing too fast, to expect to invest 
all of its money all of the time in 
such ways that someone else al- 
ways provides a cushion against 
loss. Any of you who have ever 
raised chickens under the old-— 
fashioned hen will know what I 
mean when I say that your strug- 
gles in the corporate bond mar- 
ket to keep your investment funds 
under such a cushion remind me 
of the struggles of pin feather 
chickens to crowd under a mother 
hen who is no longer big enough 
to cover more than half of them. 
They all want the protection of 
that warm cushion against loss 
that so amply covered them as 
day-old chicks, but they soon 
learn, as do all living things, that 
the bigger they get the more they 
have to assume the risks of exis- 
tence themselves. 


Life Insurance Too Big for Sole 
Investment in Debt 

Because I heartily er‘orse the 
idea that insofar as puc..ble life 
insurance companies should avoid 
risk in investing their policyhold- | 
ers’ money, I have no grounds for | 
suggesting that life insurance 
companies buy equities unless and | 
until it can be demonstrated that | 
continued reliance on fixed in- 
come securities by your com-| 
panies, to the exclusion of all | 
other investment media, has been | 
made impossible or hazardous by 
t-e great size and continued | 
growth of your industry. For-| 
tunately I do not have to go out-| 
Side your industry to find support 
for the view that the life insur—| 
ance business has become too big | 
and is growing too fast to con—| 
tinue to invest in debt alone, or | 
even in debt plus preferred stocks. | 
All of you no doubt are familiar | 
with a pamphlet entitled, “A Pro-_| 
posed Method for the Valuation | 
of Preferred Stocks Held by Life | 
Insurance Companies,” prepared | 
under the direction of the Life. 
Insurance Investment Research | 
Committee, a joint undertaking | 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Associa— 
tion of America. First of the 
stated purposes of that pamphlet 
is “to show the urgent need for 
finding additional investment out- 
lets for life insurance company 
funds.” 

“The investment problems of 
the life insurance business have 
become increasingly difficult in 
recent years and are now acute,” 
the pamphlet asserts... “It is 
clear that additional large com-— 
mitments in government secur-— 
ities offer no solution. 

“Traditionally the life insur— 
ance business has made the bulk 
of its investments in private long-— 
term debt. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if sufficient attention has 
been given to the fact that private 
long-term debt has decreased 
nearly 20% in the past 15 years 
whereas the assets of life insur-— 
ance companies have doubled .. . 
In 1930, the assets of life insur-— 
ance companies, at almost $20 
billion, amounted to only about a 





Life Insurance Invesiments 


about $40 billion (the latest esti- 
nate is $44.7 billion), they amount 
.o somewhat more than half of 
che private long-term debt. The 
srivate long-term debt includes 
.ll types of obligations, a portion 
.£ wnich for reasons of inade-— 
quate security, default, unsuit-— 
ibility as to nature of obligation, 
and legal limitations is not avail-— 
able to life insurance companies 
for investment. Furthermore, 
>uner investors will continue to 
iold a large amount of this debt.” 

The pamphlet concluded by sug-— 
zesting “supplementing invest— 
nent in private debt to the extent 
available by the utilization of 
orivate outlets in media other 
han private long-term debt,” 
which would seem to mean both 
preferred and common stocks, but 
the committee’s recommendations 
were confined to preferred stocks, 
as you know. My point in citing 
-he pamphlet is that in it a repre— 
sentative group of your own in-— 
dustry recognize that however 
jesirable it might be in theory 
for life insurance companies to 
limit their investment activities 
in the future as in the past, the 
facts of life today require that 
you take a broader view of your 
‘nvestment problem. 

More outspoken support for the 
idea that life insurance companies 
must consider new fields for in- 
vestment, including equities, is 
given by a study prepared by Mr. 
Donald B. Woodward, Vice—Pres— 
ident of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 
Writing under the ponderous title, 
“Accumulation of Capital and the 
Availability of Debt for the Ab-— 
sorption of Capital in the United 
States,’ Mr. Woodward appraised 
the investment problem of all 
“savings institutions” combined, 
including life insurance com-— 
panies, of course, and concluded: 

“The condition which this paper 
has described is one in which more 
and more and more of the savings 
of the country are going into in-— 
stitutions which have customarily 
—both by judgment and by law 
—supplied only supplementary 
funds ... Much evidence suggests 
that the era of the institutional 
investor moving hand in hand 
with the private institutional bor 
rower who conveniently provided 
aebt securities is at. an end. While 
the nature of capital need has 
changed, the institutional investor 
has shown no great flexibility.” 
The problem thus is compounded 
of two factors: The great and 
growing size of the savings insti 
tutions of the country, and the 
substantial decline in the aggre- 
gate of private long-term debt 
since 1930. 

I wonder sometimes how gen-— 
erally even you statistically-mind-— 
ed gentlemen who manage life 
insurance company portfolios rea— 
lize what a Colossus your business 
nas become. If trends manifest 
in the last 15 years are to con- 
timue, it will be no more practic— 
able for you to try to invest 100% 
of your funds behind a “cushion 
against loss” than for all the pas— 
sengers in a crowded bus to try 
to get front seats. 

The latest Census Bureau esti- 
mate of the population of the 
United States was 140,386,509. Ac— 
cording to the Institute of Life In— 
surance the number of life insur-— 
ance policies in force a year ear- 
lier was 147,498,931. The same 
source estimates that there are 
now 71,000,000 individual policy-— 
holders of life insurance com- 
panies. In preparing the estimate, 
efforts were made to eliminate 
duplications resulting from the 
ownership of several policies by 
a single individual. Then if we 
take four persons as a family unit, 
we have two individual life insur. 
ance policyholders for every such 
family unit in the United States. 
Next to the government, life in 
surance is the biggest thing in the 











fifth of the volume of private 
long-term debt while now, at 


country. 


If all policyholders died at 


once, the beneficiaries of their life 
insurance would be entitled to re— 
ceive $154,900,000,000. Total assets 
of life insurance companies in the 
United States are $44,700,000,000. 
The $154,900,000,000 figure is aca-— 
demic and possibly misleading 
when related to today’s problems, 
because probably nothing short 
of the end of the world could 
cause that many death claims at 
once. The total assets figure, how- 
ever, poinis up the immediate, 
practical problem. Most of that 
$44,700,000,000 has to be invested 
and kept invested. But how? 


Shall Investment Restrictions Be 
Relaxed? 


It would be a mistake to argue 
that the life insurance industry 





ben Adhem bonds would lose 
their scarcity value. 


2. A second danger I see in un 
realistic restriction of the scope of 
life insurance companies’ invest 
ments has to do with government 
bonds. It is by no means certain 
that there always will be enough 
of them so that in a pinch you 
can solve your investments prob 
lems by buying “governments.” 
The total amount outstanding has 
been reduced by some $13 billion 
this year. A large part of the 
government debt is in _ the 
form of short maturities not 
suitable for life insurance 
companies’ portfolios. The invest 
ment needs of other institutions 
and individuals will prevent you 
from acquiring anything like 100% 
of the long maturities. But even 
if you could count on being able 
to buy all the government bonds 


must seek new fields of invest-| you wanted, you would be doing 
ments so long as the life insur—} your policyholders a disservice, I 
ance companies own less than’ believe, to meet your investment 
100% of the investment media new |.problem that way. For one thing 


on their approved lists. Theo— 
what they do not already own— 


sumed rate of interest used in 
computing reserves on new poli-— 
cies and contracts accordingly. 
Practically, it seems to me, the 
question is whether the life in- 
surance companies have become 
so big and are growing so fast 
that it is more dangerous for them 
to continue to buy only “pro 
tected” investments than to relax 
some of the investment safeguards 
that have served them so well in 
the past. The answer to that ques— 
tion must be given not solely from 
| the point of view of the compa— 
nies but from that of their pol- 
icyholders. Most of the insurance 
in force is in mutual companies. 
The sole reason for the existence 
of a mutual company is the wel-— 
fare of its policyholders. And 
since, as we have seen, the policy— 
holders of American life insur 
ance companies number more than 
half of the population, what is 
} good for the policyholders is good 
for the nation. 

Here are some reasons why it 
seems hazardous from the point of 
view of the companies, their pol 
icyholders or the nation as a 
whole for lLfe insurance com 
panies to continue to operate un 
der their present investment re- 
strictions: 

1. As a result of the great in 
crease in life insurance companies’ 
assets relative to private long-term 
debt (including real estate mort 
| gages), the life insurance com-— 
| panies run the risk of putting the 
| market up on themselves if their 
|investments continue to be re 











stricted to types approved in the | 


| past. Every investor knows what 
that means, and the fact that life 
insurance companies expect to 
|hold their investments to matur 
ity is no excuse for ignoring the 
possibility they may not be able 
to do so. 

Perhaps I can make clearer the 
danger I see in unrealistic restric 
tion of the scope of life insurance 
companies’ investments by asking 
you what would happen to bond 
prices, yields and the cost of in 
surance to your policyholders if 
today you were limited to buy- 
ing bonds of the companies whose 
names begin with “A”, instead of 
being allowed to run the gamut 
of the entire alphabet. The an— 
swer clearly is that you would see 
a sharp advance in the prices of 
those Abou ben Adhem bonds 
(you remember his name led all 
the rest) to a level that bore no 
relation to their investment merits 
as compared with bonds of com-— 
panies whose names begin with 
“P” or “Q”. You would be forced 
to take lower yields, and to make 
up for that loss by charging your 
policyholders more for their in- 
surance. And your portfolio would 
become vulnerable to the possibil. 
ity that someday people might 
come to their senses and let you 
buy throughout the alphabet 


again, at which time your Abou 
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yields would be reduced as com- 
pared with those obtainable by 
investing otherwise, because yields 
on government bonds represent in 
its purest form the rental value of 
unrisked money. And a reduction 
in yields, generally speaking, 
means an increase in the net cost 
of insurance. 


Danger of Over-Investment in 
Government Bonds 


That would be serious, but there 
would be cause for even deeper 
concern, in my opinion, if the 
pressure on life insurance com 
panies to keep their money at 
work despite an inadequate sup- 
ply of presently acceptable private 
investment media should drive 
them so far into government 
bonds that a_ disproportionate 
amount of the savings of the 
American people which should go | 
to develop private industry in a} 
healthy capitalistic economy was | 
turned over to the government for | 
indirect investment. Let’s no 
argue whether the hen comes be-| 
fore the egg in this matter. I do} 
not know whether invasion by the | 
government of fields formerly | 
served exclusively by privaie en 
terprise inhibits borrowing for ex 
pansion by private enterprise and 
thus leaves lenders with no al- | 





bonds, or whether the failure of 
private enterprise to meet public 
needs compels the government to 
go into business. I do believe that 
the tendency toward government 
in-business is _ self aggravating. 
The free enterprise system, on 
trial for its life in many parts of 
world, cannot show what it 
can do here unless you who con 
trol the disposition of that huge 
part of our savings represented by 
life insurance resist the tempia 
tion ta take the casy way of load 
ing up with government bonds, | 
and neglecting the needs of the | 
private capital markets, just be 
cause those needs no longer ap 
pear in the style to which you | 
have been accustomed. Such ven 
tures into equity financing as the 
great housing projects which some 
of the New York life insurance 
companies have undertaken re 
flect awareness of your industry’s 
responsibility in that regard. 

3. A third danger I see in con 
tinuation of present restrictions 
on life insurance xcompanies’ in 
vestments is tnat* your business 
thus conducted-temds to rock the 
national economic... boat, particu- 
larly in times of depression. 
Curiously, that danger arises out 
of the fact that life insurance has 
been so well sold to the American 
people. Experien¢e and public 
opinion polls tell us what a high 
priority we give or purchases of 
life insurance over most other 
types of family investment or ex- 
penditure. Men go without 
lunches, they put up their auto- 
mobiles, they wear patched cloth— 
ing to save the money to keep up 


| 
| 


| highly specialized business. 


| matters, is 
| best 


| enourch to afford the best. 





their life insurance premiums. 
The premium income of Ameri 
can life insurance companies rose | 
from 3.45% of the national income 


in 1925 to 7.84% in 1932,-and then 
declined to 341% in 1943 and 
3.51% in 1944. The rest of the 
country went through the deepest 
depression of the twentieth cen— 
tury, with national income falling 
from $79 billion for 1929 to $44 
billion for 1933 while the pre— 
mium income of your companies 
rose from $3,426,000,000 for 1929 
to $3,480,000,000 for 1933. Such 
an Increase in the proportion of 
the national income channelized 
into bonds approved for life in-— 
surance company investment ata 
time when the launching of new 
productive activities was despe— 
rately needed by the country to 
provide jobs for the millions of 
unemployed may have helped to 
set the stage for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s “make work” deficit 
spending program which followed. 
A supply of loanable funds is help 
ful to a capitalistic economy only 
if there are enough free enter- 
prisers with enough risk capital 
out in front to use the loanable 
funds. For a business as big .as 
life insurance to hold out for a 
“cushion against loss” with every 
new investment in a year like 
1932 would seem as dangerous ‘to 
me as for a man in a boatload iof 
people drifting toward Niagara 
Falls to fight for his “safe” seat 
in the middle of the boat, instead 
of grabbing an oar and pulling 
for shore. 


4. My first’ employer in Wall 
Street used to say in his appraisal 
of a corporation for investment 
purpeses that management count-— 
ed for 95%. If that is true for an 
individual company, I wonder: if 
it is not true for the country as 
a whole. And if it is true for the 
country as a whole, I wonder 
whether it is wise to dissociate 
from the active management of 
the country’s savings the talent 
and experience embodied in the 
men now managing life insurance 
companies’s portfolios. 

The investment bus-ness is: a 
The 
number of so-called investment 
men in it, as distinguished from 
those who are salesmen or execu 
tives concerned with operational 
small. Many of the 
ones are employed by life 
insurance compan.es because life 
insurance companies are big 
Toa 
very large extent the limited scope 
of present life insurance invest 
ment policies disenfranchises those 
men insofar as directing the flow 
of American savings into industry 
is concerned. Their role is pas 
sive and supplementary rather 
than ac‘ive and primary. If we 
assume, as I do, that life insurance 
is safe only so long as our free 
enterprise capitalistic system 1s 
safe, it seems dangerous to keep 
so many cf our “first team” in- 


_vestment ment out of the game. 


Equity Inves:ment Wou'd Aid 
Business Management 
Purchase of equities as invest 
ments by life insurance companies 
automatically would put the 
brains and experience of life in- 
surance company investment men 
into the ac:ive service of the 
American econom:c system. Prob 
lems of concentration of economic 
proprietary control would arise, 
to be met by provision of defenses 
against such concentration. They 
are the problems of bigness wher- 
ever it appears, even in govern— 
ment. It seems to me, however, 
that the national welfare would 
be promoted in two important re— 
spects by your active and primary 
participation in directing the flow 

of savings into industry. 

One of the conditions we like 
to find in a stock in which we 
are contemplating investment, is 
enough concentration of stock 
ownership to insure that the com— 
pany will be managed for the bén— 
efit of its stockholders. It would 
be a great injustice to many able 
and conscientious corporation ex- 
ecutives to suggest that a company 
is managed for the benefit of its 
stockholders only when its offi 
cers or a family group allied with 
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them own enough stock to insure 
that self interest alone will make 
them more interested in what hap 
pens to the value of the stock 
than in anything else they might 
get out of the company. On the 
other hand getting under an um 
brella with the Rockefellers’ the 
Pews, the Mellons or the duPonts 
does give us confidence that if a 
company’s officers should forget 
their primary responsibility to 
their stockholders they would be 
called to account promptly by 
voices they must heed. 

Ownership of large blocks of 
common stocks by the life insur- 
ance companies of America should 
provide that kind of powerful and 
knowledgeable supervision for 
more companies. One of the faults 
of our American economic system 
has been that too many of us try 
to meet problems of corporate 
mismanagement by passing the 
buck to some one who has not 
yet heard the bad news. 

‘If life insurance companies ever 
are to make serious use of com 
mon stocks as investments they 
cannot duck their responsibilities 
that way if for no other reason 
than that the market will not take 
their holdings any more than it 
will take holdings of the great 
families I have mentioned. Thus 
the first contribution to the na_ 
tional welfare to be expected as 
a-result of extensive investment 
in equities by life insurance com-_ 


panies is improved management 
of business. . 


. Effect On Cyelical Swings 

‘The second major benefit which 
should result from your partici_ 
pation in the equity market is a 





diminution of the cyclical swings 
in that ‘market, with resultant 
benefits to everyone—including 
brokers. If you approach the 
problem of buying stocks in the 
Same conservative way that you 
new buy bonds (how to bell that 
cat is what I want to discuss with 
you this afternoon) you may not! 
start to buy common stocks for 
five years but when you do you 
will keep the decline in the stock 
market from going quite so far as 
it otherwise would. And while: 
you cannot and should not buy | 
Stocks with the idea of turning | 
them over at a profit, if you do| 
buy them right the day may come, 
as it did in 1929, when a specula 
tion mad public bids prices so 
high that you will want to sell 
some of them. There again your 
influence should be on the side 
of leveling off peaks and valleys 
in our economy, which would be 
Z0od for you, your policyholders 
and your country. 

Why assume that your judg- 
ment in the stock market will be 
any better than average?’ First be- 
cause you are professional invest- 
ment men, and in the long run 
knowledge and experience count 
even in-so-called games of chance. 
Second because your emphasis on 
the problem or reconciling maxi-— 
mum safety with the need for in_ 
come should tend to immunize 
you against the greatest enemy of 
profits in the stock market. That 
enemy is the almost irresistible 
urge on the part of many specula_ 
tors to make it all. I shall have 
more to say about that this after— 
noon, 

‘Please do not let me give you 
the impression that in mentioning 
Some of the possible advantages 
to the nation of your participation 
in the equtiy market I am urging 
you to risk your policyholders’ 
money for the common good. 

Life insurance is not a charit— 
ab-e business, and nothing I have 
Said by way of calling attention 
to the community of interest be— 
tween your policyholders and the 
country as a whole should give 
rise to any confusion on that score. 


Inflation Protection 


I have suggested what appear 
to me to be four dangers inherent 
in continued limitation of the 
scope of life insurance invest-. 
ments if trends apparent in the 
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constructive side are two major 
expected to result from broaden- 
ing the scope of your investments 
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common stocks are available at 
orices which represent real values. 
The first is that permission to seek 
values wherever they are to be 
found should put a healthy em- 
phasis on value rather than on 
labels. You might find that it 
would improve your handling ot 
your bond accounts. 

The second, which is the last 
and least of my reasons for favor 
ing equities as investments for life 
insurance companies, is that a 
well-considered and well admin 
istered program of investing in 
equities should swell the income 
of life insurance companies in in- 
flationary periods, thus enabling 
them to increase their dividends 
and reduce the net cost of life in- 
surance at a time when policy— 
holders need to carry more insur-— 
ance to offset the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. To 
my mind that is the best “infla— 
tion-protection” a life insurance 
company can hope to give. It 
should not attempt more. 


LaPointe Plascomold 
Stock Publicly Offered 


Coburn & Middlebrook on July 
23 offered, as a speculation, 44,000 
shares of common stock, $5 par 
value, of The LaPointe-Plasco- 
mold Corp. The stock is priced 
to the public at $6 per share. 

The company will use the pro- 
ceeds to “purchase. compression 
molding presses and additional 
machine shop equipment and to 
discharge purchase money obliga- 
tions for machines recently ac- 
quired; to extinguish a debt to 
LaPointe Engineering Company 
arising out of the sale of machin- 
ery and inventory to the corpora- 
tion and advances to the corpo- 
ration; and the balance will be 





|used as working capital. 


Upon completion of this financ- 
ing, the outstanding capitalizatior 
of the company will consist of 19 
shares of 5% cumulative preferrec 
stock, $50 par value, and 71,464 
shares of common stock, $5 pa: 
value, out of a total authorizer 
issue of 120,000 shares. 

The LaPointe-Plascomold Corp 
was incorporated in 1939 undei 
the name of The Industr:al Press- 
ing Co., Inc., to carry on a gen- 
eral manufacturing and mercan- 
tile business including the press- 
ing of plastic and similar prod- 
ucts. 

At the present time the corpo- 
ration is engaged in two types o 
manufacturing. The Plastics Di- 
vision is engaged in the fabrica- 
tien of custom-molded items in- 
cluding caps for telephone receiv- 
ers, roller skate wheels, clock 
cases, fish line spools, textile 
spools, plastic electrical equip- 
ment and novelties. The Metal: 
Division is engaged in the manu- 
facture of tools, jigs, dies, plastic 
molds and various other types o 
precision-machined products. Thi: 
latter division gives the plastic: 
division some competitive advan- 
tage when new molds are re 
quired because a majority of sim- 
ilar plastic companies contract to 
molds from outside sources. 


Hallowell Sulzberger 
To Admit N. S. Howe 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Natha-— 
niel S. Howe will acquire the 
Stock Exchange membership of 
Charles H. Sulzberger and become 
a partner in Hallowell, Sulzber-— 
ger & Co., 111 South Broad Street, 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges, on 
August 1. Mr. Howe in the past 
was -a partner in Howe & Co.. 
Stanley, Janeway & Howe, and 
White, Weld & Co. His headquar- 
ters will be in New York City. 








R. D. Baldwin Named 
imperial Orient Guide 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... — 
Roland D. Baldwin, Assistant Vice 
President of the Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, and one of 
that city’s out- 
standing civic 
leaders, was 
unanimously 
elected Im- 
serial Oriental 
Guide of the 
Shrine of 
North Amer- 
ica at its Vic- 
tory Conven- 
tion now in 
session here. 

Widely 
known in 
commercial as 
well as in- 
vestment 
banking cir- 
cles throughout the southeast, Mr. 
Baldwin served as Captain in the 
U.S. Marine Corps in World War 
II from May 1942 to November 
1944. During the first World War 
he served in France as a sergeant 
in the Marines. 

Manager of the Jacksonville of- 
fice of the New York Stock Ex- 
change house of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane for 
nearly 14 years, Mr. Baldwin re- 
cently resigned to become affil- 
iated with the Atlantic National 
Bank. 

Widely known for his activities 
in civic and philanthropic affairs, 
he is a Director of the Children’s 
Home Society of Florida; a mem- 
ber of the advisory committees of 
both the YMCA and the YWCA; a 
Director and former General 


Chairman of the Community War 
Chest; a member of the North 
Florida Council of Boy Scouts and 
one of the South’s leading figures 
in the work among under-priv- 
ileged children, conducted by the 
15 Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled 
Children located throughout North 
America. 

Mr. Baldwin was Duval County’s 
chairman of the Sixth and 
Seventh War Loan Drives, two of 
the most successful of the eight 
campaigns conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government. He was awarded 
highest Treasnry Department 
awards for this work. 

Active for many years in 
Masonic circles, Mr. Baldwin is a 
Past Potentate of the Shrine’s 
Morocco Temple in Jacksonville 
ana is a York Rite and a 32nd de- 
vyree Scottish Rite Mason. He will 
ittain the highest office in Shrine- 
jom, Imperial Potentate, in 1951. 

Mr. Baldwin is a member of the 
Florida Yacht Club, the Timua- 
uana Club and the Rotary. 


Barker Directs Dept. 
Of Garrett-Bromfield 


DENVER, COLO. — Garrett- 
Bromf.eld & Co., 650 Seventeenth 
Street, announce the opening of a 
municipal Bond Department un-— 
jer the direction of Frederick F. 
Barker. He was formerly with 
Peters, Writer & Christensen. His 
association with Garrett-Brom- 
field & Co. was previously re~- 
= in the “Chronicle” of June 
13th. 


Jack M. Bass & Go. 
Adds Four to Staff 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Jack M. 
Bass & Co., 331 Union Street, an- 
nounce that Beverly W. Land- 
street III, Roy Lynn Moore, Rob- 
ert C. Murphy, and James A. Ray 
have recently become associated 
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Production Alone Can Save Us! 


(Continued from page 489) 


now and I always have advocate. 
that price controls should be elim- 
inated just as soon as emergency 
shortages are wiped out. 

Existing shortages were created 
by the war and the aftermath ot 
war. They are rapidly being met 
as our industrial machine swings 
into high gear. Inflation thrives 
on shortages, but collapses with 
full production. If Congress per- 
sists in refusing to adopt an effec- 
tive OPA law even for only a few 
more months, the only way we 
can head off disastrous inflation is 
to expand production in every 
possible way until it meets de- 
mand, Then prices are bound to 
ievel off. 


Advocates “No Strikes” 


I know there is a strong feel- 
ing among many American work- 
ers to retaliate against profiteer- 
ing and Congressional blunders by 
striking. That is not the wise 
course. In this crisis, labor must 
exercize iron self-discipline and 
restraint. We must refrain from 
causing any interruption of pro- 
duction, because production alone 
can save us. 

By using sound judgment anc 
avoiding ill-considered actior 
now, American workers will be 
protecting their own eConomic 
safety and helping the nation pass 
safely through an economic up- 
heaval. We will be in a far bet- 
ter position then to demand safe- 
guards against future economic 
erises as a reward for our con- 
tribution to the public welfare. 

Public opinion is still the mos. 
powerful force in American life 
Labor must always recognize thi: 
truth. In the early months of this 
year, reactionary forces sueceedec 
in turning the tide of public op*n- 
ion against the trade union move- 
ment. They tried to make it ap- 
pear that the unions were ruining 
America by strikes, when, as a 
matter of fact, the unions were 
simply trying to protect the stand- 
ards of living of American work- 
ers which was threatened by 
sharp postwar shrinkage of their 
wage income. 

In the wave of hysteria that 
swept the nation, Congress tried 
repeatedly to enact sweeping an- 
ti-labor legislation and a renewec 
drive for anti-labor measure: 
broke out in the States. 


I am happy to be able to re- 
port that by valiant resistance ano 
unremitting efforts, organized la- 
bor has succeeded for the most 
part in defeating these attacks on 
the basic rights and freedoms of 
American workers and their trade 
unions. The few anti-labor bills 
that were adopted are now being 
tested in. the courts and I am con- 
fident that they will be held un- 
cons. itutional. 


What Causes Strikes 

In the calm that now has fol- 
lowed the hysteria of last Spring 
more intelligent leaders in Con- 
gress are asking “What causes 
these strikes and how can they be 
prevented?” 

The answer to that question car 
be summed up in two parts: 

First, the overwhelming major- 
ity of postwar strikes were causec 
by the failure of private employ- 
ers and the government to accord 
to the nation’s workers adjust- 
ments in wages and working con- 
ditions which were more than jus- 
tified by the facts, 

Secondly, Congress itself failed 
utterly to provide for human 
needs during reconversion. 

The justice of the first point is 
now generally conceded. Let me 
elaborate on the second point by 
citing the record. 

When the war came to an end, 
the American Federation of Labor 
called for the urgent enactment of 
legislation which labor deemed 
absolutely essential to meet the 
human needs of reconversion. Ir 
his message to Congress on Sep- 
tember 6, 1945, soon after the ter- 


mination of hostilities and in his 
annual message on January 14, 
1946, President Truman pleaded 
with Congress to recognize the 
imperative need for the enact- 
ment of these programs in order 
to give the American people a 
firm assurance that Congress is 
ready to discharge its proper pub- 
lic responsibility toward public 
welfare. 

This program called for legisla- 
tion to supplement unemployment 
insurance benefits provided by the 
several states. This has not been 
enacted. The President asked 
amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act to broaden the coverage 
and inerease the benefits. This 
was not done. The President 
called for the retention of the 
U. S. Employment Service in the 
federal government, at least, dur- 
ing the transition. This was re- 
fused. The President urged the 
adoption of a comprehensive 
health and medical care program. 
Congress failed to enact such a 
program. The President requested 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to increase sub- 
stantially the level of minimum 
wages. This proposal has been 
laid aside. The President urged 
the adoption of a permanent long- 
range housing program to bring 
decent housing within the reach 
of families of all incomes. At the 
eleventh hour before the vecess 
the House of Representatives has 
not yet voted on this vital legis- 
lation. The President requested 
the establishment of a Permanent 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission, That request went un- 
heeded. The President recom- 
mended the enactment of an ef- 
fective Full Employment bill. In- 
stead, Congress approved a bill 
which falls dismally short of its 
purpose, 


Failures of Congress 


Each and every one of these 
failures of this Congress to dis- 
charge its public responsibility 
has directly contributed to the 
tension and industrial unrest in 
mines, tactories and. shops 
throughout the nation. This ten- 
sion was enhanced by the contrast 
of a series of decisive actions 
taken by Congress to help busi- 
ness in  reconversion. Acting 
swiftly and without hesitation, 
Congress repealed the excess 
profits tax. It further liberalized 
amortization of war facilities and 
thereby reduced taxes on corpo- 
rate income. It enacted carry- 
back provisions of. the tax law 
permitting corporations to obtain 
refunds on excess profits taxes 
where the current income is be- 
low the excess profits tax credit. 
It provided special subsidies in 
the form of premium payments 
for the production of building 
materials and authorized govern- 
ment purchase creating @ guar- 
anteed market for manufacturers 
of prefabricated housing. It 
brought the series of these and 
other acts to a climax in destroy- 
ing effective price controls. 


That is the record. It is a rec- 
ord which shows that the public 
trust vested in the Congress by 
the people to safeguard their eco- 
nomic future was not equitably 
discharged. It is a record which 
explains why the workers _of 
America in many sections of in- 
dustry and trade were compelled 
to resort to a public and open pro~ 
test against the curtailment of 
their income, both directly 
through the loss of earnings and 
through the government-encour=- 


_aged rise in prices. 


If the people of the United 
States sincerely desire to win the 
postwar objective of domestic 
peace and prosperity, it is up to 
them to elect representatives to 
Congress who will vote in the 
public interest instead of greedy 





interests. 
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Higher Profits and Greater Capital Outlay Ahead 


(Continued from page 485) 
lion dollars of new funds from 
banks and more than a billion 
from new security issues. Con- 
cerns in non-war activities appear 
to have been obtaining a major 
portion of the new funds from ex- 
ternal sources. In addition to fur- 
nishing new funds to business, 
banks and the security market 
have materially aided reconver- 
sion in providing short-term fi- 
nancial assistance and in afford- 
ing a transfer mechanism for the 
shifting of funds from one con- 
cern to another and from one type 
of financial obligation to another. 

The expansion in business assets 
since ihe end of the war has been 
moderate and consistent with the 
current volume of business; more- 
over, it,appears not yet to have 
run its course. Large expendi- 
tures on plant and equipment 
have occurred both in industries in 
which reconversion requirements 
were large and in nonwar indus- 
tries in which expansion and 
moderniza.ion had been restricted 
during the war, with expenditures 
in industries of the latter type be- 
coming more dominant in recent 
months, Private capital expendi- 
tures will reach new peaks during 
the remainder of 1946 despite re- 





strictions on construction in order 
to provide for emergency residen- 
tial building. 

Inventory accumulation thus far 
has been slow, restrained primar- 
ily by the moderate expansion in 
production and by continued large 
consumer demands for goods. In- 
ventories should continue to in- 
crease, since relative to sales they 
are s.ill substantially below pre- 
war levels. In many lines the in- 
centives for inventory accumula- 
tion are strong at this time be- 
cause shortages are still acute and 
upward pressures on prices con- 
tinue great. 


Financial Position at the End 
of 1945 


Changes in the financial posiiion 
of business in 1945 reflected pri- 
marily the decrease in Govern- 
ment military orders, reconversion 
expenses,- and tax adjustments 
arising out of the end of hostil- 
ities. In view of the fact that busi- 
ness sales and industrial produc- 
tion declined, ‘he latter by 30% 
from December 1944 to December 
1945, the most striking feature of 
business financial position at the 
end of the year, as is shown in the 
table, was its over-all similarity 
to that a year earlier. 


ESTIMATED BALANCE SHEETS OF ALL NONFINANCIAL CORPORATIONS, 


DEC. 31, 1944 AND DEC. 31, 


1945 





(In billions of dollars) 
Net Change 
from 
Dec. 31, ’44 
to 
Balance Sheet Items— Dec. 31, °45 Dec. 31, '44 Dec. 31, '45 
ASSETS— 
Cash .._ 7 ve 23 23 
U. S. Government securities. » i 21 21 
Receivables: 
From U. S. Government__ ee CaN 3 5 —2 
From others : 23 23 
Inventories é m = 25 26 
ee Meee, MOOR ok 2 1 +1 
Total current assets. __. ‘ : a 93 99 —1 
Plant and equipment inet of depreciation) 94 96 —2 
Other assets - : Bi tk sie aehn dl ‘ 43 43 
Total assets - 235 33 —3 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH-— 
Notes and accounts payable 26 26 
Advances from U. S. Government 1 2 —1 
Accrued Federal income taxes 11 17 —6 
Other current liabilities a 8 6 
Total current liabilities 46 53 —T7 
Long-term debt and capital stock 125 124 +1 
Surplus and capital reserves 64 61 +3 
Total liabilities and net worth : 235 238 — 
Working capital (curr. assets minus curr. liabs.) 52 46 +6 
. NOTE—These data are’ not strictly comparable to those published in the Octo- 
ber, 1945, ‘“‘Builetin” since beginning in 1342 the tax laws underlying thé Bureau 


of Internal Revenue “Statistics of Income’ 


’.data, upon which the over-all corporate 


financial data are based, permitted a greater use of consolidated returns. 


Seurces: 


sion. Other figures are 


Current assets and liabilities are from Securities and Exchange Commis- 
estimates based on samples of corporate data compiled at 


the Board and on data from Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of Commerce, 


and Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Of the changes in the assets of 
nonfinancial corporations during 
the year, the most important, 
quantitatively, were decreases in 
receivables due from the Govern- 
ment and in plant and equipment. 
The decrease in ihe latter was in 
part a reflection of the final amor- 
tization of emergency war facil- 
ities, which decreased book values 
of property but did not represent 
a corresponding decrease in actual 
‘productive capacity except to the 
extent .hat privately owned prop- 
erty for war production is not 
adaptable to peacetime use. Ex- 
penditures on plant and equipment 
im 1945 increased 20% over 1944, 
reflecting the reconversion of war 
plants. as well as the renewal of 
capital expenditures by nonwar 
producers. 


Although the volume of total 
current assets of all nonfinancial 
corporations was at about the 
same dollar level at the end as at 
the beginning of the: year, total 
current liabilities decreased almost 
15%. As a result, business work- 
ing capi.al—current assets minus 
current liabilities — rose almost 
15%. 


Among ihe debts of business 
corporations, short-term indebted- 
ness to the Government for both 
taxes and advanced payments on 
contracts decreased considerably. 
Actual payments on 1944 Federal 
income tax liabilities were in ex- 
cess of current provisions out of 
income, which were considerably 
reduced by ~.ax credits and other 





adjustments arising out of the 
war’s end. The reduction in Gov- 
ernment advances reflected the 
decrease in shipments following 
the curtailment of the munitions 
program and finally the termina- 
tion of war orders. 


External sources of business 
funds played an impor vant part in 
the financing of business during 
1945. All nonfinancial corpora- 
tions increased their bank debt 
over the year by approximately 
one billion dollars while reducing 
their trade debt by a similar 
amount. Bond and _ stock sales 
yielded somewhat less than a bil- 
lion dollars of new funds to non- 
financial businesses in the aggre- 
gate. 

While the total debt of business 
decreased in 1945, the ownership 
element of business increased, 
largely because of retained earn- 
ings — that is, earnings after 
charges for current costs, taxes, 
and dividends. Such earnings 
were increased by tax credits. The 
additions thus made to net worth 
by retained earnings were offset 
only in part by reconversion costs, 
many of which were charged to 
War reserves set aside out of 
‘prior-year earnings. 


Capital Expenditures 


As was indica‘ed above, business 
captal expenditures—those for the 
purchase of existing plant and 
equipment and for the construc- 
tion of new plant and purchase of 
new equipment—reflected in 1945 








the relaxation of controls on civil- 
ian production and the grow.h of 
privately financed as contrasted to 
Federally financed expenditures. 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, according to data gath- 
ered by the Department of Com- 
merce and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission more than 
doubled from the first to the last 
quarter of 1945 and, based on the 
anticipations of business, con- 
tinued to increase during the first 
half of 1946. Expenditures by 
mining and manufacturing com- 
panies have been the major part 
of the total. The greatest relative 
increase in expenditures thus far 
in 1946 has been by concerns in 
the trade and service industries. 

The increase in business capital 
expenditures since the end of the 
war has been due in part to the 
reconversion of plants and re- 
placement of wornout equipment 
to regain prewar capacity, and in 
part to the expansion of capacity 
to meet the expected increase in 
postwar civilian demands. A com- 
parison of 1945 expenditures by 
industry with those of 1937, a peak 
year of expansion unaffected by 
the needs of a war economy, in- 
dicates that both factors were at 


work. In such industries as ma- 
chinery and automobiles and 
parts, where the problems of 


adapting war facilities to peace- 
time use have been great, capital 
expenditures were larger in 1945 
than in 1937. They were also 
larger in the petroleum, chemical, 
building material, and printing 
industries, where the reconversion 
demands for expenditures were 
presumably small. Even in in- 
dustries such as these, however, 
large capital expenditures reflect- 
ed replacements postponed dur- 
ing the war as well as expansion. 
In other manufacturing indus- 
tries, expenditures in 1945 did not 
attain the level of 1937. Although 
complete data are not yet avail- 
able on an industry breakdown of 
1946 expenditures to date, those on 
hand indicate a greater relative 
increase in industries without re- 
conversion problems. 

Business concerns have also pur- 
chased certain used surplus plants 
and equipment, Federally financed 
during the war. According to the 
Waa Assets Administration, 
through May 31, 1946 surplus war 
plants and sites originally costing 
$732 million dollars had been sold 
for 332 million. Average prices 
paid represented a much smaller 
percentage of original cost for the 
large plants .han for the small. In 
addition to purchases, plants 
which originally cost 670 million 
dollars were being operated under 
leases. The plants purchased or 
leased through May 31 acccount on 
an original cost basis for one- 
eighth of the 1,540 plants, costing 
11.2 billion dollars, that are ex- 
pected eventually to be declared 
surplus. Fragmentary data indi- 
cate that the amount of funds ex- 
pended on_ surplus’ producers’ 
equipment may have been three- 
fourths as large as that expended 
on surplus plants and sites. 

The volume of corporate funds 
that will be used for the purchase 
of surplus war plan‘s and equip- 
ment during the remainder of 1946 
will depend in part upon the de- 
mand for additional productive 
capacity, and in part on the num- 
ber and size of usable surplus 
plants and equipment that will be- 
come available. About half of the 
eventually surplus plants, account- 
ing for over iwo-thirds of the 
Government’s financial invest- 
ment, have not yet been declared 
surplus. Moreover, many corpora- 
tions may continue to prefer to 
lease plants, particularly the very 
large ones, rather than to buy 
them outright. 


Inventory Accumulation 


The end of the war has brought 
with it not only a resumption of 
business expenditures on peace- 
time plant and equipment but also 





the beginning of an accumulation 
of civilian-type inventories. Thus 
far, however, this accumulation 
has been hindered by continued 
large consumer demands and by 
difficul ies in procuring goods and 
partially offset in the aggregate by 
the liquidation of surplus war- 
type inventories. As of the end of 
April, total business inventories 
were estimated by the Department 
of Commerce at 28 billion dollars, 
less ‘han a 5% increase from the 
27 billion on hand a year earlier, 
or just before V-E Day. Moreover, 
price rises over the period, espe- 
cially the latter part, have been so 
marked that there may have been 
little increase, or possibly even a 
decrease, in the aggregate physi- 
cal stocks of goods, which includes 
War as well as nonwar type goods. 

The effect of the liquidation of 
war inventories is clearly seen 
from the fact that whereas in dur- 
able goods manufacturing indus- 
tries—in which production of spe- 
cialized war material was con- 
centrated — inventories on April 
30, 1946 were almost half a billion 
dollars less than a year previous, 
those in nondurable goods indus- 
tries were almost a billion greater, 
The dollar volume of inven‘ories 
of trade concerns, which did not 
increase during the war as did 
sales, was only about 5% higher 
on April 30, 1946 than a year 
earlier, the relative increase in 
wholesalers’ inventories being 
greater than that in retailers’ in- 
ventories. Current sales at retail 
thus far have absorbed prac.ically 
all goods available and have pre- 
cluded any large accumulation of 
inventories. Department store 
stocks, after allowing for seasonal 
changes, were one-fourth higher 
at the end of May than at the be- 
ginning of the year, but they were 
still low compared ‘o the current 
volume of sales. Inventories in all 
retail trade establishments during 
the first quarter of 1946 averaged 
less than a month’s sales and 


wholesalers’ jnventories were even | 
ithe Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 


smaller relative to first quarter 
sales. 
Rotained Earnings 


The 1945 volume of retained 
earnings of nonfinancial business 
corpora.ions was below that of 
1944 because of the reduced earn- 
ings (before taxes) of war pro- 
ducers and the final amortization 
of emergency facilities. The ef- 
fect of those factors which tended 
to reduce earnings was offset in 
part by reduced current tax liabil- 
ities and by tax credits arising ou: 
of the final amortization of emer- 
gency facilities and the carry- 
back of losses and unused excess 
profits tax credits. 


Corporations usually have avail- 
able for general business purposes 
a larger portion of their current 
receipts than is represented by the 
volume of retained earnings. The 
additional volume is made avail- 
able by the presence among the 
costs of doing business of certain 
charges which diminsh earnings 
but do not require immediate cash 
expenditures. The largest of these 
charges is ‘he depreciation and 
amoritzation of plant and equip- 
ment. To normal charges of this 
kind in 1945 was added the final 
write-off of emergency war facil- 
ities. As a result, total deprecia- 
tion and amortization charges in 
1945 probably exceeded. capital 
expenditures by 2 billion dollars. 
A portion of business fixed prop- 
erty was in effect converted to 
working capital. 

The volume of retained earnings 
of nonfinancial business corpora- 
tions in 1946 should equal if not 
slightly exceed that in 1945. Al- 
though aggregate first quarter 
earnings (after taxes) of large in- 
dustrial, railroad, and other public 
utility companies were about a 
third below those of the first quar- 
ter a year ago, this decrease was 
due primarily to the work stop- 
pages and reconversion difficulties 
of the railroads and a-relatively 
small number of large durable 
goods manufacturers. Many con- 
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facturing, trade, and the service 
indus.ries reported new all-time 
highs in sales and earnings. Net 
profits of concerns in these indus-~ 
tries were substantially bolstered 
by the elimination of the excess 
profits tax. As reconversion dif- 
ficulties are surmounted, durable 
goods manufacturers should also 
be in a position to profit from the 
volume of output required to meet 
the expected large demands of 
consumers, other business con- 
cerns, and foreign customers dur- 
ing the second half of 1946. Asa 
result, total nonfinancial corpor- 
ate earnings in 1946 should com< 
pare much more favorably with 
1945 than is indicated by the first 
quarter earnings of large concerns. 


Tax Payments and Credits 


The tax credits arising out of 
the end of the war have partially 
offset the decline in the earnings 
of war producers in 1945 and thus 
far in 1946. The primary influ- 
ence of these war-end tax adjust- 
ments will be ‘.o make actual cash 
tax payments in 1946 less than 
they would have been in the ab- 
sence of such adjustments. Tax 
payments in 1945, on the other 
hand, were much less affected by 
war-end tax credits. During 1945 
nonfinancial business corporations 
were required in the aggregate 
to expend funds of approximately 
5 billion dollars in excess of cur< 
rent tax provisions out of income 
in order to pay their 1944 tax 
liabilities to the Federal Govern~ 
ment. The liquidation of Treas- 
ury tax notes took care of a large 
part of this tax liabili:y, but sub- 
stantial purchases of marketable 
Government securities by corpora- 
tions during the Seventh and Vic- 
tory Loan Drives in 1945 resulted 
in slightly larger total holdings of 
Government securities at the end 
than at the beginning of the year. 


The one tax adjustment that 
materially affected 1945 tax pay~ 
ments was the 10% excess profits 
tax refund for 1944, which under 


was directly deductible from ac- 
crued tax liabilities of 1944. Since 
the volume of 1944 excess profits 
tax liabilities was approximately 
11 billion dollars, the result of this 
tax adjustment was to decrease by 
over one billion the cash payments 
required during 1945 to liquidate 
1944 tax liabilities. 

The two tax credits which, 
though applied against 1945 liabil- 
ities, will primarily affect tax pay- 
ments in 1946 were those arising 
from the final amortization of 
emergency war facilities and from 
the carryback of 1945 losses and of 
excess profits .ax credits unused 
in 1945. The former was the more 
important quantitatively. Final 
amoritzation on emergency facil- 
ities, as charged in annual reports 
to stockholders, probably amount- 
ed to between 2.0 and 2.5 billion 
dollars, while tax credits arising 
‘-herefrom probably amounted to 
between 1.5 and 2.0 billion. Tax 
credits from the carryback of 
losses and unused excess profits 
tax credits may have amounted to 
between 0.5 and 1.0 billion dollars. 

An additional source of funds in 
1946, especially for war producers, 
has been over one billion dollars 
of Government bonds issued for 
the 10% postwar credit on 1942 
and 1943 excess profits taxes; 
these became payable on Jan. 1, 
1946. ? 

In the aggregate, the tax credits 
listed above, together with certain 
other credits that will become 
realizable in the future, such as 
carrybacks in 1946, will probably 
amount to between 5.0 and 6.5 bil~ 
lion dollars. 


Contract Termination 


The prompt settlement of war 
contracts, like the tax adjust- 
ments discussed above, helped to 
ease the rec6nversion financing 
problems of many companies in 
the war industries. Careful legis- 
lative and administrative prepara~ 
tion for the problems of terminat- 
ing war production resulied in ex- 





cerns of nondurable goods manu- 
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of Federally financed equipment | 


and in shifting inventories to pri- 


vate ownership for civilian pro-| 


duction. 
By the end of May 1946, accord- 


ing to the most recent report of the | 


Office of Contract Se .tlement, 


work on over 90% of the number | 


of contracts in the V-J Day load 
—contracts pending settlement on 
that date or canceled thereafter— 
had been completed. Contrac‘s 
awaiting settlement were mostly 
very large ones. 
contracts amounted to 15 billion 
dollars—over one third the 42 bil- 
lion volume of the aggregate V-J 
Day load of termina.ed contracts 
— contractors’ funds tied up in 


them were comparatively small, | 


probably between 2.0 and 2.5 bil- 
lion. Moreover, about one billion 
dollars of these funds have already 
been made available to contrac- 
tors, largely through partial pay- 
ments. 

Bank Loans 


The financial aids offered by 
the Government have been avail- 
able largely to companies in war 
industries. Along with such fi- 
nancing the dollar volume of bank 
loans to business has shown a 
steady rise since mid-1945 and 
may very well now be larger than 
at any time since the peak of the 
early twenties. 

Since May 1945, bank loans to 
business have increased about one- 
third, the greatest rate of increase 
occurring during the seasonal de- 
mand in the fall of 1945. Even 
during the first quarter of 1946, 
when a seasonal decline usually 
sets in, the total volume continued 
to increase. The increase in lend- 
ing appears to have been general 
in all regions of the country and 
at bo.h large and small banks. 

A substantial part of the in- 
crease in commercial loans has 
been in the form of term loans. 
Subsequent to 1933 and prior to 
World War II, the term loan had 
experienced remarkable growth 
relative to other outside sources 


Although these | 





| ities. 
/parently resumed after mid-1945, 
encouraged by the opportunity of 
retiring higher-cost bonds and 
preferred stock with the proceeds 
from lower-cost term loans. Large 
corporations have secured from a 
number of participa.ing banks in- 
diivdual term loans with matur- 
‘ities up to 10 years and for as 
much as 50 million dollars, with 
interest rates as low as 142%. The 
fact that the term loan is still a 
minor source of funds for small 
and medium-sized concerns may 
lead to a further increase in ihis 
type of business bank borrowing if 
this market is tapped. 

The large increase in aggregate 
outstanding bank loans to business 
‘has occurred simultaneously with 
'a sharp reduction in guaranteed 
|'V loans. The outstanding volume 
'of such loans had declined from a 
|peak of over 2 billion dollars in 
| mid-1944 to about 120 million at 
ithe end of May 1946. The sharp- 
‘est decline occurred during the 
|last half of 1945. The rate of de- 
| cline in other war loans was prob- 
|ably also sharp. 


Financing Through the Security 
Market 


| Security sales were a relatively 
/minor source of new funds for all 
/nonfinancial business corporations 
during the first part of 1945, but 
since V-E Day business has prob- 
ably drawn more new funds from 
ihe security market than it has for 
any comparable period since 1930- 
|31. Corporate security issues for 
/new money, as can be seen from 
the table, have averaged about 120 
million dollars per month since 
June 1945, over one-and-a-half 
| times the average for 1941, the last 


prewar year. Although the dollar 
volume of these recent security 
sales has been dominated by siz- 
able issues of very large com- 








CORPORATE SECURITY ISSUES FOR NEW MONEY 


(Monthly averages; 


Total New Morey 


in millions of dollars) 


Plant and Equipment Working Capital 


Period— Total Industrial Total Industrial Total Industrial 
aaa 72 20 55 9 17 12 
ES A 39 24 24 10 16 15 
cai ccditnschabitdaiech ditcnisciclinindh stnscinine 26 19 12 7 14 12 
| RS ere eee 55 38 21 10 34 27 
1945—l1st half_._._ ~~ 59 ad 27 17 32 26 

—2nd half___.---- 107 78 70 51 37 28 
*#1946—Ist haJf_-.__ ~~ 130 115 80 75 50 40 
*Figures for June partly estimated. 
NOTE—‘“‘Industrial” includes primarily manufacturing, trade, and air transport. 


‘Total’ also includes railroads, 


not shown separately. 


Source: 


panies in a few industries, princi- 
pally petroleum, tobacco, bever- 
ages automobiles and _ airlines, 
there has been an increasing num- 
ber of smaller issues sold during 
recent months. These issues, pri- 
marily stocks have been floated 
by small and medium-sized com- 
panies in nondurable and durable 
manufacturing, trade and air 
transport industries. 

This rise in security flotations 
for new money since the end of 
the war has been due to business 
needs for fixed properiy as well 
as working capital. There has 
been a notable increase in offer- 
ings for the purpose of financing 
private capital expenditures since 
the limitations on private con- 
struction for nonwar purposes 
were lifted. Issues of which the 
proceeds were intended for plants 
or equipment have averaged ap- 
proximately 75 million dollars per 
month since mid-1945, three to 
four times the war average and a 
third above the 1941 average. By 
far the greatest part of this growth 
was in manufacturing industries. 

The need for additional working 
capital has also been an important 
reason for corporate new money 
issues. Working capital needs 
during the earlier war period were 
supplied to a considerable extent 
by retained earnings, prepayments 
on Government contracts, and 
guaranteed bank loans. Beginning 


in 1944, however, security issues 
for working capital purposes be- 
gan to increase, from companies in 
war as well as nonwar ‘industries. 


other public utilities, : 
Detailed figures may not add up to totals because of rounding. | 


and miscéllaneous which are 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Monthly offerings for this purpose 
averaged 35 million dollars in 1945 
and offerings thus far in 1946 have 
exceeded ihe 1945 average. 
Another tendency that began in 
mid-1945 has been the increase in 
stock offerings relative to bonds 
to secure new money. During the 
period of 1942-44 about one-fourth 
of the total dollar volume of new 
money was secured from the sale 
of stocks, but since mid-1945 ihe 


two-thirds. Corporations are tak- 
ing advantage of the ready salabil- 
ity of stocks, the prices of many 
of which are as high as they were 
ins 1930. Manufacturing corpora- 
tions have been responsible for the 
major part of this shift to stock 
financing, railroads and _ public 
utilities continuing to rely largely 
on debt issues for their new cap- 
ital. 
Summary 


Business expenditures on plant 
and equipment which began to in- 
crease sharply after the end of 
hosiilities in Europe in the spring 
of 1945 have risen further in the 
first half of 1946. Inventory accu- 
mulation in the aggregate has con- 
tinued at a slow rate as stocks of 
war goods have been liquidated 
and increases in inventories of 
civilian goods have been limited 
in many lines. Consumer buying 
has been in exceptionally large 
volume and production, while 
much larger than before ihe war, 
has been restricted by labor-man- 
agement disputes and lack of ma- 
terials. Outstanding orders in 





This rapid growth was ap-| 


new highs in 


sures on prices continue great and 
efforts to accumula:‘e inventories 
may be expected to continue for | 
some time. | 

Liquid assets are being drawn | 
on to a limited extent in financ- | 
ing the expansion of other busi- | 
ness assets, largely war manu- 
facturing industries where the 
volume of some Government fi- 
nancial aids has been reduced. Re- 
‘ained earnings have been well 
maintained in industries that did 
not manufacture specialized war 
products and appear to be increas- 
ing in trade and service. The vol- 
ume of external financing through 





recent | 


of business funds — short-.erm many lines of business have} banks and the security market has 
bank loans and publicly offered is- | reached 
sues of bonds and equity secur-/|months but there is much duplica-|tially larger than it has been in 
tion in these orders. Upward pres-| recent years. 


increased sharply, and is substan- 


The expansion of business assets 


| and borrowings can be expected to 


continue in the months immedi- 
ately ahead. The dollar volume of 
this expansion will be closely re- 
lated to price developments. It 
will be greatly accentuated if the 
relaxation of the remaining price 
and o.her Government controls is 
followed by substantial increases 
in prices and by disorderly price 
and inventory conditions such as 
followed World War I. In these 
circumstances, bank loans and de- 
posits might increase considerably 
and greatly augment existing in- 
flationary pressures. : 





CIO’s Guide to 


Fight Inflation 


(Continued from page 489) 


pastes and cosmetics, is also part 
of the program. 

The statement was issued by 
the CIO Cost-of-Living Commit-— 
tee following the adoption by the 
CIO Executive Board of a resolu- 
tion endorsing a national buyers’ 
strike to demonstrate “opposition 
to profiteering’ and to protect 
“by every available weapon the 
right to food, clothing and shel- 
ter.” 

Jack Thornton is Chairman of 
the CIO Cost-of-Living Commit- 
tee. The full text of the Commit- 
tee’s statement follows: 

The behavior of the majority of 
the Congress since July 1, shows 
that it still has little inclination to 
protect the public against disas— 
trous inflation. The people of 
America must develop their own 
program, or suffer the effects of 
that inflation. 


Congress Still Against Real 
Control 

President Truman acting in the 
best interest of all the people, 
vetoed the vicious Price Control 
Bill which Congress passed last 
month. This action by the Presi- 
dent gave Congress a chance to 
redeem itself by passing a price 
contre] law with some ability to 
hold down prices. Congress has 
refused to take this opportunity. 
Instead, it has spent the time since 
July 1 debating amendment after 
amendment, each of which was 
intended to weaken the American 





proportion has increased to nearly | 


standard of living at some new 
point. 

While this debate has been go- 
ing on, prices have been rising at 
'a rate faster than at any time 
since Pearl Harbor. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index of Basic 
Commodities shows that in the 
first fifteen days of July, prices 
on basic foods and raw materials 
went up almost 25%, nearly twice 
as much as during the last three 
years of price control. 


The fact that many of these 
amendments have been rejected 
shows that the pressure of the 
people has some value. The fact 
that other amendments have been 
passed, however, shows that more 
pressure is still needed. It shows, 
moreover, that the people of the 
United States must look to them- 
selves and to their own ingenuity 
for protection against runaway 
prices. 


| 





Unions Must Plan 


The time has now come for all 
international and local unions to 
plan their own programs to pro- 
tect their members from at least 
some of the effects of the infla— 
tion we are experiencing. The 
CIO Cost-Of-Living Committee 
offers the following suggestions 
in the hope that they may be help- 
ful to unions that are interested 
in such a program: 


LABOR’S CONSUMER 
PROGRAM 
1. Avoid buying any commodity 
or item that can be done with-— 
out, especially if the item is 
overpriced. 





2. Get your union to set up a com- 


mittee to call on individual 
merchants and landlords, and 
on their organization heads, to 
make clear to them why the 


cost of living must be held 
down. (If your local union al- 
ready has a _ Cost-of-Living 


Committee, that committee may 
be able to direct the program.) 
Publicize the results of these 
meetings, so that you may get 
public opinion on the right side. 

. Organize shopping committees 
to check prices and report price 
gougers to the public. 

. Get ready to do whatever di- 
rect buying and selling you 
can. Make arrangements with 
nearby farmers’ organizations, 
and other producer groups, for 
‘goods that can be bought in 
large lots and sold right to your 
members. A little competition 
from your union or from your 
cooperat.ve will go a long way 
toward holding down prices for 
some commodities. 

. Be ready to use picket lines if 
you need them, to sell the pub- 
lic what the facts are, and 
whom not to support. 


Consumer Resistance Will Reduce 
Inflation 
We know that no family can 
avoid buying many of the food, 
clothing, and other items on which 
prices are now going up. How- 
ever, we urge you to think care- 
fully before making any purchase 
during this inflationary period. 
Unfortunately, even the money 
we spend for necessities goes to 
feed inflation. This can’t be 
helped, as long as the government 
refuses to protect us. However, 
there are other fields, even ne- 
cessities, in which consumer re- 
sistance is possible, and in which 
it can help to reduce inflation: 
1. Rent— 
Don’t pay more than the rent 
you paid on June 30, the last 
day of OPA rent control. Get 
your union, or other organiza-— 
tion, to back you up, if you 
have to fight an increase. Send 
a delegation to see the judges 
in your city, and get them to 
agree to investigate thoroughly, 
before issuing eviction notices 
to people resisting rent in-— 
creases in this manner. Set up 
a committee to protect families 
from unjust evictions. 
. Clothing— 
Some clothing is essential, but 
many merchants today are 
pushing fancy luxury and nov- 
elty items at inflationary prices. 
Every such item you buy con- 
tributes to the inflation. Don’t 
buy novelty clothing. Make 
your present wardrobe do as 
long as possible. If patches be— 
come popular, clothing prices 
will stay down. Keep your 
clothing purchases down to a 
minimum, 
. Food— 
Nobody can avoid buying food. 
Many cereals and other highly 
advertised and overpriced 
foods, however, can be elimi- 








nated immediately from the 
family purchases. Find simple, 





lower 
foods which are used as “sucker 
bait” by inflation minded mer— 
chants. Every food item which 
can be dropped from the family 


priced substitutes for 


diet without injuring health 
will be one more item removed 
from the inflationary race to~ 
ward disaster. Boycott restau— 
rants which make sharp in~- 
creases in prices, or which cut 
portions or quality of food. 

. Household Appliances and 
Automobiles— 
Cars and many appliances, like 
radios, toasters, and’ vacuum 
cleaners, have become near-ne- 
cessities. Consumers feel they 
must have them. However, 
many of these commodities are 
overpriced; therefore, those ‘of 
us who can postpone our pur- 
chases should do so. Besides 
fighting inflation, we would be 
better off to postpone buying 
because the present models do 
not have the improvements 
which can be expected on later 
models. This is particularly 
true of radios and phonographs. 

. Gadgets— 
The market today is being 
flooded with gadgets for which 
consumers have little or no real 
need, but which are being sold 
at highly inflated prices. Every 
time you buy one of these gad— 
gets you are: feeding an insati- 
able inflation. Don’t buy gad— 
gets. Don’t feed inflation. 
. Patent Medicines, Cosmetics, 
Etc.— 

The American people spend bil~ 
lions of dollars each year for 
patent medicines that cannot 
cure any thing; for overpriced 
toothpastes and soaps; and for 
overpriced and over-glamorized 
cosmetics. Don’t buy. highly 
advertised drug products. Buy 
only drugs prescribed by a 
competent doctor. Buy those 
soaps and dentifrices which 
give the most for the money. 
Don’t be a sucker for mislead— 
ing, half-true advertising. 


Your Efforts Are Needed 

Your efforts to fight inflation 
will help. However, they will 
help more if you approach the 
problem in an organized manner. 
Get your fellow union members, 
your neighbors, and the members 
of other organizations to which 
you belong, to join in this pro~- 
gram. Talk up the fight against 
inflation. The more people fight, 
the more we can win. 

Write this committee for any 
facts that you need to help you in 
your campaign, and to tell us 
what you do that is most effec- 
tive. 


F. H. Koller Offers 
Sullivan-Waldron Stk. 


Publie offering of 149,000 shares 
of common stock, $1 par value, of 
Sullivan-Waldron Products Co. 
was made July 23 by F. H. Koller 
& Company, Inc. The shares: are 
priced at $2 each. Proceeds from 
the sale of the stock will be used 
in part to defray obligations .in 
connection with the marketing of 
a new product called the ‘Whip- 
ster,’ a household food mixing 
and beating device. These debts 
include payment to the manufac- 
turer for delivery of “Whipsters,”’ 
for sales promotion and adyertis- 
ing, royalties and other incidental 
expenses. 

Sullivan-Waldron Products Co. 
Was incorporated under Delaware 
laws on June 4, 1946 to carry ona 
general mercantile and merchan- 
dising business under broad char- 
ter powers. In addition to the 
“Whipster” the company has ac- 
quired world rights, except in 11 
western states, to a casual-type 
plastic hat for women known as 
the “Kool-ee,” and an automatic 
peeling device for fruits and vege- 
tables called the “Peelster.” rr 

Upon completion of the finane- 
ing the company will have out- 
standing 304,000 common shares. 





It has no funded debt or preferred 
stock. 
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Hoving Stock Offered 
By Blyth & Go., Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc., and associ- 
ates offered to the pubiic Juiy < 
a new issue of 495,700 sha.cs © 
common stock, $1 par value, Oo 
- Heving Corp., waicu was i0ru.es 
recentiy for tne purpose of ac 
quiring and expanu.ng retail or 
ganizations. The sicck was ;F-ce 
at $23.50 per share. 

Approximately »¢,079,C90 of th 
proceeds from the sale oc: th 
stock will be used to purcnas« 
from Atlas Corp. 84,744 snaves « 
common stock of Bonwit Telle: 
Inc. With these shares aad <0,0U 
shares previoussy aecquirel, the 
corporation W..1 OWD 1.082 t_ai 
96% of the stock of Bonwit Telle 
Inc. The remaining proceeds will 
be added to the Cuvusar-ue 5S SCTk 
eral funds anu way be applied bt 
the financing of iae company’s in- 
tended program of acquirsng ad 
ditional mercantile establishment: 
and for general corporate pur- 
poses, 

“Hoving Corp. was incorporate, 
under the laws of Delaware 01 
May 24, 1946. Its plans includ 
not only the supervis.on and man- 
agement of Bonwit Teller, Inc.. 
but also the expansion of that 
store through the establishment of 
branches in one or more major 
cities, as well as the acquisition 0. 
other specialty stores, chain store« 
or department stores: Acquisi- 
tion will not be limited to score. 
dealing in any particular type o 
merchandise or at any particular 
price level. 

Walter Hoving is president of 
the new organization. He was 
formerly president of Lord & Tay- 
lor and a director and member o: 
the executive committee of Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods. 

Upon complet.on of the present 
financing, Hoving Corp. will have 
outstanding 600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, $1 par value, anc 
30,000 shares of Class B common. 
par value $1. 


——__—__ 


United Cigar Stock 
Offered by Allen & Co. 


Allen & Co. offered July 2: 
9,601 shares of United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corp. convertibl 
preferred stock at $100 a share 
plus accrued dividends. A com. 
mission of $1.50 a share is to b: 
allowed to dealers, The stock ha 
a par value of $100 a share and is 
entitled to cumulative dividend: 
of $3.50 per share anually. 

The shares represent the unex- 
changed balance of 50,000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock of- 
fered by the cornoration in ex- 
change for outstanding $20 par 
value prior preferred $1.25 cumu- 
lative dividend stock, in the ratio 
of one share of new convertible 
preferred stock for four shares of 
prior preferred stock. The ex- 
change offer, which expired July 
11, provided for a cash adjustment 
of the difference in dividend rates 
between the two classes of stock. 

Proceeds from the sale, together 
with other funds, will be used by 
the compary to redeem the unex- 
changed shares of prior preferred 
stock. 

Each share of convertible pre- 
ferred stock is exchangeable for 
542 shares of common stock to 
and including June 30, 1948; for 
5 shares of common stock for the 
two succeeding years, and for 4 
Shares of common stock after 
June 30, 1950. 


The business of United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores Corp. consists of 
the sale of drugs, liquor and asso- 
ciated producis, cigars, cigarettes, 
tobacco and merchandise. The 
company conducts the business 
through ownership and operation 
of more than 400 retail cigar and 
drug stores and through agency 
agreements with approximately 
846 independently-owned drug 
and cigar stores. 


Observations 


(Continued from page 481) 


Whether Senator Aus.in embodies the foremost international 
mind and expertness in the nation, and whether he thus outranks 
rermer Secretary of State Stettinius, is highly 
questionable. However, he probably should be 
given the benefit of al] doubts. I: must be real- 
ized that Senator Austin’s selection, as well as 
those of Messrs. Connally, Vandenberg, Bloom, 
-and Eaton, are prompted by the need for Con- 
‘gressional good-will toward, and favorable action 
on, any agreements which the international] or- 
ganization reaches—particularly where the tra- 
ditionally controversial sovereignty factor may be 
involved. The latter-mentioned four individuals 
are the bipar.isan ranking members of the Sen- 
ate’s and House’s Foreign Relations Committees. 
Of these individuals the only one who presumably 
can qualify with equipment and/or leadership in 
world statesmanship is Mr. Vandenberg. 

Unfortunately, the appointments on the distaff 
side add no real strength to our delegation. In a 
sense, the appointment of Mrs. Roosevelt as one 
of the five delegates, is also political, although she and her sent- 
mental follawers. would, of course, vigorously deny this. At best, her 
qualification is that of a humanitarian, whose relevant outpourings 
can contribute to the pious doings of the Economic and Social Council. 
But surely she doesn’t possess ihe equipment to do full justice to her 
country’s interest in the crucial diplomatic con.roversies that lie 
ahead. 


Far worse even is the selection of Helen Gahagan Douglas, for- 
mer actress and iow Representative from California. Possibly she is 
there to “represent” the Hollywood branch of the Independent Cit- 
.zens Committee for Arts, Sciences and Professions, which Democratic 
nominee for Senator Will Rogers, Jr. this week said “behaves like 
a Communist frent group’; and from which James Roosevelt has just 
withdrawn. Irrespective of whether one does or does net agree 
with Mrs. Douglas’ fanatical fellow-travelling activities, hér selec- 
tion ahead of all the nation’s women, who have proved their leader- 
ship in international affairs, is absurd. Her designation follows the 
general pattern of calculation ‘o please various populous sections of 
the community—procedure that surely is uns‘atesmanlike. 


Warren R. Austin 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, publicist, interna- 
tional legal expert and foreign affairs adviser to 
Governor Dewey during the 1944 campaign, 
represents a selection fortunately and uniquely 
combining great ability with political coloration. 
At San Francisco, keeping in the background, Mr. 
Dulles performed yeoman service for Mr. Stet- 
tinius and the various member nations, in smooth 
ing the way over countless apparently insuperable 
obstacles confronting ithe formulators of the 
Charter. 

One appointment based on sheer ability, is 
that of Adlai Stevenson, who did a splendid job 
for the State Department at San Francisco, and 
in supporting and occasionally pinch-hitting for, 
Mr. Stettinius in London. 


bn 
John F. Dulles 


One glaring omission, reference to which exemplifies the caliber 
of available ability that is unused in this country, 
is that of Harold Stassen. Wholly apart from his 
public leadership in internationalism, Mr. Stassen 
all through the trying days at San Francisco per- 
formed invaluable administrative services in 
getting the Charter completed. Not only did he 
display continued genius in diplomatic negotia- 
tions, but he won unanimous respect in his ac- 
complishments on ihe most highly technical 
features of the Charter. Foremost among these 
were the nettlesome problems of trusteeship, 
wherein his experience and abili:y would have 
been invaluable at the forthcoming September 
meetings, when one of the General Assembly’s 
mos: important tasks will be the postponed setting 
up of the Trusteeship Council. 





Harold E, Stassen 


UN “Admissions Committee” Policy 


_ Word that application of Italy for admittance to the United Na- 
tions has a good chance for affirmative action, is good news. For the 
previously indicated permanent barring of neutrals as well as of 
countries who may for a period have fought on the wrong side, has 
bidden fair to make of the UN a Grand Alliance of victors, rather 
than an organization with the real international spirit. Sweden, 
Siam, Iceland, and Eire, have made known their desire to join, and 
they should be members, for the benefit of the effectiveness of the 
organization as well as for themselves. 

On the other hand, Switzerland and Portugal are two “tradi- 
tional neutrals,’ who have given no indication of desire to join, but 
whose admittance is highly desirable for the consis ency of the 
organization. 

What the Soviet attitude toward membership by any or all of 
these nations would be, is of course unpredictable. For example, 
although only an affirmative two-thirds vo’e is necessary, she and 
her satellites may conceivingly try to “blackball” Switzerland. 

The Soviet’s inexplicable and indefensible gyrations toward 
Argentina must be remembered. At San Francisco she held up the 
en.ire conference in objecting to Argentina’s admittance, because of 


the Fascist pro-Axis charge. The matter was settled on a compromise 
deal, whereunder the Soviet got the additional Ukraine vote. But 
less than a year later she has pulled the great diplomatic maneuver 
of establishing political and diplomatic relations with the “villainous” 





Argentine Government. Hence can the possibility—however. irra- 


tional it may sound—of the Soviet some day turning the somersault 
or even estabdlisuing relauons with Spain, be completely ruled out? 
ok oo ok * 


Policing Trieste 


Not the least dangerous aspect of the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
crazy-quilt Trieste ‘‘set.lement” is the delegation of its administra- 
tion to the Uni.ed Nations. For, if the terms of the agreement cailing 
for its internationalization are not made and kept effective, much 
trouble—including the possibility of a major international con{l ct— 
lies ahead. The only way of avoiding a disastrous fait accompli by 
the Soviet or another interes.ed Power, is through permanent €1i- 
forcement with “teeth.” 

“Teeth” implies the ability to used armed force—which function 
has been specifically thrown into the lap of the United Na ions or- 
ganization. But in fulfilling the Charter’s aims in providing an inter- 
national police force, the Organization thus far has firea complete 
blanks. Its Military Staff Commi.tee has worked for three montis 
without any results more important than discussing routine rules 
and regulations, and with no progress at all regarding the provision 
of armed facilities. All aspects of the ticklish ques ions of each na- 
tion’s respective contribution to the contemplated international mi'- 
itary force, and its distribution, have remained comple ely untouched. 

The crucial element of this situation is that, whereas most of 
the Big Five have been willing to advance some tentative suggestions, 
the Russians—who by this week’s violent statements of Tito and 
Ambassador Kosanovitch are again exhibiting .hemselves as the 
likely instigators of trouble at Trieste—— have been unwilling to 
sive any inkling as to their military policy. They merely have after 
the most long and drawn-out wading at Paris finally agreed to a dip- 
iomatie settlement, without being. willing to provide their share of the 
neans for carrying it out. 

In direct contrast to the lackadaisical attitude toward an inter 
‘ational police force, are our increasing American demonstrations for 
a.super-armamen. of our own, that is, in the national interest. Thus, 
che United States Strategic Bombing Survey, in an official report to 
2residen. Truman, has this week recommended that’ larger appyo- 
oriations be made for our permanent Army and Navy; that we mo- 
dilize our weapons and power to keep “not merely abreast of, but 
actually ahead of any potential aggressor’; and that in the field of air 
irmament and torpedoes alone, a billion dollars be spent annually. 

Again, within .he past week a four-day convention of the New 
fork Department of the Army and Navy Union demanded perma- 

rent increase of our armed forces, specifically inmeluding mainte- 
aanece of a standing army sufficient for our defense “should the 
United Nations fail to keep the peace.” 

UN must expedite its provis.vons for an effective police force! 
in the absence \hereof, the Security Council as well as the entire 
Organization, can only function as a hollow shell. 





Utopia Is Production 


(Continued from page 485) 


of industrial strife, we swayed | accepted it only because we want- 
dangerously close to the cliff of | ed to win the the war. 


collectivism. When the war was going on, 


Next time, we might go over. 
When government starts taking 
over industry, that’s collectivism, 
at least in incipient form. In the 
ast wave of strikes, we converted 
the President of the United States 
into a labor negotiator. And 
that’s not a job for any President. 
It’s a pretty grisly jest to see the 
office of President so busy with 
strike negotiations that the giant 
task of domestic and international 
reconstruction is retarded, re- 
stricted, and restrained. 


While some of the issues in the 
last round of industrial warfare 
were deep-seated and fundamen- 
tal, some of them were trivial and 
should have been solved at the 
local level, not dumped on the 
White House steps. With domes- 
tic and international reconstruc- 
tion still in the stage of a rough 
draft, we raced to the White 
House to resolve some riddles 
which required nothing more for 
solution than the exercise of good, 
hard common sense and good 
faith. 


Stake of Labor and Management 
Is Same 
Gentlemen, the stake of man- 
agement and labor in America is 
the same: Neither of us wants the 
government to boss our business, 
our unions or our jobs. Neither 
of us wants the government to tell 
us how to work, where to work 
or how long to work. 


When we run to government 
with problems our own good sense 
should solve we're asking for 
harnesses, and harnesses, gentle- 
men, are for horses, not for human 
beings. 

It was a different story during 
the war. During the war we had 
a controlled economy. Now we’re 
trying to decontrol it. We had 
voluntary compulsion during the 
war. Now we’reon ourown. We 
didn’t like that compulsion even 
|though it was voluntary. Ameri- 
cans never like compulsion. We 








the government bought fifty cents 
out of every doliar’s worth pro- 
duced. The government told us 
what to make and how to make it. 
And government inspectors stalk- 
ed every plant to see that we 
made what we were told to make 
and make it right. The government 
told labor what it would get: it 
told management what it would 
pay. The government, in effect, 
fixed the conditions of work, and 
it told labor where it had to work. 

Nothing like this had ever hap- 
pened in America. It was a com- 
plete departure from practice, 
tradition and custom. We were 
all frozen. Wages were frozen, 
hours were frozen, prices were 
frozen, production was frozen into 
groves. We Americans learned 
that it is possible to freeze even 
our volatile dispositions when we 
want them frozen, and again, I 
say, we wanted them to be frozen 
only because we wanted to win 
the war. 


Now we’re like a restless river, 
breaking loose from the shackles 
of winter’s ice, roaring out of our 
channels, heedless, reckless and in 
a hurry to get somewhere. People 
are tired of death, trouble and all 
the sundry woes of war. They 
are tired of the big woes and tired 
of the little ones. We're in a 
hurry to get on with living. We 
want the small familiar things of 
life returned to us. We want 
bacon and butter and beefsteaks. 
We're in a hurry to decontrol. 


We’re seeking a new balance 
between wages, profits and prices, 
but the scales are juggling wildly 
as each segment of our economy 
throws its weight around. Labor 
wants to preserve the gains, it 
made in wartime. Management 
wants to maintain its wartime 
level of profits, and a huge mass 
of consumers is suspicious and 
fearful of both. 

These are all natural inelina- 
tions. They are understandable. 
We are bound to have tension in a 
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time of economic dislocation. We 
know that the days of decontrol 
are bound to bring disputes and 
citferences. But the disputes and 
str.kes are not synonymous. Dis- 
puiés don’t have to bring strikes. 


Strikes Were Unnecessary 


Disputes can be resolved with- 
Out Suikcs., 

Our economic dislocation today 
was Lot sometning which hit with 
tne’ unexpectedness of a _ stray 
bullet. We knew what we could 
éxpect woen the war was over. 
Mariagement knew it. Labor knew 
ix. Government knew it. No one 
of tne three was prepared. We 
ail should have known and have 
becn prepared to face this time 
o: disiocation in. a spirit of good 
wil., good humor and give and 
take. we should have known that 
tuere will always be tensions 
wuen important readjustments in 
laver re:acions must be made. 

We should have been prepared 
to face this period in a spirit of 
cooperation. .Cooperation, gentle- 
men, is a wonderful thing. It 
works two ways. It’s not alone 
getting the other fellow to work 
with you. Cooperation means tak- 
ing. the kinks out of yourself so 
you can work with other people. 
It makes for a balance. 

Certainly we’re seeking a new 
balance bctween profits, prices 
and wages, but we need a little 
ba anced thinking too. We need 
a little balanced thinking on the 
pait of management, and we need 
a litte balanced thinking on. the 
pat of labor. 

I’ve been accused of being pro- 
labor, because I believe in unions, 
because I believe in the right of 
the worker to organize. I’ve tried 
to recognize and then I’ve repeat- 
ed what I believe to be true about 
labor’s rights, labor’s ambitions 
and iabor’s hopes. I’ve tried to 
tell. it honestly and straightfor- 
wardly. And management hasn’t 
always wanted to hear it. 

I’ve talked in tough terms to 
management. Two months ago, in 
a vaicdictory address to the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, I 
to.d American management that 
it was going to have to liberalize 
or face the threat of economic 
liquidation. I think it is only a 
matter.of record to repeat that I 
have talked straight and honestly 
to management. 

Now, just as I talked honestly 
to management I want to talk 
honestly to you. wpe 

Business ignored public opinion 
for years, and you’re heading in 
the same direction. Business 
thought it was an untouchable 
prima donna in the nineteen 
twenties. It didn’t care who was 
crushed beneath its wheels when 
it. was driving toward its own 
determined goal. 

And you know what happened 
to business. 

It’s siisl groggy from the socks 
it go. from an outraged public 
through a responsive Congress. 

That can happen to you. 


More Labor-Management 

; Legislation 

Let me tell you this, and when 
I tell you this, I’m not telling you 
anything you’ probably don’t 
know: There’s going to be more 
legislation ‘to regula.e  labor- 
management relations. 

It may be drastic. The temper 
of public opinion. is bad enough 
to make it drastic. Just how dras- 
tic’ it is depends in part on you 
and in part on management. But 
you are no up against the tvcecns 
of the business world today. You 
are up against the biggest tycoon 
of all—the mighty force of public 
opinion. You're up against the 


tens of thousands of American | 


people who are fed up to the eye- 
brows with some. of labor’s inde- 
fensible practices. 
surely es an ouraged public 


twisted industry’s arm until it 
cried ior mercy, it will twist yours 
if you persist in .those, practices. 

What do- you do that’s wrong? 
Let me tell you. what 1 -hink, and 





And just as! 


let me tell you what other people 
tell me about labor—and I don’t 
mean labor baiters when I say 
other people. We can skip them. 
When I say people, I’m talking 
about decent, reasonable people 
who want io be your friends. 

But they are not going to be 
your friends if you persist, for ex- 
ample, in jurisdictional strikes. I 
know of nothing which outrages 
the American people more than a 
strike because two unions can’t 
agree on who should do what 
work and who should colleci dues 





'from whom. 


The jurisdictional strike is the 


‘one which has plagued Hollywood 


the most. Some ot them have not 
only been outrageous but ridicu- 
lous. They have been so ridicu- 
lous that comedians have used the 
arguments involved as meat and 
substance for their jokes. 

Genuemen, the jurisdictional 
strike has done more to hurt the 
cause of labor than any other sin- 
gle th.ng. It cannot be defended 
on any grounds at all. It is with— 
out justification. It is immoral. It 
is as unjustifiable as a political 
strike and aimost worse because it 
.appens oftener. Public con- 
se.eneé has outlawed unfair meth 
ods of competition whereby one 
bus_ness concern tries to pul an- 
other out of business. Pubiic con— 
sc ence is no less determined to 
cutiaw the jurisdict.onal strike. 

I want to-say to labor that it 
will either outlaw the jurisdic— 
tioral str.ke or Congress will out- 
law it for labor. 


Labor Should Discipline Itself 


You don't want the government 
in your union’ You aon’t want 
drastic legislation? You want to 
go ahead without government 
shackles and handcuffs? Very 
well, gentlemen, then discipline 
yourseives. If you don’t discipline 
yourselves, you're going to get 
disciplined in a way you won't 
enjoy. 

lt is your job just as much as it 
is use yoO of management to avoid 
.irikes. Ox course you'll have dis— 
putes. Taere with aiways ve ur 
wuces. kuc, 1 repe.t, disputes need 
rot develop into si.wikes. Your 
slake in stamping out strikes is as 
big as the employers’. Your stake | 
ius CONtINUOUS and expanding pro-| 
duction is just as big as manage- | 
ment’s. 

We here in America need pro-, 
duction more than ever. The, 
whole worid needs produc ion.! 
What threatens production threat 
ens our whole. economy. It 
threatens our futures. It threatens 
our hopes of an ever-rising liv-— 
ing standard; our hope of an ever 
larger number of people having 
more things because they are 
making more things and thereby 
are able to buy more things. 


Full Production Needed 


When I say I stand for full pro- 
' duction, am I talking only as an 
industrialist or only. as a man- 
ager? Am I expressing a view- 
point held only by management 
here at home—by American in-— 
dustry? If you think so let’s look 
abroad a litile. Let’s look at Great 
Brita.n. Great Britain is con- 
trolled by a labor government. 
And one of its first acts was to 
nobilize’ the nation for all-out 
production. 


_.. The British government told the 
British workers it would lead 
them to Utopia. And when it took 
over, it told them this and told it 
to them plainly: 

Utopia IS production. 


Let’s pause at this point and 
ponder that phrase: Utopia is pro- 
auction. What does it mean? | 

I think it means just this: 
We're not going to get the good 
things of life unless we make 
them. 


And that, in substance, was pre— 
cisely what the Brit.sh labor gov— 
ernment has teld its people. 

The Prime Minister called on 
British unions to drop any “cus— 
toms or rules’ which might ham- 
per full production. He called on 
employers: to toss out all “restric 











tions on output calculated to cre- 
ate artificial scarcities.” 

And that was only a beginning. 
Sixteen hundred union officials 
were. called te London to meet 
with the cabinet. Tne conference 
discussed practical steps which 
unions mignt take to make the 
governme.t’s production drive 
successful. Then the cabinet met 
with representatives of large em- 
ployers’ associations. Both ens 





conierences were followed by 
similar meetings in the principal | 
indus.rial centers througnout ime! 
nation. 

Srivain, under a labor govern 
ment, is production conscious. | 
Britain is trying to eliminate all 
practices wh.ch drag against pro- | 
duction. 

You say I’m talking like a man 
ager? Then look at France. France 
has a pro-labor government. And 
France is de ermined to increase 
her product.on. France is deter 
mined to raise the productivity per 
worker from a low to a high 
level. The program has the fuil 
support of every political party— 
from left to right. French unions 
are underwriting full production. | 
They have accepted a modified | 
pieeework system by which a 
high output per worker is duly re 
warcaed. France, like Britain, 
knows there is no hope outside of 
production. These governments 
tell their people this: Give us 
more production or we’re doomed. 

Do you sill think I’m talk.ng 
from the viewpoint of industry? 
Then look at Russia. Here is the 
great paradox of al] the times. 
Communistic Russia is employuig , 
capitalistic techn’ques in an all-' 
out drive for production—and 
here in capitalis'ic America some 
of us seem determined to scrap 
tnese various production methods. 
TLat’s the paradox. Russia has 
recogrized the value of incen- 
t.ves to production. She has gone 
lo extremes with them. She has 
adopted a widespread use of in- 
ce>tives, but she’s tacked on a 
pacemaker™program. That’s too 
much, and that’s going too far. 
That burns men out. We doa’t 
want that here, but it proves a 
point: While here in capitalistic 
America, incentives to production 
are w.dely opposed by labor, 
Communistic Russia is using them 
to beost production. 


Quotes Wm. Green, AFL President 

Now am I talking like an indus- 
trialis ? If you stiil think so, let 
me quote this: “Increased effi 
c.ency is the way to higher wages, 
lower prices for the consumer, a 
better market for your product 
and a more secure job for you. 
Increased efficiency does not mean 
speed-up when accomplished 
through union-management coop- 
eration.” 

That’s the end of the quotation, 
and gentlemen, I didn’t make that 
up. That isn’t management talking 
to labor either. I quoted that di- 
rectly from Labor’s Monthly Sur- 
vey, an excellent publication. of 
the American Federation of La~— 
bor. 

I think it all adds up to this: 
Let’s pull together to increase 
production. That means the elim-— 
ination of make-work practices; 
that means the elimination of 
feather-bedding; that means the 
elimination of work stoppages, 
slowdowns, and the elimination of 
strikes. 

I think this is the great chal- | 
lenge to free labor and free man 
agement today: The whole world 
is breaking its neck trying to em-, 
ulate American production meth- 
ods, and we’re breaking our necks 
trying to run away from them. 

If we’re going to continue to 
furnish leadership to the world, 
we can’t afford to abandon the 
doctrine of production and swing 
to the snare of the philsophy of 
starcity when all! the rest of the 
world is running counter-—fashion. 

In my opinion. the Americar 
union today which does ot be- 
lieve in full production is doomec 
to oblivion as something anti- 
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social. The progressive viewpoint 
today is one which puts produc-— 


tion paramount and condemns the 
creed of scarcity as something to 
be dropped down a sinkhole. 

I'd like to see this union and 
every other union adopt that 
thought. I say this union particu- 
larly, because you and I are part— 
ners in the same industry. It is a 
great industry. It’s a unique in- 
uusiry. lt has drawn togetuer eii- 
lightened, imaginative, adventur- 
ous men in all its various 
branches. This motion picture in- 
dustry of ours pays the highest 
wages in all industry. It wants to 
pay even higher wages. It looks 
ahead to steady employment—t 
two things—higher wages and 
steady employment. 

But both must come out of pro- 
duction. If we on the manage- 
ment and you on the labor end 
work hand in glove together, it 
will assure us all good jobs for 
all our times. That is, if we work 
for more and more production. 
After all, it is not the hourly 
standard which determines 4 
man’s real pay—it’s what he pro- 
duces. 


Full Production Requires Good 
Labor-Management Relations 


We'll get full production only 
as we maintain good relations. 
They ought to be better than good. 
They ought to be the best of all 
industries. If we make the best 
pictures in the world, and if we 
pay the best wages in all the 
world, then we ought to have the 
best internal relations of any in- 
dustry. Ard there’s no reason why 
we can’t. 


We have already made a step 
forward. I was delighted to note in 
the recent Hollywood strike set 
tlemert the adovtion of a previ 
sion by all parties to the effect 
that “all new contracts. shall 
pledge the local unions to settie 
disputes among unions by arbitra— 
tion.” Strict adherence to this 
provision can do more than any-— 
thing else I know to bring indus-~ 
trial peace in our industry. 

There are certain factors in our 
industry which simplL fy the way 
of leadership for all of us. 

I’m rroud to tell you this: 
know the producers in this indus 
try. I know them all. I know what 
they think, and I don’t know of a 
single one of them who isn’t in 
faver of collective bargaining. 
an industry condition of 
which I’m very proud. I say again 
that should simplify our efforts tc 
work together. 

I know you men in labor are 
wast as ayxious to avoid strikes as 
the producers are. If there’s 2 
firm determination on both sides 
to avoid strikes, they won’t hap- 
pen. 

We can’t be too hidebound in 
sticking to our rights. Manage 
ment has the right to the lockout 
but it rarely uses it; labor has the 
right to strike, but it should rare 
ly use it, There are times when 
rights can mean ruin. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the motion picture industry sets 
the styles for half the world. 
There isn’t one of us who isn’t 
aware that the motion picture is 
the most powerful medium for in- 
fluencing people which man has 
ever built. But it’s not enough to 
say just that and be smug in suck 
success. 


Set New Styles in Thinking 


We can set new styles in think-— 
ing. We can set new styles in liv- 
ing. And two new styles need set- 
ting now. 

The doctrine of production 
must be made completely popular. 
It must become the style. 

The doctrine of arbitration— 
give and take—must be accepted 
as the natural, normal thing to do. 
It must become the style. 

These two things lead to se 
curity; they lead to higher living 
standards; they lead to higher 
moral standards. These things 
spell Utopia as you and I conceive 
Utopia to be. 

All through. history, the social- 
ists of the world have promised 
the workers the good things of 
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life. They have promised them 
Utopia. But it has never failed 
yet that when socialists win their 
Way to power they tell the work-— 
ers that the way to have the good 
things of life—the way to nave 
Utopia—is only through produc- 
tion. 

You want security? I’m for that. 
You want higner living stand- 
ards? I’m for that. You want a 
strikeless industry and steady em- 
ployment? I’m for that. You want 
to feel that you belong to this in- 
dustry and that you share in it? 
I’m for that. 

We can have all these things. 
Production will give us all these 
things. But they are impossible 
without production. We must 
make things before we can have 
them. No Aladdin’s lamp will 
bring them to us; no fairy god- 
mother will wave her magic wand 
and dump them in our laps; 
there’s no rabbit in the hat. We’ve 
got to make what we want be-— 
fore we can have it. 

Having the things we want 
spells Utopia. Utopia now and al- 
ways is production. 


Florida Ulilities Stock 
Publicly Offered 


An offering of 50,000. shares of 
$3 par common stock of Florida 
Public Utilities Co. was made 
July 24 by an underwriting group 
headed by Starkweather & Co. 
and Clement A. Evans & Co.. Ine. 
The stock was priced at $14.25 a 
share. 


This offering does not repre- 
sent financing by the company 
but a sale by J. L. Terry, Presi- 
dent and sole common stockholder 
of Florida Public Utilities Co., of 
part of his holdings. He will re- 
tain ownership of 109,000 shares. 

The company, a public utility 
incorporated in 1924 and operat- 
ing wholly within the State of 
Florida, manufactures and dis- 
tributes gas in Palm Beach, Lake 
Worth and West Palm Beach. It 
also furnished electric, water and 
ice service in and about Fernan- 
dina and Marianna. Electricity is 
sold at wholesale to the city of 
Blountstown. Of operating rev- 
enues in the 12 months ended 
April 30. 1946, gas sales accounted 
for 54.8%; electricity, 33.4%; 
water, 4.7%; and ice, 7.1%. 


A quarterly dividend of 20 
cents a share was paid on July 1 
on the 150,000 shares of outstand- 
ing common stock. The board of 
directors has announced its inten- 
tion of continuing a quarterly 
dividend policy and of paying a 
20-cent common dividend on 
Oct. 1. 


Jack Toppell Forms 
Own Investment Co. 


Jack Toppell is forming Toppell 
& Co. with offices at 37 Wall 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in the investment business. Mr. 
Toppell was formerly with Luck- 
hurst & Co., Inc. 


Frank Doyle & Co. 


A new partnership of Frank 
Doyle & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, will be 
formed as of August Ist. Partners 
will be Frank J. Doyle, member 
of the Exchange, Alton Blauner, 
general partners, and _ Lester 
Eisner, Jr., limited partner. Mr. 
Doyle for many years was partner 
in the Steck Fxchance firm of 
Frank Doyle & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Williem Hill Dead 
Williem Ritchie Hill, who had 
heen with Newhorg & Co., New 
York investment firm, for thirty- 
seven veer died at the age of 
sixty-four. Mr. Hill was a member 
of the C-shier-’ Association of the 

















New York Stock Exchange for 
many years. 
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Bull Market to Follow 


Emotional Liquidation 


(Continued from page 481) 


ings. 
Spee to around 20-21. During 
the past week it was stated that 
the offering of the stock had been 
indefnitely postponed. What bet- 
ter tip the speculator would want 
is hard to see. In other words, the 
stock is for sale, but not at pre- 
vailing levels — and the seller 
doesn’t have to sell. 

This situation is typical of the 
present-day attitude of investors. 
When prices fade, offerings tend 
to dry up; thus reactions are au- 
tomatically arrested by present 
investor psychology, within tech- 
nical proportions. Sooner or later 
a state of equilibrium is reached 
where buyers become more “itchy” 
than sellers, with the obvious re- 
sult. Confidence in sound equities 
on the part of the professional as 
well as the public investor is of 
greater import than temporary 
speculative fears. 


Bullish Developments 


Very probably, if the market 
were in a stronger technical posi- 
tion than it is, it would be re- 
sponding to developments in a 
more vigorous manner. 


Take the case of OPA, for in- 
stance. The President today will 
accept apparently a much weaker 
bill than was vetoed a week or 
more ago—and the prediction of 
the Senate leader that any bill 
sent to the White House for ap- 
proval would be weaker than the 
original bill, has yet to be dis- 
proved. Moreover, the former 
OPA Administrator now charac- 
terizes OPA as a “dead pigeon.” 
Invalidation of OPA by Congress 
is of no less significance than the 
Supreme Court invalidation of 
NRA back in 1935. What hap- 
pened after the demise of NRA is 
indicative of what can, and prob- 
ably will, happen following 
final Congressional annihilation 
of OPA. 


Aside from this, there are con- 
tinuing inflationary devolopments, 
such as the Veterans’ Termination 
Bill, which makes the prospect of 
a balanced budget—other than on 
paper—more remote, to say noth- 
ing of the British loan and the 
international currency tinkerings 
to enable foreign countries to buy 
more U. S. goods. Moreover, 
there is the decided downtrend in 
strikes both big and small. Fi- 
nally, there is evidence that labor 
is starting out on a somewhat dif- 
ferent tack with topsides in both 
AFL and CIO admonishing labor 
that it must produce more effi- 
ciently to justify steadily rising 
wages. Such developments in all 
probability will eventually more 
than offset the depressing influ- 
ences of the poor second-quarter 
reports which are about to make 
their appearance and the slightly 
firming tendencies in _ interest 
rates. 


Bearish Argument 


The one bearish argument—and 
about the only one that we can 
see at this time—that would take 
the wind out of all bullish sails, 
is higher corporation taxes. 

Some week ago this trial bal- 
loon was blown up by the Treas- 
ury Department as a threat to 
counteract pressure against OPA, 
but it was punctured promptly by 
the Senate Finance Committee— 


and this is significant since tax 


measures originate with Congress 
and not the Treasury Department. 

Now comes the report of a pro- 
posal of the Federal Reserve 
Board head, at a supposedly secret 
White House meeting, arguing 


that if a weak OPA bill is for- 
warded to the President for ap- 
proval it should be accompanied 
by a veto measure recommending 
a confiscatory tax rate on specu- 
jJative capital gains; Such a prop- 


Since then the stock has; 


osition as this could only make 
matters worse by freezing all 
long-term holdings, thereby dim- 
inishing the supply of equities 
without proportionately curtailing 
the demand. This would certainly 
kill the new venture capital mar- 
ket, for one thing, thereby forcing 
idle funds—already in_ super- 
abundance— into existing equities. 

Be that as it may, a higher cor- 
poration tax—or the real threat 
thereof—is about the only thing 
we can visualize at this time that 
would turn the prospective boom 
earnings and dividends into a 
mirage, the realization of which 
would produce disastrous results 
in the stock market. Suffice it to 
say, however, with Congress in its 
present mood, the market is likely 
to consider inspired talk about 
higher taxes for just about its face 
value, namely, a dream prospect 
and propaganda. 
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E| Paso Natural Gas Pfd. 
Holders Accept Exch. 


White, Weld & Co. as manager 
of the underwriting syndicate, 
announce that holders of 11,736 
shares out of the 14,797 outstand- 
ing shares of 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. have accepted the com- 
pany’s offer of exchange for new 
4.10% cumulative preferred stock 
on a share-for-share basis plus a 
cash payment of $1.73 for each 
share of 7% preferred exchanged. 
White, Weld & Co. and associates 
have purchased from the company 





63,264 shares of the new 4.10% 
cumulative preferred, including 
the 3,601 shares not exchanged 
under the company’s exchange 
offer which expired July 18. 


Common stockholders of El 
Paso Natural Gas Co. have sub- 
scribed for a total of 97,360 shares 
of common stock out of the 100,057 
additional shares offered by the 
company for subscription at $42 
per share on the basis of one new 
share for each six shares held. 
The subscription warrants expired 
July 18. The remaining 2,697 
shares have been purchased by 
White, Weld & Co. and associates. 


Issuance of the new preferred 
stock and additional common 
stock was in connection with a 
financing program of El Paso 
Natural Gas Co. to obtain funds 
for the construction, at an esti- 
mated cost of $41,212,000, of a pro- 
posed new natural gas pipe line 
system from fields in west Texas 
and southeastern New Mexico to 
a delivery point on the Arizona- 
California border. Also, as a step 
in this plan, the company has sold 
privately to institutions $36,000,- 
000 of new 3% bonds. 


Newton Todd Co. Formed 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — New- 
ton Todd Co. has been formed 
with offices in the Lemcke Build- 
ing to continue the investment 
business of Newton Todd, estab- 
lished in 1887. Officers are Herbert 
W. Todd, President; Newton T. 
Todd, Secretary; William L. 
Meyer, Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary. All were formerly as- 
sociated with the predecessor or- 
ganization for many years. 














Resumes at Holley, Dayton 

CHICAGO, ILL.—John M. Hol- 
ley, Jr., partner of Holley, Day- 
ton & Gernon, 105 South La Salle 
St., has been released from duty 
in the army air corps where he 
held the rank of major, and re- 
sumed his affiliation with the 
firm in charge of their branch of- 
t fice in Roswell, New: Mexico. 
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that they intend to take a strike 
vote among their members in 
September. The union’s plan is to 
conduct multiple negotiations for 
a master contract covering all or- 
ganized groups. 

The union claims it has mem- 
bers in 52 firms but it also admits 
it is not ready yet to seek bar- 
gaining rights for the people in 
the majority of these firms. Em- 
ployees of the five firms which 
the union intends to approach 
within a fortnight or so, however, 
number 1,675, or about 20% of all 
employees in the financial district 
who could conceivably be repre- 
sented by the union, it is believed. 

Though the officers of the va- 
rious firms who are to be ap- 
proached first by the union are 
unable, by the terms of the Wag- 
ner Act, to discuss the question 
of unionization with their em- 
ployees, there is little doubt that, 
on the whole, they are very much 
opposed to the unionization of 
their staffs. Union membership 
would tend to equalize all posi- 
tions in an industry where indi- 
vidual initiatve and resourceful- 
ness can bring a man far, they feel. 

It is the general feeling in the 
financial district that though the 
union is an independent organiza- 
tion, it is similar to the C.1.0.type 
of organzation and receiving ad- 
vice from the C.I1.O. The only 
reason the C.I.O. is not doing the 
organizing itself, it is pointed out, 
is because the C.I.O. is generally 
recognized to be in rather bad 
odor in the district. The A. F. of 
L. is not thought to be behind the 
movement as it is believed to be 
comparatively inactive in the fi- 
nancial field. 

However, it has been reported 
that both the C.1.0. and A. F. of 
L. have offered to finance the 
union in its activities but ¢hat the 
union turned these offers down. 
Among some members of the un- 
ion it is felt that the C.I.0. could 
not possibly represent such a typi- 
cally office-type of white collar 
worker as is to be found in its 
ranks. 

The older employees of the va- 
rious firms to be approached by 





United Financial Employees Pushing Plans 
TO Organize Employees of Wall Street Firms 
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the union in two weeks, according 
to the officers of these firms, tend 
to be “loyal” to their employers. 
It is the newer, younger em- 
ployees, some of them just re- 
cently demobilized from the ser- 
vices, who are responding to un- 
ion promises or themselves taking 
the initiative organizing their fel- 
lows. The various employees’ ben 
efit plans of the various firms— 
the insurance, pension, and sick 
benefit plans—seem to have little 
appeal for this younger group. 

The claim of the union that 
wage rates are too low in the in 
dustry does not take into account 
the monetary value of these vari- 
ous employees’ benefit plans or 
the numerous bonuses to em- 
ployees for which Wall Street 
firms are famous, Some firms are 
reported to be paying two bonuses 
a year. The union demands tend 
to be “uneconomic,” according to 
some heads of these firms. The 
union proposes to press for a 25% 
increase in wages, for instance, al- 
though it is generally recognized 
by the firms that this figure is 
high only for bargaining purposes. 
In some job classifications, in- 
creases of 50% and more are be- 
ing sought, however. 

A strike against the New York 
Stock Exchange, in the event of 
a breakdown in negotiations, 
might easily prove disastrous in a 
critical market; even unfavorable 
world-wide repercussions might 
result from such an act. This 
thought strengthened the belief in 
some sections of the Street that a 
strike against the Stock Exchange 
would, consequenly, not be ex- 
actly like a ‘strike against any 
other form of industry. 

The union has changed its name 
to the United Financial Employees 
as it believes this title is more 
representative of its character. 
The old name tied it too closely to 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Locals will now be organized un- 
der the general heading of the 
United Financial Employees and 
at the moment five locals are in 
prospect. The union intends even- 
tually to enter the banking and 
insurance fields. 





desire to do more business. This 
is the American businessman’s 
philosophy. However, we don’t 
believe it is to your interest or 
your customers’ to have the banks 
handle their financing. This is just 
one more step in losing control 
of your business, Furthermore, we 
don’t believe that the customer is 
going to be satisfied to buy his 
automobile from you, borrow his 
money from a bank, purchase one 
kind of insurance from one agent 
and another kind from another 
agent, join a motor club to get 
road towing and emergency serv- 
ice, buy a bail bond from a surety 
organization and depend upon his 
own judgment and know-how in 
putting this together to serve his 
own convenience, when he can 
get all of these things in one 
package, for less money, and on 
one signature, at the time he pur- 
chases his car from you. 

We don’t believe it is to your in- 
terest to let the customer shift 
for himself in arranging this im- 
portant protection, any more than 
you would be content to sell him 
a stripped automobile and suggest 
that he buy his extra tire from a 


tire dealer, have his radio in- 
stalled by a radio shop, purchase 
windshield wipers and bumpers 
from someone else. It is an impor- 
tant part of your responsibility to 
see that your customers get the 
best dollar value for what they 
pay. Based on the experience and 
know-how of the sales finance 





companies. who. have made. .a 
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specialty of handling this business 
for many years, we are confindent 
that no one is qualified to take 
our place in the industry, if we 
keep on our toes in anticipating 
and serving dealer and customer 
requirements as we expect to do. 


Handicap of Individual Banks 


Indivdual banks realize that 
they are seriously handicapped 
when competing with national 
sales finance companies in serv- 
ing the manufacturer, dealer and 
customer. Consequently, they are 
attempting to form associations of 
individual banks to coordinate 
their activities with the hope that 
such an associaton will render a 
servce somewhat similar to that 
offered by national sales finance 
companies, 

The very weakness of this ap- 
proach is indicated by the fact 
that it is necessary for them to 
have a central control board to see 
that the individual banks do their 
job in the proper manner. One of 
the functions of this board is to 
se that the individual bank is not 
too conservative on credits and too 
severe in the handling of collec- 
tions that would interfere with 
dealer and customer good-will. 


In our opinion no association of 
individual banks can be made to 
function in a manner that would 
effectvely compete with the over- 
all service rendered by sales fi- 
nance companies, We don’t be- 
lieve that the local management 
and board.of.directors. of the .in- 
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dividual bank will ever surrender 
their independence to a degree 
that will permit such an associa- 
tion to compete successfully with 
an aggressive sales finance com- 
pany with a network of branches 
in every state, responding to one 
set of instructions and policies. The 
continuity of service from the 
manufacturer to the consumer is 
not inherent in such an arrange- 
ment. 

We are ready, we are willing, 
we are able and we intend to do 
this job. 


Self Financing by Dealers 

I would like to exchange view- 
points with you about another 
subject which is receiving con- 
siderable attention. Along with 
the banks, who feel that a sales 
finance operation is a short-cut 
to easy profit, a number of dealers 
have gained a similar impression. 
In contrast to this viewpoint, as 
I have already indicated, it is our 
conviction that ihe trend is defi- 
nitely toward lower purchaser 
rates, which would greatly nullify 
many of the supposed advantages 
of handling their own instalment 
paper. In addition, the successful 
handling of instalment credit is a 
highly specialized field, where 
long experience is necessary to 
recognize essential safety factors, 
With a constantly decreasing mar- 
gin of profit, both banks and deal- 
ers contemplating this step should 
give very careful consideration to 
the many disadvantages such a 
move would involve. Further- 
more, you dealers will be faced 
with major merchandising prob< 
lems, requiring all of your ability 
and effort. Under the circum< 
stances it would, in our opinion, 
be the least opportune time for 
any dealer to consider entering 
this field. 

My company has taken an im- 
portant part in financing the mass 
production growth of the auto- 
mobile industry over many years, 
We financed our first automobile 
in 1916, twenty-nine years ago, 
and since that time have financed 
eleven million cars and trucks on 
the instalment plan. We are 
proud of our association with the 
automobile industry and look for- 
ward to many years of helpful 
cooperation. 

We hear a great deal about in- 
flation these days. In our opinion, 
the automobile industry and you 
dealers who are a great part of it, 
will lead the way to a sound 
peacetime economy. Mass produc- 
tion, which will bring lower 
prices—or at least stabilize them 
—will be the way America will 
fight inflation. It is a well known 
axiom that as sales go up, prices 


go down; and as prices come 
down, markets broaden; and as 
markets broaden, employment in- 
creases; and increased employ- 
ment means more buying power. 
This is the spiral we want to see 
at work in America. We cannot 
have inflation as long as we are 
able to give better value at lower 
prices. This has always been the 
standard of the automobile in- 
dustry and it is this standard that 
will safeguard the future. 


Carlson Heads Dept. 
At Walston Hoffman 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — El. 
mer S. Carlson has become asso-~ 
ciated with Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin, members of the New 
York and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes, as Manager of their 
brokerage department. Mr. Carl- 
son has been identified with New 
York Stock Exchange firms in 
Chicago and Los Angeles for the 
past 39 years. 

Watson, Hoffman & Goodwia 
will open new offices and board 








room at Sixty and Spring Streets 
shortly after August -1, 
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“What Makes Inconvertible F. R. Currency Work 


(Continued from page 482) 
people themselves or between the 
Americans and the foreigners. It 
is not gold but the dollar that 
“measures” and “expresses” 
numerically the worth of both 
tangible goods and intangible as- 
sets. Finally, it is not gold but 
the dollar that provides the ma- 
chinery for the offsetting of debits 
and credi.s with the least effort 
but the greatest possible margin 
of safety. 

A medium of Exchange. Besides 
being a unit of account the dollar 
is at the same time “a medium of 
exchange’”’. As “a medium of ex- 
change” the dollar has been issued 
in three principal forms, namely, 
coin, currency and depgsits. 

In parenthesis, it is necessary to 
point out that in the early stages 
of the evolution of the banking 
and moentary system gold coin 
was a medium of exchange for 
domestic purposes but at the pres- 
ent it has been withdrawn from 
circulation. All monetary gold is 
now kept in the form of bullion 
by the Treasury to serve primarily 
as security for the American 
banking and monetary system as 
a whole. When gold coin as well 
as bullion is held by the public, it 
is not “money” as such for prac- 
tical purpose. Unless it has been 
turned over to the U. S. Treasury 
gold in the hands of the public 
does not have any immediate ef- 
fect uon either the national or 
individual supply of “money” 
outstanding. For the sake of dis- 
cussion it is here assumed that 
gold coin remains as one of the 
forms of money in circulation. For 
international settlement purposes, 
gold coin or bullion is still con- 
sidered the most favored medium 
of exchange. 

Functionally speaking, these 
three forms of money, are of the 
same nature. They are the same 
“bank liabilities, and/or Treasury 
(non-interest bearing) liabilities, 
to pay the public,” which may 
be held as such or may be used 
by the delivery in their indentical 
forms or by the transference of 
the ownership of them to dis- 
charge debt contracts and price 
contracts. They all constitute the 
credit balance in the modern 
banking and monetary system as 
a whole and they must be coun- 
ter-balanced by debit balance 
representing a corresponding 
value of marketab:e assets in the 
forms of loan, investment and gold 
or silver. So long as the debit 
balance is of genuine value, the 
credit balance thus created and 
issued in the forms of either coin, 
currency or deposits, is to be con- 
sidered as real money. Such 
money evidently is not created 
out of thin air. It has intrinsic 
value as its solid foundation. 
Therefore, any currency (the sec- 
ond principal form of money) 
created and issued in such manner 
is not “fiat money,” regardless of 
its being redeemable or not in 
gold.5 

Moreover, these three forms of 
the dollar may be issued simul- 
taneously and/or alternatively in 
accordance with the desire of the 
public. Most important of all is 
that they are interchangeable one 
with another, unit for unit. In 
practice, the same dollar may be 
issued in one form but kept in 
another; it may be issued and kept 
in the same form but used in a 
different one; it may be issued in 
one form but kept and used in 
another; or it may be issued, kept 
and used in three entirely dif- 
ferent forms. For instance, a dol- 


lar might have been issued by the 
U. S. Treasury in the form of 
gold coin, the recipient of which 
would put it into his bank ac- 





4 Lin Lin, “Are Time Deposits Money?”’ 


American Economic Review, pp. 76-86 
March, 1937. 
5 CF. “Inconvertible paper has been 


called tiat money.’’ says Professor F. W. 
Taussig in his Principtes of Economics, 
Vol. I, 3rd Ed., Rev., p. 304. 
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count and keep it there as demand 
or time deposits for a few weeks 
or months and then withdraw it 
in the form of paper currency (a 
Federal Reserve note or a silver 
certificate) to be used for making 
a small payment. For the sake of 
explanation, the writer ventures 
to make an analogy between 
“Money” and “H20O”. The latter 
like the former may also appear 
in three principal forms: namely, 
ice, water and steam. Thus gold 
coin is analogous to ice, the solid 
form; currency to water, the fluid 
form; and deposits to steam, the 
gaseous form. Whereas ice, water 
and steam can be interchanged 
with one another without losing 
their intrinsic chemical composi- 
tion of H20O, so can gold coin, 
currency and deposits without 
losing their function of Money. 


The Importance of the Mechanism 
Of Interchangeability 


It is through the operation of 
the mechanism of interchange- 
ability between deposits, currency, 
and gold as provided by the pres- 
ent banking and monetary system 
that the parity of the value of 
the various forms of money® was, 
and still is, successfully main- 
tained, regardless of the existence 
or the abandonment of the pro- 
vision for redemption in gold. 
Theoretically speaking, under the 
orthodox gold standard system, 
the interchangeability of gold, 
currency, and deposits must be 
absolute and unquestionably as- 
sured. In practice, however, the 
exchange of all gold for either 
currency or deposits and of all 
currency for deposits is feasible 
and carried on. But it is entirely 
impossible to convert total de- 
posits into gold and/or currency, 
or to redeem all currency (taking 
into consideration the potential 
amount as well as the outstand- 
ing) in gold on demand. It may 
be pointed out, parenthetically, 
that the impossibility of general 
conversion has ultimately broken 
down the gold standard along with 
the doctrine of redemption. 

What is of real significance is 
not an ultimate or a general con- 
version (or redemption) but an 
immeriate interchangeability. In 
order to keep the deposit, the 
currency, and the gold-dollar at 
par, dollar for dollar, their im- 
mediate interchangeability must 
be absolute and practically as- 
sured. To this end there are ample 
provisions provided in the laws 
and many effective practices es- 
tablished in the system. 

(a) Between Federal Reserve 
Notes and Other Currencies. Sec- 
tion 16 of the Federal Reserve Act 
requires that reserve notes “shall 
be receivable by all national and 
immediate interchangeability. In 
member banks and Federal Re- 
serve Banks and for all taxes, cus- 
toms, and o.her public dues.7 Since 
the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System, the 12 reserve 
banks have always accepted for 


various purposs all kinds of cur- 
rencies including gold certificates, 
silver certificates, United States 
notes, Treasury notes of 1890, Na- 
tional Bank notes, and Federal 
Reserve bank notes at par with 
the reserve notes; and have paid 
out freely at their discretion any 
kind of currency excepting the 
reserve notes of other reserve 
banks. The national and _ state 
banks have likewise received and 
paid out daily without discrimina- 





6 The importance of interchangeability, 
so far as it concerns the maintenance of 
the equality of the value of gold bullion 
and coin, is perhaps generally recognized. 
For instance, Professor Edwin Cannan 
pointed out that free interchangeability of 
bullion and coin made their value identical. 
See Cannan, E., Money, 5th Ed., Rev., 
London, 1926, pp. 8-10. The free inter- 
changeability between gold, currency, and 
Ceposits is not generally recognized. 

7 The Federal Reserve Act as amended 
on October 1, 1935 (Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1935), p. 100. 








tion reserve notes along with all 
other currencies.® And, in general, 
the public has accepted and passed 
them from hand to hand in dis- 
charging their price-contracts and 
debt-contracts even without notic- 
ing the difference. In short, re- 
serve notes have always been in- 
terchangeable with any other kind 
of currency. 


(b) Between, Federal Reserve 
Notes and Deposits, Demand and 
Time. The immediate interchange 
between the reserve note and de- 
posits, demand and time, is more 
important than that between the 
note and other currencies. This is 
due to the fact that about nine- 
tenths of the total amount of 
money owned by the public is 
kept in the form of deposits; and 
in more than 90% of all trans- 
actions deposits are used. More- 
over, except for purposes. of 
hoarding, small exchange, pocket 
money, retail purchases, and wage 
payments, the public by and large 
usually turns over any excess re- 
serve no:es and other currencies 
received during the day to the 
banks and has them converted into 
either demand or time deposits. 
On the other hand, all member 
banks are more than eager to re- 
ceive Federal Reserve Notes from 
customers on deposits for they can 
build up their reserve deposits or 
replenish their reserve deficien- 
cies by returning the reserve notes 
to their respective reserve banks. 
The non-member banks are also 
eager to receive reserve notes 
since they can count them as their 
legal reserves. 


Although there is no question 
concerning the immediate inter- 
changeability of the reserve note 
with bank deposits, a general or 
an ultimate conversion of total 
deposits into currency is utterly 
impossible, for total demand and 
time deposits have always been 
greater in volume than currency 
issued or permissible to be issued. 
At the end of 1929, for example, 
total deposits of all banks (ex- 
cluding the reserve _ banks) 
amounted to $55,289,000,000; but 
total coin and paper currency in 
circulation was only $4,865,000,000 
(of which $1,946,000,000 were in 
Federal Reserve notes); while the 
maximum amount of all kinds of 
currency combined that could be 
issued on that date would total 
only $13,529,000,000.9 If there had 
been a general demand for the 
conversion of all deposits out- 
standing, immediately or, within 
a short period, there would have 
been a shortage of approximately 
$41,000,000,000 of currency. 


A number of means have been 
devised or developed to prevent 
a general demand for the im- 
mediate interchange of total de- 
posits into currency. One of them 
is the division of deposits into 
time and demand. Demand de- 
posits are subject to immediate 
withdrawal, but time deposits re- 
quire by law at least a 30-day (or 
more) notice. Most of the banks, 
however, do not enforce such re- 
strictions and time deposits there- 
fore have been more or less im- 
mediately withdrawable. Anoiher 
means is the establishment of the 
national clearing system. By 
clearing or offsetting bank debits 
and credits, the necessity for the 
physical exchange of deposits for 
currency has been greatly minim- 
ized and only a small amount of 
the balance requires “‘cash”’ settle- 
ment. Even the “cash” settlement 
has, for the most part, been ef- 
fected by means of transferring 
credits. Unless and until a busi- 





8 National banks which had the privilege 
of issuing notes usually paid out their own 
notes in perference to other kinds, and in 
certain Western states, people still prefer 
to use silver dollars instead of paper cur- 
rency. 

9 This figure is arrived at by the fol- 
lowing process: Multiply the gold stock by 
2% (the maximum ratio of the reserve 
note issuable to gold reserve) and then 
add the total of other currencies outstand- 





ing. That is, $4,284,000,.0000 X 2% + 
$2,919,000,000—$13,529,000,000. 





ness depression has developed to 
such an extent that customers of 
the banks are unable to settle 
their debts and that the banks in 
turn find themselves unable to 
offset their own obligations or 
liabilities, a general demand for 
the ultimate interchange of all de- 
posits into currency is unlikely. 
During other stages of a business 
cycle, only a small amount of de- 
posits needs to be exchanged daily 
and immediately so as to foster 


or for an outright increase of re- 
serve notes. 

(d) Between Federal Reserve 
‘Notes and Gold. We now come 
'to the question of the immediate 
interchangeability of reserve notes 
and gold. In order to maintaim 
the parity of every dollar in terms 
of gold, it is necessary for either 
the reserve banks or the Treasury 
to assume the responsibility of 
“buying” and “selling” gold coim 
or bullion at a fixed price in un- 





and uphold the public’s confidence 
in currency and deposits. Even if 
deposits in one or more individual 
banks cannot be immediately con- | 
verted into currency, the parity of 
the currency in general is not 
affected. 

(c) Between Federal Reserve 
Notes and Federal Reserve De-' 
posits. By far the most important 
factor in the maintenance of par- ' 
ity is the immediate interchange | 
of reserve notes with reserve de- 
posits at the issuing reserve banks. 
The supreme test of the soundness 
of any kind of medium of ex- 
change, as the writer sees it, is 
whether its issuer has the ability 
and willingness to “honor’’, i.e., 
to “accept”, it at its face value, 
dollar for dollar, at any time in 
any place. By so doing, one of the 
following two things is accom- 
plished: One is to offset the corre- 
sponding debit balance outstand- 
ing and thus to enable the issuer 
to create new accounts in the 


other is to transfer the ownership 
of the notes from one to another 
customer-creditor without alter- 
ing the debit and credit balance 
already in existence. The first 
case will finally result in the re- 
tirement of the notes; while the 
second will result in the exchange 
of note liabilities for reserve de- 
posits. Inasmuch as reserve notes 
held in the vaultsof member banks 
are not counted as part of the re- 
quired reserves, any excess notes 
are always returned to the reserve 
banks for credits, i.e., to be ex- 
changed for reserve deposits on 
which member banks as a whole 
may extend their own deposits 
several times at a profit. To keep 
reserve notes at par with reserve 
deposits, the immediate  inter- 
changeability of the former into 
the latter must be absolutely as- 
sured. This was apparently rec- 
ognized by the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. Sec- 
tion 13 of that Act requires the 
reserve banks to receive at par 
deposits of current funds in the 
form of reserve notes from any 
member banks, and from the 
United States. The Act also re- 
quires the reserve banks to re- 
ceive solely for the purposes of 
exchange or of collection from any 
non-member bank or trust com- 
pany deposits of funds in the form 
of reserve notes.1° Again, Section 
16 provides, as pointed out above, 
that reserve notes “shall be re- 
ceivable by all ... Federal Re- 
serve banks and for all taxes, 
customs, and public dues.” 

Ever since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System there 
has not been a single case in which 
a genuine reserve note was re- 
fused by any reserve bank. On 
the other hand, reserve deposits 
have always been freely with- 
drawn against; and, reserve notes 
have been paid out immediately 
as the member banks so desired 
in order to meet the demand of 
their customers. Moreover, the 
reserve banks have been given a 
great power of note issuance. 
Within the limit set by the gold 
reserve requirements formerly, of 
40% but lately (by the Act of 


June 12, 1946), of 25%11 and the 
security requirements in commer- 
cial paper and government securi- 
ties, they have been able to meet 
any demand of their member 
banks for the interchange of re- 
serve deposits into reserve notes 





10 The Federal Reserve Act as amended 
to October 1, 1935, p. 82. 





11 Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 
p. 644. 


1945, 


debit and credit balance; and the! 


limited amounts in terms of the 
dollar or the American standard 
of value measurement.!2 Such 
“buying” and “selling” is but one 
of the important processes in the 
mechanism of interchangeability. 


(1) Exchange of gold for notes. 
Before the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 was put into effect, the pub- 
lic was free either to hold gold 
coin or bullion or to sell it to the 
reserve banks which were then 
empowered by the Act of 1913 “te 
deal in gold coin or bullion at 
home or abroad.’!3 The publie 
could then ask for any kind of 
money (including gold coin) # 
desired. With the Act of 1934, all 
monetary gold in the United 
States had to be turned over te 
the Treasury which has since be- 
come sole agent, obligated to deal 
in any newly-mined or imported 
gold,1¢ while payment for the 
purchase of new gold is now made 
not in gold coin as before but im 
either currency or deposits.15 


(2) Exchange of notes for gold, 
For domestic purposes the imme- 
diate exchange of reserve notes 
for gold was adequately provided 
for in the Federal Reserve Act of 
1913 before it was amended by 
the Gold Reserve Act. Section 16 
of the 1913 Act provided that re- 
serve notes should be redeemable 
on demand in gold (or lawful 
money) at (1) the Treasury of the 
United States; and (2) the reserve 
banks. It was, however, the indi- 
vidual issuing bank which had te 
“redeem” or rather “honor” them 
by the payment of gold (or lawful 
money) in full amount as its notes 
had been steadily returned from 
both the Treasury and other re- 
serve banks. In practice, only the 
balance was paid in gold. Most ef 
the reserve note accounts betweem 
the reserve banks themselves em 
the one hand, and between the re=- 
serve banks and the Treasury en 
the other, had been redeemed er 
rather honored through the proe- 
ess of offsetting debits and credita, 


‘The Role of the Mechanism of 
' Offsetting Debits and Credits 


For the purpose of the final off- . 
' setting or clearing of national bal- 
; ances, the Federal Reserve Boand 
early in 1915 established a Gold 
Settlement Fund (which is now 
called Interdistrict Settlement 
Fund) and it also acquired the 
custody of a part of the Federal 
Reserve Agents’ Gold Fund, 
Through these Funds, transference 
of the balances of the note ac- 


12 Kisch, C. H. and Elkin, W. A. & 
their Central Banks (London, 1930) have 
the following to say. ‘‘So long as gold és 
the standard of value it is necessary that 
some authority in the State should be ne- 
quired to buy gold or gold exchange at # 
price fixed in relation to the established 
parity, and to sell at a price correspond- 
ingly determined.’ (p. 121). In the cass 
of the United Kingdom, the Bank of Eng- 
land was under obligation because of the 
Gold Standard Act of 1925 to buy gold a 
the price of £3-17-9 per ounce standamd, 
and to sell it at £3-17-104%2 per ounge 
standard in quantities not less than 400 
fine ounces. On September 21, 1931, the 
United Kingdom went off the gold stand- 
ard and the Bank of England has singe 
not been active in the gold market; bat 
an Exchange Equalizatien Account was set 
up to deal with gold in the open market 
with its aim not at the maintenance 
parity but at the elimination of undue 
fluctuations in pound sterling exchange. 
In the case of France, the obligation 4e 
buy and sell gold at a fixed price fell upem 
the Bank of France under the monetazy 
law of June 25, 1928, which was, however, 
suspended by the law of October 1, 1936. 

13 The Federal Reserve Act as amended 
to October 1, 1935, p. 96. 

14 See Sections 8, 9, and 10 of the Gek@ 
Reserve Act of 1934. 

15 For a concise account of the transae- 
tions by which gold becomes the property 
of the United States and is put to mone- 
| tary use, see ‘‘From the Board’s Corre- 
! spondence—Utilization of the Monetary 
Gold Stock,’’ Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 
1940, pp. 21-2, 
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counts might be effecied among 
all the reserve banks, between 
any individual reserve bank and 
any individual reserve agent, and 
the Treasury of the United States 
without the actual shipment of 
gold back and forth but with a 
simple entry on the books of the 
Board. In 1929, for instance, the 
Federal Reserve note clearings 
through the Gold Settlement 
Fund ran up to as high as $758,- 
700,000.16 In other words, Fed- 
eral Reserve notes that were re- 
turned to the issuing banks had 
largely been paid or settled by 
means of the offsetting of credits 
(including checks, drafts, or bills 
of exchange, etc., as well as re- 
serve notes of any other reserve 
bank) in favor of the respective 
issuing bank in the Gold Settle- 
ment Fund. In short, through the 
offsetting process the “physical” 
interchange of the reserve notes 
into gold had been greatly min- 
imized even in the days when 
redemption was prevalent. 


The process of offsetting debits 
and credits has, in fact, made re- 
demption unnecessary. There has 
been. practically no demand for 
redemption as such in gold either 
at the Treasury or at the reserve 
banks at any time since the estab- 
lishment. of the Federal Reserve 
System. Such gold as was de- 
manded for the purposes of ex- 
porting and iatetlen. or for the 
uses of the arts, was obtained for 
the most part not. through the 
actual redemption of notes but by 
withdrawals against reserve de- 
posits.. Moreover, the operation of 
this offsetting process has also 
rendered the circulation or physi- 
cal transference of gold by the 
public for domestic purposes un- 
necessary. No gold coin has been 
in actual circulation in the United 
States for decades. The public has 
been accustomed to the use of 
deposits. for larger payments of 
transactions, and to the use of cur- 
rencies for smaller payments or 
for till and pocket money. In fact, 
many persons have never seen a 
ten or twenty dollar gold coin. 
Although a few million dollars of 
gold coin was recorded and re- 
ported, officially, as “in circula- 
tion,” it was mostly privately 
hoarded at home or abroad, or 
perhaps melted and destroyed; 
and in short, was no longer in 
“actual” circulation.17 


The importance of offsetting 
debits and credits for the main- 
tenance of the parity of currency 
cannot be overemphasized under 
the Gold Reserve Act. Though 
the Treasury still is the redemp- 
tion agent for reserve notes, it is 
now no longer obliged to redeem 
them in gold on demand, but in 
lawful money only. The redemp- 
tion fund deposited by the Re- 
serve Banks with the Treasury 
and the Settlement Fund are now 
kept in gold certificates which are 
themselves redeemable in gold. 
However, no holders of gold cer- 
tificates excepting the reserve 
banks under certain restrictions 
can acquire gold through redemp- 
tion. Likewise, the reserve banks 
are now required to redeem their 
own notes not in gold, which they 
no longer hold, but in lawful 
money. In short, gold redemption 
has now altogether ceased so far 
a§ the public is concerned. Never- 
theless, the reserve notes can 
hardly be called “fiat” money. 
Their inconvertibility has in no 
way affected to the slightest de- 
gree their parity with all other 
forms of the dollar. 


Immediate Interchangeability of 
Currency with Gold Assured 


In spite of the absence of re- 


16 See Annual Report of Federal Reserve 
Governors, 1935, p. 99. 

17 In their report of money in circula- 
tion, the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks even omitted the figure for gold 
coins, effective January 31, 1934, when the 
figure would have been $287,000,000 on the 
assumption that they were melted or 
cestroyed. 


deemability at home, the immedi- 
ate interchangeability of reserve 
notes with gold is still assured 
under certain conditions. This is 
adequately provided for in the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934. Sec- 
tion 9 of the Act authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
gold in any amount at home or 
abroad, as he may. deem advan- 
tageous to the public interest, 
and/or as it is necessary to main- 
tain the currency at a parity with 
the gold dollar. Section 10 also 
authorizes the Secretary to deal 
in (that is, to sell and buy) gold 
and foreign exchange, etc., for the 
purpose of stabilizing the ex- 
change value of the dollar. Fur- 
thermore, with the _ Tripartite 
Agreement of Sept. 25, 1936, the 
Treasury has voluntarily bound 
itself to sell gold for immediate 
export or to earmark it for the 
account of any central bank whose 
government is a party to the 
agreement in order to maintain 
the greatest equilibrium in the 
system of international ex- 
change.19 

The urgent problem today is not 
the exchange of reserve note (or 
other currency and demand and 
time deposits) for gold but vice- 
versa, that is, the necessity of con- 
verting gold into the dollar in the 
form of currericy and/or deposits. 

The abundant influx of gold be- 
fore the European phase of the 
World War Second broke out had 
caused alarm in certain circles, 
which were of the opinion that 
such gold inflow greatly increased 
excess reserve which, if let alone, 
might generate undesirable and 
ruinous expansion of currency 
and deposits. This alarm was 
proved to be false. Accompanying 
the ten billion dollars increase of 
gold stock during the six years, 
1934-39, there had been but an 
increase of about three billion dol- 
lars of deposits and of two and a 
half billion dollars of currency 
from the 1929 figures. On the 





other hand, the index of whole- 
sale prices for 1939, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was about 18.2 points lower than 
that for 1929. 


Just immediately before the 
United States entered into the 
World War Second, the people 
throughout the world were driven 
from war and fear to hoard their 
money holdings in the United 
States currency. While the United 
States was having a favorable 
trade balance, the U. S. Treasury 
could not do otherwise but con- 
tinue to accept imported gold be- 
cause, as was pointed out above, 
the unrestricted exchange of gold 
for the American dollars must be 
absolutely maintained. This in- 
deed was a sound action. If the 
U. S. Treasury were to refuse to 
purchase any gold offered, the 
existing parity would instantly be 
upset and a new parity would 
have to be found. (A plan of gold 
sterilization was adopted in De- 
cember 1936 in order to prevent 
the new gold from increasing the 
monetary reserve. This plan was 
soon abandoned.) And, if the 
Treasury would lower the fixed 
price of gold, as some had sug- 
gested as a way out, there would 
of course be a new parity. How- 
ever, these two courses of action 
would necessarily bring about ad- 
verse repercussions in the Ameri- 
can trade, industry and employ- 
ment. On the other hand, the 
increase in gold stock has not 
been without any usefulness. 


The inflow of gold at. that time 
performed one of its important 
functions, that is, the function of 
a medium of exchange in settling 
the international balance pay- 
ments favorable to the United 
States. The storing of gold in 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, has also 
fulfilled another important func- 
tion, that is, security for the U. S. 





19 For the details of the agreement see 


“Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Vol. 


143, October 3, 1936, p. 2134. 





banking and monetary system as 
a whole. Because of its indestruc- 
tibility, gold remains perhaps the 
best security the human society 
can provide today for the modern 
banking and monetary system. 
Moreover, the presence of gold in 
the United States Treasury has 
also the effect of fostering and 
enhancing confidence in _ the 
American dollar which has be- 
come the soundest and strongest 
monetary unit during and after 
the war. 


What the writer wishes to em- 
phasize is, however, the fact that 
the acceptance or receipt of gold 
by the Treasury is no less im- 
portant than the redemption or 
payment of gold in the mainte- 
nance of the value of all forms 
of the dollar at par with one 
another; and that the principle of 
immediate interchangeability is 
still in operation in spite of the 
abandonment of redemption for 
domestic purposes. 


Currency Not a Law Unto Itself 


The truth is that currency is not 
a law unto itself but an integral 
and functional part of the modern 
banking and monetary system. 
This will be clearly seen im the 
case of the Federal Reserve Notes. 
First of all, the reserve note, is 
one of the two principal forms of 
“bank liabilities to pay the pub- 
lic’ (See footnote 4) which are 
employed by the reserve banks as 
evidence of the existence of a 
credit balance against a debit bal- 
ance. The other is the Federal 
Reserve deposits. They are inter- 
changeable with each other and 
may be issued simultaneously and 
alternatively in order to meet the 
demand of member banks. The 
reserve note differs from the re- 
serve deposit in one important 
respect, that is, the former may 
be owned by the public to dis- 
charge debt-contracts and price- 
contracts, whereas the latter may 
be owned by member banks only. 
(It is to be noted, however, that 
the reserve banks may also re- 
ceive funds on deposit from the 
United States Government and 
also from non-member banks.) As 
one form of medium of exchange, 
the reserve note is very similar 
to other media, including the de- 
posit liabilities of all other banks 
(exclusive of the reserve banks), 
and is being used co-ordinately 
and alternatively With other media 
depending on the variations of 
business activities and the change 
in the psychology of the public. 
Unlike the other media the re- 
serve note is an important factor 
of liquidity cf the banking and 
monetary system of the United 
States as a whole. As long as they 
are in possession of an ample 
amount of gold (gold certificates), 
the reserve banks can exercise 
under the present law their power 
of note issuance to pay for their 
obligations, or to discount bills 
and purchase securities, etc., and 
thus keep themselves in a state 
of liquidity. By issuing reserve 
notes they are enabled to help all 
other banking institutions in 
maintaining liquidity. This is so 
especially at the present time 
when gold is no longer in actual 
circulation. It performs also, to 
a large extent, the function of re- 
serve for non-member banks. 
Finally, strange as it may seem, 
the reserve note is a store of 
value. When the public’s confi- 
dence in member and non-mem- 
ber banks is shaken, it will with- 
draw its time and demand deposits 
and ask for the reserve note for 
safekeeping. This was what hap- 
pened in the period from March 
1931 to March 1933 when the un- 
precedented hoarding movement 
took place with the withdrawal 
largely of notes rather than gold. 
From 1938 to 1941, people through- 
out the world who were driven 
by fear and war to hoard curren- 
cy preferred to hoard the reserve 
currency (and other United States 
money) whenever possible.20 In- 





deed, it is these functions as out- 
lined above which the reserve 
note performs with satisfactory 
results which make the _ re- 
serve note freely acceptable at its 
face value within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

The general acceptability, that 
is, the circulating power, of the 
reserve note, is made possible and 
enhanced not by redemption 
gold but chiefly by its inter- 
changeability with other curren- 
cies, deposits, as well as gold un- 


der certain restrictions; but, in the 


final analysis, it is, above all, gen- 


in | 


erated and assured by the willing- 
ness and ability of the issuing re- 
serve banks to operate on the 
principle of offsetting (or clear- 
ing) debits and credits, and also 
to “honor” their note (as well as 
deposit) liabilities to pay the pub- 
lic at face value in the terms of 
the “dollar,” unit for unit, at any 
| time. 





20 In 1939, there was a net shipment of 
United States currency to Europe as re- 
ported by selected banks and financial in- 

stitutions in New York City amounting to 
1 figure of $100.400,000. See Federal Re- 
! serve Bulletin, April 1940, p. 323. 





Currency Revaluation in Canada 


(Continued from page 480) 


arrise when the upward revalu- 
ation of the currency is in the na- 
tional interest. . 

The Canadian decision is part 
of a general plan designed to 
maintain the Dominion’s economic 
affairs upon an even keel, and to 
insulate her from the upward 
trend of prices and costs in the 
United States. It may not be en- 
tirely a coincidence that it fol- 
lowed so quickly the lapse of 
price control in the United 
States. But it has the effect ot 
making Canadian dollars more 
expensive to other countries as 
well. Britain, for example, will 
have to pay. some ten per cent 
more in sterling for the dollars 
she needs for her imports from 
Canada. . ; 

It does not follow that this will 
increase the sterling cost of the 
imports themselves. It all de- 
pends how Canadian internal 
prices move. If the Canadian 
Government succeeds in keeping 
affairs there on an even keel, it 
may mean that they will have 
prevented a ten per cent rise in 
prices, which otherwise would 
have taken place. If so, the Brit- 
ish importer will recover on the 
price “swings” all that he loses 
on the exchange rate “round- 
about.” 

Moreover, this alteration in the 
exchange rate does not affect the 
Canadian loan to Britain, which 
was granted early this year, and 
which is already being drawn 
upon. This is a dollar loan, and 
remains the same amount in dol- 
lars, irrespective of what happens 
to the exchange rate. The only 


difference is, that if the exchange | 


rate is still $4.03 when the time 
comes to begin repayment, Brit- 
ain will have to find more sterl- 
ing than she would have if the 
rate had remained at $4.44. 
There is no need to look so far 
ahead as yet. Meanwhile British 
opinion endorses Canada’s action 
if only as a demonstration to the 


world at large that one country | 


is not going to get involved in 
American inflation. There are 


certain doubts in Britain lest the | 


new rate will add to the cost of 
essential imports from Canada 
and in that way cause new diffi- 
culties to Britain. Against that is 
the fact that the new rate will aid 
British exporters when they ap- 
proach the Canadian market. It 
is, in fact, equivalent to an all- 
round reduction of 10 per cent in 
the Canadian tariff. 

Securities quoted in both Lon- 
don and Montreal were marked 
up in London, following the Can- 
adian decision, but not by the full 
10 per cent which would theoreti- 
cally have been justified by the 
new rate, One reason is the ab- 
sence of any arbitrage or free 
dealings between Britain _ and 
Canada. The exchange regula- 
tions, forbidding the remittance of 
British funds to Canada for, inter 
alia, the purchase of securities, 
rule that out. Again American in- 
vestors hold large blocks of Can- 
adian securities, and some of them 
may be tempted to sell in Canada 
and so secure an exchange profit. 


Knowledge of these facts has so | 
far inspired caution on the Lon- | 


don Stock Exchange. 


Wallace Reports 
Business Gain 


(Continued from page 485) 
second quarter 1945, consumer ex- 
penditures were at an annual rate , 
of 102 billion dollars. This spend- . 
ing increased rapidly after VJ- , 
Day, reaching an annual rate of 
120 billion dollars in the first 
quarter 1946. For the second quar- — 
ter 1946 the annual rate was 122 
billion dollars. é ; ; 

4. Prices dropped slightly after 
VJ-Day, but turned upwards last 
October and have continued to 
rise steadily since. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of con- 
sumer prices has been rising 0.5% © 
a month, or 1.5% from the first to 
the second quarter of this year. 
Farm prices have increased even — 
more rapidly. The sharp upsurge — 
in prices following the termina- 
tion of OPA on July 1 is, of course, 
not reflected in these seasonal 
quarter figures. aby oney 

5. Income payments to individ- - 
uals, seasonally adjusted at an an- 
nual rate, were 161 billion dollars ' 
during the second quarter of this _ 
year, an increase of about 4 bil- 
lion dollars from the previous 
quarter. Wages and salaries in- 
creased 5 billion dollars at an an- 
nual rate from the first to the sec- 
ond quarter of this year, and more 
than offset a 3 billion dollar de- 
Cline in the annual rate of mili- 
tary pay. } 

6. Transfer payments—in large 
part mustering-out pay to soldiers 
—reached a peak annual rate of 13 
billion dollars in January 1946, 
'and then declined, averaging 12.6 
| billion dollars for the first quar- 
iter as a whole. The annual rate 
'for the second quarter 1946 was 
| 11 billion dollars. ; 
| %. Disposable income — income 
| payments less personal taxes— 
} was at an annual rate of 142 bil- 
jlion dollars during the second 
| quarter 1946. This was 4 billion 
| dollars above the previous quar- 
iter rate and slightly higher than 
'a year ago when the war effort 
| was at its peak. 
| 8. Net savings of individuals 
were sharply reduced from 1945 
levels, averaging only half as 
much during the first half of 
1946. However, the decline was at 
least temporarily reversed in the 
second quarter as the annual rate 
of savings increased to 20 b'llion 
dollars from 18 billion dollars in 
the first quarter. 


Chase Bank to Advance 
Call Money Rates 


The Chase National Bank an- 
nounced on July 15 that, effective | 
July 31, the call money rate will 
be advanced from 1% to1%%. . 

For dealers in U. S; Govern-, 
ment securities, in cases where. 
the securities have a_- relatively 
short maturity. and are part of 
current transactions on a day-to- 
day basis, the bank’s interest rate 
will be continued at %% for the 
present. 

On other loans against U. S. 
Government securities the rate to 
dealers will be advanced to 1%, 
effective. July 22nd. On loans 
|against corporate and municipal 
securities the interest rate to 
Pe-lerg will range from 1% to 
(12%, 
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Income Taxation of Foreign Corporations 


(Continued frm page 483) 
taxable only upon the amount re 
ceived by it from sources within 
the United States as interest (ex 
cept interest on deposits with 
persons carrying on the banking 
business), dividends, rents, sala- 
ries, wages, premiums, annuities, 
compensation, remuneration, 
emoluments, or other fixed or de-— 
terminable annual or periodical 
gains, profits and income. It is 
not taxable on profits from sales 
of stocks, securities or commodi- 
ties through a resident broker, 
agent or custodian or on profits 
from sales of certain other proper- 
ty. 

Resident foreign corporations 
are entitled to deductions only to 
the extent that such deductions 
are connected with income aris 
ing from sources within the 
United States or connected with 
transactions carried on or with 
property located within the Unit-— 
ed States, except that specia} pro- 


‘vision is made for deductions for 


charitable contributions. - Such 
corporations are also entitled to 
the same credits for United States 


-~ bond interest and domestic cor - 
- porate dividends as are accorded 


: domestic corporations. 


t 


However, 
No credit is allowed for foreign in~ 
come tax. Non-resident foreign 
corporations. are entitled to 
neither deductions nor credits, and 
their exemption from tax on prof- 


’ its from sales of stocks, securities, 
’ Commodities and other property 
‘continues only as leng as non- 


resident status exists. If such cor~ 
poration during any taxable year 
becomes a resident foreign cor-— 


- poration by virtue of its engaging 
’ im trade or business in the United 
_ States, it becomes taxable on all 


_ non-resident, it is essential to as— 


profits. from such sales. 
In order to determine whether 
a foreign corporation is resident or 


. certain whether it is engaged in 


‘Internal Revenue Code 
' Regulations defines 


t 


trade or business within the Unit-— 
ed States. Although neither the 
nor the 
the phrase 
"engaged in trade or business,” it 
has been judicially defined to 
mean that which occupies the 
time, attention and labor of men 
for the purpose of a livelihood or 
profit, but each case must be de- 
termined by its own facts. 

The mere maintenance of an of 
fice in the United States will not 
make the foreign corporation a 
resident foreign corporation. If 
the foreign corporation arranges 
with a domestic corporation for 
the exclusive sale of its product in 
the United States so that the rela— 
tionship is that of principal and 
agent, the foreign corporation 
will be held to be engaged in 
trade or business in the United 
States and thus a resident foreign 
corporation. If a domestic corpor 
ation purchases goods from a for— 
eign corporation for resale in the 
United States and after deducting 
commissions and expenses net 
profits are to be divided, the share 


of the foreign corporation is tax— 
able, but the conduct of a mail 
order business is not transacting 
business, and income therefrom is 


not taxable. 


Mere ownership of real prop- 
erty within the United States is 
not engaging in trade or business, 
butt leasing or managing proper-— 
lies and collecting rents or royal- 
ties is doing business. 

Generally any activities. beyond 
the mere receipt of income ‘from 
property and the payment of or-— 
ganization and administration ex-— 
penses incident to the receipt and 
distribution thereof constitutes 
carrying on or doing business. It 
involves holding one’s self out to 
others as engaged in the selling 


: of goods or services. If the enter— 





prise has been entered into with 
the intention of making a profit 








or producing income, it wii be a 
trade or business. Neither regu 
larity nor continuity is necessari- 
ly required, but the gross amount 
of business and the number of 
transactions entered into are fac— 
tors. 

It a foreign corporation sends 
its representatives into the United 
States for the purpose of securing 
orders for its merchandise, and 
such orders are filled, profits from 
such transactions are income from 
sources within the United States, 
and the taxability of such profits 
will depend on the aplication of 
the foregoing tests in order to de— 
termine whether the corporation 
is a resident or a non-resident 
foreign corporation. 

it is possible for a foreign cor- 
poration to transact business with 
citizens of the United States with— 
out being taxable as a resident 
foreign corporation,.but if such 
corporation operates in such a 
manner as to be considered to be 
doing business within the United 
States, it faces taxability as a 
resident foreign corporation. 

As long as a non-resident for-— 
eign corporation retains its status 


-as such, it has no serious prob— 


lem; however, as soon as it en- 
gages in activities which will 
bring it within the category of a 
resident foreign corporation, it 
beeomes taxable as such upon all 
income from sources within the 
United States (gross income from 
sources within the United States 
minus the statutory deductions 
and credits). Such gross income 
falls into two classes as follows: 

(a) Income which is derived in 
fu from sources within the 
United States. 

(b) Income whieh is derived 
partly from sources within and 
partly from sources without the 
United States. 

The taxable income consists of 
income derived in full from 
sources within the United States 
and of the allocated portion of in— 
come derived from sources partly 
within and partly without the 
United States. The source of the 
income is its origin, and the place 
of activity will determine the 
source. 

The Internal Revenue Code 
does not define income from 
sources within the United States. 
It does state that certain items are 
to be treated as income from 
sources within the United States; 
such as interest from the United 
States, any territory or political 
subdivision thereof, or the Dis 
trict of Columbia; interest on 
bonds, notes, or other interest 
bearing obligations of residents, 
corporate or otherwise, except in-— 
terest on bank deposits and inter-— 
est received from resident aliens, 
resident foreign corporations, or 
certain domestic corporations; 
income derived by a foreign cen- 
tral bank of issue from bankers’ 
acceptances; dividends from cer-— 
tain domestic corporations and 
certain foreign corporations; ren— 
tals and royalties from property 
located in the United States; and 
gains, profits and income from the 
sale of real property located in 
the United States. 


Gains, profits and income from 
the sale in the United States by 
foreign corporations of personal 
property are given special treat- 
ment in the Internal Revenue 
Code. If the personal property 
has been purchased without the 
United States and has been sold 
within the United States, the 
gains, profits and income are 
treated as derived entirely from 
sources within the United States 
except that gains, profits and in-— 
come derived from the purchase 
of personal property within a pos— 
session of the United States and 
sold within the United States are 
treated as derived partly from 
sources within the United States 


and partly from sources without 
the United States. 

Thus it is important to ascertain 
where the sale has taken place in 
order to determine whether the 
gains, profits and income there- 
from are taxable as derived in 
whole or in part from sources 
within the United States. 

Where merchandise is produced 
in whole or in part without the 
United States (as distinguished 
from purchased without’ the 
United States) and sold within 
the United States, gains, profits 
and income are derived from 
sources partly within and partly 
without the United States, and 
such gross income and expenses, 
losses and deductions attributable 
thereto are allocated or appor-— 
tioned to sources within and 
without the United States in ac- 
cordance with regulations prom- 
ulgated by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Conclusion 


Before a foreign corporation 
which has not been engaging in 
trade or business within the 
United States enters into a trans- 
action or transactions with citi- 
zens of the United States, it 
should ascertain the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. Will each activity bring it 
within the category of a resident 
foreign corporation? 

2. If it dogs become a resident 
foreign corporation thereby, what 
effect will its taxable status as 
each have upon its income from 
other activity in the United States 
tax exempt in nature? 

3. Will its overall tax be more 
or less by virtue of its becoming a 
resident foreign corporation? 

4. If its tax will be greater, 
what can it lawfully do in order 
to avoid its becoming a resident 
foreign corporation? 

5. How can it transact business 
with citizens of the United States 
without incurring an added tax 
burden? 

6. If it sends representatives 
into the United States on its be 
half, what is the taxability of the 
income of such representatives? 

7. If there be doubt as to the 
status of the corporation by vir-— 
tue of its activity, how can it re- 
solve such doubt or protect itself 
against penalties? 

Editor’s Note: The inter- 
pretations herein represent 
the opin’ons of Mr. Cowan, a 
tax authority: they are not 


necessarily those of _ the 
“Chronicle.” 
ne 








Interior Merges Land 
Office, Grazing Service 


What is termed a logical step 
in the ultimate maximum coor- 
dination of functions in the De- 
partment of the Interior has been 
taken in the merger of the Gen- 
eral Land Office and the Grazing 
Service into one Bureau of Land 
Management, Secretary J. A. 
Krug declared today. At the same 
time, Secretary Krug announced 
the appointment of Fred W. John- 


son and Joel D. Wolfsohn, at pres- 
ent Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner respectively of the 
General Land Office, as Acting 
Director and Associate Director 
of the new Bureau. Under Presi- 
dent Truman’s’ Reorganization 
Plans No. 3, effective July 17, the 
Administration of approximately 
400 million acres of public land 
in the West will now be brought 
into one unit and will result in 
better and more efficient service 
to the public, Secretary Krug said. 
In his announcement July 17 he 
also stated: 

“Compelling reasons for the con- 





solidation, were revealed by a 


showed that practically every ap- 
plication for use of public land 
within a grazing district had to 
undergo a_ cross-reference be- 
tween the General Land Office 
and the Grazing Service to estab- 
lish the advisability of the pro- 
posed land use.” 

From the announcement of the 
Interior Department we als 
quote: 

The merger of the oldest and 
one of the youngest Interior agen- 
cies fits in with Secretary Krug’: 
intention expressed in his _ in- 
augural address as Secretary, tc 
make the Department of the In- 
terior a “single going concern.” 

Operations of the new bureau 
ultimately will be conducted 
along regional lines in accordance 
with Secretary Krug’s announced 
policy for administration of De- 
partmental affairs so as to insure 
the maximum service on the spot 
in the public interest. However, 
pending complete reorganziation 
of the field offices of the two 
agencies, persons interested in 
public land matters should deal 
until further notice with the same 
offices of either the Grazing Serv- 
ice or the General Land Office 
as before. 

“The reorganization plan also 
involves the transfer of jurisdic- 
tion of mineral lands formerly 
under the administration of the 
Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of the Interior, to be 
administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. In this trans- 
fer the Director of the Geological 
Survey will assume responsibilities 
as supervisor of production on 
these lands similar to those now 
exercised in connection with the 
public lands. 

The President’s program made 
possible the logical regrouping of 
work in the two Federal agencies 
most concerned with the admin- 
istration of literally thousands of 
laws relating to the public lands 
in the United States. 

The new Bureau of Land Man- 
agement will exercise a large 
measure of primary responsibility 
in the administration of the pub- 
lic land laws, both within and 
outside of grazing districts, a 
function formerly performed by 
the General Land Office, which 
was established in 1812 in the 
Treasury and later set up as a 
bureau with the creation of the 
Department of the Interior in 
1849. Its duties range from the 
original survey and indentifica- 
tion of the land to provisions for 
its acquisition or use in the de- 
velopment of mineral resources. 
homesteading, the disposal of 
lands through grants to states, the 
establishment of town sites, the 
granting of rights-of-way, the ad- 
judication of applications from 
the standpoint of law and. con- 
servation policy, and many other 


duties placed upon it by the 
numerous public land statutes af- 
fecting more than 400 million 
acres of public domain as well as 
other areas of land. 

The Grazing Service, set up to 
administer the Taylor Grazing Act 
of 1934, adjudicates applications. 
classifies land and issues permits 
for the grazing of livestock on 
the range in grazing districts and 
provides for the conservation of 
natural forage and water re- 
sources through the execution of 
a comprehensive range improve- 
ment program. Headed by a Di- 
rector and an Assistant Director. 
this organization, before the re- 
organization plan, contained four 
main branches of Range Improve- 
ment, Range Management, Lands 
and Operations with nine regional 
offices and an _ administrator 
known as a District Grazier in 
each of the 60 grazing districts ir 
the West and Southwest. In 1945 
the Service was called upon t 
administer a total of more than 





pcst-war survey of procedures, It 145 million acres of land. 


“British Loan 
Not a Sofa But 
A Springkoard’’ 


(Continued from page 482) 
holders of sterling balances, and 
emphasized the fact that now the 
whole program of conferences 
on international trade can at last 
get under way. 


British Import Restrictions 
Relaxed 


The announcement on July 5th 
that, despite the fact that current 
earnings from Britain’s exports 
fall short of meeting the bill for 
her import needs, Britain will per- 
mit imports of many American 
products hitherto excluded, is an 
important indication of Britain’s 
determination to return as speed- 
ily as possible to her traditional 
liberal trade policies. 

Under the plan, any American 
manufacturer will be able to ex- 
port to Britain up to 20% by value 
of his average yearly shipments 
during the years 1936, 1937, and 
1938. Many typical American 
products are included, such as 
rayon clothing, cosmetics, sports 
equipment, zip fasteners, vaeuum 
cleaners, metal furniture, imita- 
tion jewelry, propelling pencils, 
photographic film, and many 
others, 

American manufacturers taking 
advantage of this plan will submit 
statements to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce listing their 
exports to Britain in the three 
base years. The Department of 
Commerce will then issue a fotm 


of certification,. which will be 
used by the British Government 
as a basis for granting import li- 
censes. Announcing the plan, the 
Department of Commerce said: 
“The British Government recog- 
nises that certain modifications of 
the present blanket embargoes are 
necessary in order to prevent ir- 
reparable loss of public accept- 
ance and familiarity with many 
American branded products.” 
The announcement had nothing 
to do with the debate in the House 
of Representatives on the credit to 
Britain. The plan dates back to 
April 8th, when the British Gov- 
ernment announced that, within 
the limits imposed by her finan- 
cial position, Britain was willing 
to admit 20% of a foreign manu- 
facturer’s pre-war trade, so as to 
facilitate the reopening of estab- 
lished trade connections. This re- 
laxation, it was stated, would be 
applied to specified products of 
those countries willing to operate 
the necessary administrative ar- 
rangements and whose financial 
arrangements with Britain made 
Such a relaxation possible. At the 
same time, the government an- 
nounced that arrangements had 
already been made with Canada, 
and the scheme was applied to 
that country immediately. 
Following this, the United States 
Government asked the British 
Government to extend the relax- 
ation to American preducts. Dis- 
cussions have been going on be- 
tween the two governments since 
May, aimed at an agreement upon 
a suitable form of control to be 
operated by the United States 
Government to ensure that the 
goods sent by each manufacturer 
come within his quota. The an- 
nouncement of July 5th follows 
agreement on this subject, and the 
list of products to which the plan 
applies is almost identical with 





the list applicable to Canada, 
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Pearl Harbor Committee Reports Findings 


Under a report filed July 20 by six Democrats and one Repub- 
lican on the Joint Congressional Committee which investigated the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, the late President Roosevelt was found blame- 


less for any responsibility for the Japanese attack on Dec. 7, 1941, and || 


he and his Cabinet advisers were hailed as men who had done their 


duty with “distinction, ability and foresight.” 
debacle was laid with the Army” 


and Navy commanders in Hawaii, 
Maj. Gen. Walter G. Short and 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel, but even their failures were 
described as resulting from “errors 
of judgment”, in officers of dem- 
onstrated industry and conscien- 
tiousness, “and not derelictions of 
duty.” 

Another Republican member of 
the Committee, Representative 
Frank G. Keefe of Wisconsin, also 
signed with the majority but 
lodged a statement of “additional 
views” declaring that “secret 
diplomacy was at the root of the 
tragedy.” Representative  Ber- 
trand W. Gearhart of California 
was the Republican who signed 
the majority report uncondition- 
ally. Democrats were: Senator Al- 
ben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
Chairman; Senators Walter F. 
George of Georgia and Scott W. 
Lucas of Illinois; Representatives 
Jere Cooper of Tennessee, J. Bay- 
ard Clark of North Carolina and 
John W. Murphy of Pennsylvania. 

A minority report written by 
Republican Senators Homer Fer- 
guson of Michigan and Owen 
Brewster of Maine contradicted 
the findings of the majority, and 
attacked President Roosevelt as 
primarily to blame for specific and 
personal failure “in the final in- 
Stanee of crucial! significance for 
alerting American outpost com- 
manders.” The minority report, 
according to special advices from 
Washington to the New York 
“Times”, declared that on the eve 
of the attack and just before it the 
late President “failed to take that 
quick and instant executive action 
which was required by the oc- 
casion and by the responsibility 
for watchfulness rightly associated 
in law and practice with his high 
office.” 

The “Times” account went on to 

say: 
Before noon of Saturday, Dec. 6, 
1941, they declared, Mr. Roosevelt 
was “aware that a situation had 
beer established which, by a 
unanimous decision of himself 
and his War Cabinet, reached eight 
days before, made an American- 
Japanese war a matter of a very 
few. hours,” but “no word of this 
situation went to the American 
commanders at Pearl Harbor.” 

By 10 o’clock on the evening of 
Dec. 6, the minority contended, 
the President had read a part of 
Japan’s final and_ intercepted 
diplomatic reply to this country 
and had remarked to the late 
Harry Hopkins “in substance ‘This 
means war,’ ”’ and thus “had at his 
disposal at least 15 hours in which 
to inform the outpost commanders 


of impending danger, to add new 
and urgent warnings to the in- 
definite warnings which had been 
‘sent out during previous days and 
“~weeks.”’ 

This, Senators Brewster and 
Ferguson declared, the President 
shad not done, nor had he dis- 
charged “the most imperative 
jduty” of calling and “altering his 
‘most immediate subordinates in 
Washington.” 

' The majority report placed 
“ultimate responsibility” for the 
‘attack itself upon Japan, and in 
Mumerous recommendations for 
future security urged primarily 
‘that “immediate action be taken 
to insure that unity of command 
is imposed at all military and 
maval outposts’, and that the 
Army and Navy wholly “inte- 
grate” their agencies of intelli- 
gence. The statement, which was 
the result of the three and a half 





Chief blame for the 





months’ proceedings, ended with 
the following note of warning: 

In the future the people and 
their Congress must know how 
close American diplomacy is mov- 
ing to war so that they may check 
its advance if imprudent and sup- 
port its position if sound. A diplo- 
macy which relies upon _ the 
enemy’s first overt act to insure 
effective popular support for the 
nation’s final war decision is both 
outmoded and dangerous in the 
atomic age. To prevent any future 
Pearl Harbor more tragic and 
damaging than that of Dec. 7, 
1941, there must be constant close 
co-ordination between American 
public opinion and American 
diplomacy. 


Wall : Street Soft Ball 


League Scores Reported 

The Hirsch & Co. team in the 
Wall Street Softball League con- 
tinued its undefeated way in the 
Longs Division last week winning 
its ninth straight game by a 6 to 1 
score from Harris, Upham & Co., 
and the championship of the 
Thursday night “longs.” 

Harris Upham took the lead 
early scoring one run in the first 
half of the first inning but when 
Hirsch came to bat Bob Keating 
smashed a long home run with 
Pete Buddine and Johnny Cole 
on, putting Hirsch out in front 
3 to 1. In the third inning Dave 
Richmann scored on Johnny Cole’s 
double. Joe Fink hit a triple in 
the fifth inning and scored Artie 
Behrmann who was on first. Jim- 
my Lynch (Captain) bunted in 
Joe Fink on a squeeze play. 

Willy Walkov and Johnny Joyce 
were outstanding in the field. 
Saul Baron pitching and Artie 
Behrmann catching were Hirsch’s 
battery. 

Hirsch & Co. for nine games 
have averaged seven runs and 12 
hits a game. 

This Thursday night Hirsch 
plays their final game in their 
league at Croake Park, 240th St. & 
Broadway, against Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Other results in that division 
included victories by the Security 
Traders of New York over Orvis 
Bros., 12 to 9, by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane over De- 
Coppet & Doremus, 5 to 1, and by 
DeCoppet & Doremus over Har- 
ris, Upham & Co., by 3 to 1. 

In the Shorts Division the New 
York Curb Exchange sustained 
its first loss of the season at the 
hands of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Bond Brokers 5 to 3 but 
retained its number one position 
in the division. Other Longs con- 
tests saw F. V. Foster overwhelm 
Carlisle & Jacquelin, 18 to 3, and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. defeat Car] 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 6 to 5. 

The Wall Street world series 
will be played against the win- 
ners of the Monday night league 
(shorts) probably the New York 
Curb Exchange some time in 
July. j 

LEAGUE STANDINGS 
“Shorts” Division 


N. Y. Curb Exchange 
F. V. Foster 


N. Y. S. E. Bond Brokers____ 
Carlisle & Jacquelin 
Goldman, Sachs 


Or WNN HY 


“Longs’’ Division 
Hirsch & Co 

DeCoppet & Doremus_ 
oe re 
Security Traders of N. Y.___ 
Merrill Lynch ___ Raeas 
Orvis Bros. 
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Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 
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(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, GA.—Wallace M. 
Kirkpatrick, Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with Courts & Co., 11 Mari- 
etta Street, N. W. He was for- 
merly with Clement A. Evans & 
Co. 


(Special to THe Frvancriat CHRoniciey 

ATLANTA, GA.—Carl E. Hill 
has rejoined the staff of Milhous, 
Martin & McKnight, Inc., Rhodes- 
Haverty Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, O.—Charles S. 
Gardiner, Jr., and William C. Mc- 
Cotter are with Hayden, Miller & 
Co., Union Commerce Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, O.—Jack A. Mc- 


Connell is with Slayton & Co., 
Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. — 
James E. Jipping and Donald E. 
Krueger have been added to the 
staff of King & Co., Michigan 
National Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Gaius V. Perkins is with Dudley 
H. Waters & Co., Association of 
Commerce Buildin. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY. MO.—Lucile 
Clarke is with Herrick, Waddell 


& Co., Inc., 1012 Baltimore Ave- 
nue. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. — 
Darcy H. McCool is with Sloan & 
Wilcox, U. S. Bank Building, 
Portland, Ore. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL -QHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Vin- 
cent R. Dixon has been added to 
the staff of C. A. Botzum Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Kirk 
L. Moon has been added to the 
staff of Conrad, Bruce & Co., 530 
West Sixth Street. He was for- 
merly with Searl-Merrick Com- 
pany. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — Ed- 
ward J. Spillane has become asso- 
ciated with Nelson Douglass & Co., 
510 South Spring Street. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
bur A. Morris has become affiliat- 
ed with Edgerton, Wykoff & Co., 
618 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Sam- 
uel M. Warmbath is now associat- 
ed with Fairman & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. He was formerly 
with Les:er & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Barry 
W. Renfro is with William H. 
Jones & Co., 215 West Sixth Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Archie B. Kesler, Jr. has been 
added to the staff of Maxwell, 
Marshall & Co., 647 South Spring 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Ridgely Hudson is with Slayton & 
Co., Inc. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Edgar 
B. Witmer has become connected 
with Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., 
626 South Spring Street. 


(Special to Tae FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
H. Ashum has joined the staff of 
William Walters Securities Co., 





3923 West Sixth Street. He was 
ag id with Carter H. Corbrey 
oO. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF—Farn- 
ham A. Damon and William S. 
MacDiarmid are with Weeden & 
Co., 650 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Del- 
mar L. Goulger has been added to 
the staff of C. A. Botzum Co., 210 
West Seventh Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ger- 
ald W. Demain is with Fairman & 
Co., 210 West Seventh Street. 


(Special to.THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Earl 
O. Baker has become associated 
with Fewel & Co., 453 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Wayne T. Schlack is connected 
with Lester & C0., 621 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Wil- 
liam K. Blair has joined the staff 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, 523 West Sixth Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ste- 
phens Krenzer and Geoffrey H. 
Bryne are with Morgan & Co., 634 
South Spring Street. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Fred J. Faerbert is now affiliated 
with R. F. Ruth & Co., 739 South 
Spring Street. He was formerly 
with Investment Fund Distribu- 
tors, Buckley Brothers, and Sam- 
uel B. Franklin & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rob- 
ert S. Chapman and Benjamin H. 
Eaton have become _ connected 
with Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—John D. 
Gates and Alexander D. Lindsay 
have joined the staff of The Wis- 
consin Company, 110 East Wiscon- 
sin Avenue. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Ray- 
mond Heath and Henry L. Stanton 
have become associa‘ed with Day, 
Stoddard & Williams, Inc., 95 Elm 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Robert 
F. Stamps is with Equitable Se- 
curities Corp., Whitney Bank 
Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.— Harold 
M. Kneedler »1as become affiliated 
with Mason Brothers, Central 
Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FIrNnaNctat CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ME.—Charles W. 
Berry, Jr., has become associated 
with Nathan C. Fay & Co., 208 
Middle Street, after serving in the 
U.S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ME.—Donald C. 
Larrabee is now connected with 
Hornblower & Weeks, 83 Ex- 
change Street. 


(Special to THe FINaNcrIaAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Fred A. 
Lothrop, Jr., is with Conrad, 
Bruce & Co., 316 Southwest Sixth 
Avenue. 





(Special to Tue FINaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Stanley E. 
Johnson has joined the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Wilcox Building. 


(Special to THe FINanciat. CHRONICLE) 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Thomas J, 
House is with Kirchofer & Arnold, 
Inc., Insurance Building. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Francis J, 
Corrigan is now with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co., 407 North Eighth 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Joseph A, 
McGrath has become associated 
with Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., 
418 Locust Street. He was for- 
merly with White & Co. and in the 
past with Ryan-Nichols & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO. — Margaret A, 
Clancy has joined the staff of 
Olson, Donnerberg & Co., Inc., 418 
Olive Street. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
William F. Osgood has become as- 
sociated with Bacon & Co., 256 
Montgomery Street. He was pre- 
viously with Dean Witter & Co. 

(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Robert B. Einhouse has become 
affiliated with Davies & Mejia, 
Russ Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Clarence O. Amonette, Jr. is now 
connected with Brush, Slocumb & 
Co., 1 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
William H. Purcell has become 
connected with Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins, 300 Montgomery Street. 
He was formerly with Stephenson, 
Leydecker & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Francis J. Shea and James C. Wil- 
cox have become associated with 
Davies & Mejia, Russ Building. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 
Lenard Mayrisch, Jr. is with Han- 
naford & Talbot, 519 California 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Edward Schmidt and John J. 
Stack, Jr. have joined the staff of 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 160 
Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Henry L. Jamieson is with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
301 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ~ 
William B. Hamilton, Jr. has be< 
come connected with Mitchum, 
Tully & Co., 405 Montgomery 
Street. 


(Special to THe Frvancrat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Donald E. Payne is now with 
Wulff, Hansen & Co., Russ Build« 
ing. 


(Special to Tie FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Philip 
G. Murken is with Herrick Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc., Third National 
Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FrvanciaL CHRONICLE) 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Hugh 
Calder is with Allen C. Ewing & 
Ce., Murchison Building. 
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Firming of Interest Rates Not Based on 
| Government Action Says Snyder 


In stating on July 17 that tightening of the commercial credit 
markets is having no important repercussions on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy, Secretary of the Treasury Snyder said the general 
firming of short-term interest rates in New York and elsewhere 
was not based on any Governmental action and that he did not 
expect it to have any “real repercussions” on Federal fiscal policy. 


This was noted in the 
Street Journal” of July 18, in ad- 
vices from its Washington bureau 
which noted that “the ‘tightening’ 
of interest rates referred to in- 
cluded the advance in call money 
rates in New York, the increase 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
its discount rates and the slight 
declines noted in the Government 
bond market.” 

In part the advices to the “Wall 
Street Journal” also said: 

At the same time, the Treasury 
head disclaimed any knowledge of 
plans.of the British Government 
to increase the value of the pound 
sterling in terms of U. S. dollars, 
as was rumored in London. 

[In London, authorities ex- 
pressed skepticism over the re- 
valuation rumors. Such a move 





“Wall > 








would be a gamble, they. said, in 
view of the impossibility of mak- 
ing an accurate forecast now of 
what the ultimate price level in 
the U. S. will be.] 

In connection with the British 
monetary situation, Mr. Snyder 
disclosed that Britain will begin 
drawing today on part of the $3,- 
750 million U. S. loan approved by 
the President Monday. 

The rumors that the British 
would increase the value of the 
pound relative to U. S. dollars by 
about 10% were circulated in 
London, according to reports 


here, following the action of Can- 
ada in increasing its dollar’s value 
by 10% and a Similar action last 
week by Sweden. 

British interests here have in 


‘| brother, 
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Market still points down but 
nearby zone of resistance is 
slowly shaping up. 

This week’s column isn’t 
going to be an easy one to 
write. The reason isn’t in the 
market as much as it is within 
me. I’ve spent the past few 
weeks fighting mosquitoes in 
a bucolic atmosphere around 
Bethel, Connecticut. And, 
I don’t care how 
ferocious the mosquitoes in 
your region are, I’ll back the 
Bethel variety against all 
comers. But now that I’m 
back in New York I’m so 
blamed lazy that even think- 





the past indicated dissatisfaction 
with the current value of the 
pound sterling—$4.03 at the pres- 
ent rate—because of rising prices 
in the United States. However, it 
has been generally believed that 
the approval of the U. S. loan to 
the British would eliminate the 
necessity for any immediate cur- 
rency manipulations in London. 


June Passenger Car, 
Truck Output Declined 





Markets | 


——=By WALTER WHYTE=="| 


| ing about the market gives 
_me a headache. 
| * * s 
| In last week’s column I 
|wrote that the June lows 
would be a critical level. I 
now note that the level was 
broken. So, theoretically, 
this means that stocks will go 
lower. But theory and prac- 
tice have little in common 
where the market is con- 
cerned. What is good one 
week is not applicable the 
next. New conditions enter 
and change the picture. 
* ok * 

Last week the picture was 
glum; at least it was glum to 
me. Everybody was talking 
them up like it was a ball 
game. But despite all the 
palaver the market either re- 
fused to go up or melted 
away like snow in the rain. 
(How do you like that simile 
in this weather?) In the past 
few days, however, a little bit 
of blue sky began to peep 
through. Here and there a 
stock seemed to resist the 
down trend. And even if 
these isolated cases don’t 
mean a change in the trend, 
nevertheless it showed a 
change in the not-too-distant 


future. 


* ® * 


But before you start hock- 
ing the family jewels, let me 
warn you that even if the in- 





: dications point to higher 
The Civilian Production Ad-|levels, they don’t indicate 
ministration on July 16, an-|from where or from what 


nounced that production of pas- 
senger cars and trucks took a 
sharp drop during the month of 
June. PasSenger car output was 
only 142,313 units compared with 
the May figure of 152,948 units. 

Truck production, which had 
dropped in April, continued on 
the down grade in June. Total 
truck production (including all, 
sizes) was 58,739 in June, 15,911 
units less than May. 

CPA said that all manufacturers 
are still faced with a shortage of 
materials and components due to 
strikes, and the resulting lag in 
delivery dates of material from 
suppliers. 

Reports covering the first six 
months of 1946, issued by CPA, 
show that 337,586 trucks and 652,- 
052 passenger cars were produced 
during that period. 

Production of medium trucks 
dropped from 37,427 in May to 
18,608 in June while the light- 
heavy type went from 3,459 units 
in May to 3,053 in June. Heavy- 
heavy truck production decreased 
from 1,364 to 1,013. Light trucks 
registered the only gain with an 
increase of 3,665 units over the 
May figure of 32,400, making a 
June total of 36,065. 

CPA officials announced that 
the automotive industry has fore- 


cast a marked increase in truck 
production during the next three 
months, They estimate that 111,- 
791 trucks will be produced in 
July, 126,511 during Aug. and 
133,717 during Sept. Industry 
forecasts passenger car produc- 
tion as follows: July, 256,125; 
Aug. 326,637; and Sept., 344,504. 


PRODUCTION IN 1946 








point this turnaround will 
come. Asa matter of fact, it 
is quite likely that the famil- 
iar averages will sort of melt 
down to around the 195, or 
even the 193 level, before any 
worthwhile rally starts. And, 
even then, it probably won’t 
be a straight runup. What 
you'll likely see is a kind of 
stewing around accompanied 
by bullness, plus the usual 
amount of rumors. But, in 
this case, the rumors will 
probably be of the doleful va- 
riety. 


* * K 


How soon this will come to 
pass is a question I can’t an- 
swer. Maybe it will be weeks, 
maybe days, or it may take 
the rest of the summer. A 
lot is dependent on the news, 
or, rather, the developments 
behind the news, before the 
news itself becomes public. 
There are many sources from 
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Pacific Coast Exchanges 

















TO DATE Schwabacher & Co. 
Passenger Trucks Members 
Month Cars (All Sizes) . wow poss Stock aye - 
r 5 ' ew xyor ur renange ssociate 
February... 37005 (3B. 602 Chicago Board of Trade 
March _---_- 90.045 39 359 14 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
April ~----- 150,206 81,282 |} COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
BE née nme 152,948 74,650 | Private Wires to Principal Offices 
<0 Sag Sapna 142,313 58,739 San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — —— — Sacramento 
Total _..- 642,052 337,586 '| aac 


where this can come. Price 
control is, of course, the domi- 
nant national issue. Before 
the week is out it is probable 
that some kind of price con+ 
trol will be effected. Whether 
it will be acceptable to labor 
so it won’t make any further 
demands for wage increases; 
is something else. On the im- 
ternational front there. are 
still other developments. 
have neither the space or the 
inclination to go into the 
ramifications of the possible 
news breaks. I am merely 
pointing out from what direc- 
tion they may come. 


* * 


Among the isolated issues 
which seem to point to the rift 
in the dark clouds are a 
couple of steel stocks and 
auto stocks. The ones that 
stand out are American Roll- 
ing Mills and Jones and 
Laughlin in the steels; Reo 
and Studebaker in the motors, 
One or two rails, like Santa 
Fe and St. Paul, also show 
a little something but not 
enough to warrant getting ex- 
cited about just yet. On the 
other side of the fence, hold- 
ers of General Motors ap- 
parently have something to 
worry about. The stock is 
acting so badly that were I 
holding it ’'d switch out of it 
at the first chance. 
ok 7 ok 


That’s about all for this 
week. I’m now going to hunt 
for something that will take 
the sting out of mosquito 
bites. And, incidentally, if 
anybody tells you that DDT 
is bad medicine for mosqui- 
toes, they don’t know what 
they’re talking about. Mine 
flourished on it. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented ag 
those of the author only.] 
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Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Hl. (8/14) 
July 9 filed 169,991 common shares (no par). Under- 
writers—A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.; F. S. Moseley & Co., 
and Shields & Co. Offering—Company is offering to 
common shareholders of record July 29 rights to sux. 
seribe for these shares on the basis of one share for each 
10 common shares held. Rights expire Aug. 13. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Refunding and general corpo- 
rate purposes. 


Acme Electric Corp., Cuba, N. Y. (7/29-31) 
June 26 filed 132,740 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., and First 
Colony Corp. Offering—To be offered publicly at $5 
a share. Preceeds—Company will receive proceeds from 
the sale of 68,880 shares and four selling stockholders 
the proceeds trom the sale of 63,860 shares. Company 
also will receive proceeds from the sale of 20,000 war- 
rants for common stock to underwriters at an aggregate 
price of $200. Of the net proceeds ($292,940) $50,000 
will be used to pay current bank leans; about $20,000 
will be used for machinery and equipment, and the re- 
mainder for working capital. 


Admiral Corp., of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 

July 8 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co. Offering—Company will 
offer this stock initially to its common stockholders at 
$3 a share. Proceeds—$75,000 is earmarked for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, and tools, jigs, dies 
and fixtures; balance will be available for corporate 
purposes. 


Air Cargo Transport Corp., New York 

June 19 filed 435,000 shares -($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Price by amendment. 
Preceeds—Of the total, 35,000 shares are being sold by 
stockholders and the remainder by the company. The 
latter will use $60,000 of the proceeds to repay a bank 
loan, about $500,000 for new equipment and $250,000 for 
ground installations at various points in the United 
States. 


@ Air Express International Agency, Inc., New 
York (8/12) 

July 22 filed 125,000 shares of 50-cent par common. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & 
Co., and Burnham & Co., all of New York. Offering— 
The shares will be offered publicly at $6 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $656,250 will be added 
to general funds. Business—Dispatch and distribution of 
express and cargo by air and surface transportation. 


American Broadcasting Co., Inc., N. Y. 

June 27 filed 950,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offer- 
ing—A maximum of 100,000 shares may be sold by com- 
pany to persons, firms, or corporations with whom the 
corporation had network affiliation agreements on March 
31. The remainder will be offered publicly. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Company will use $4,000,000 to 
prepay 2% notes, due Oct. 14, 1947, and about $2,800,000 
for acquisition of radio station WXYZ at Detroit. Bal- 
ance will be added to general funds. 


American Cla¢cmetals Co., of Pittsburgh 

July 8 filed 196,500 units comprising 196,500 shares of 
voting common stock ($1 par) and 589,500 shares of non- 
voting common stock ($1 par), each unit consisting of 
1 share of voting common and 3 shares of non-voting 
common. Underwriters—None—the company intends to 
distribute its common stock directly to the public. Offer- 
ing—Price $6 per unit. Proceeds—Net proceeds esti- 
mated at $1,179,000 will be used to pay a mortgage on 
plant, pay accounts payable, purchase equipment, for 
building alterations and working capital. 


American Home Products Corp., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 116,926 shares of ($1 par) capital 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—The 
shares will be offered to stockholders of record July 31 
in ratio of one new share for each 10 shares held. The 
terms of offering of unsubscribed shares will be deter- 
mined by the directors. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Liquidation of $6,000,000 short term bank loans; bal- 
ance to purchase additional land, plants, machinery, etc. 





@ American Locometive Co., New York (8/8) 


July 18 filed 100,000 shares each of $100 par prior pre- 
ferred stock and $100 par convertible second preferred 
stock. Underwriting—Union Securities Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with 
other funds, will be used to redeem $20,000,000 of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock at $115 a share plus accrued 
dividends. Business—Manufactures steam and diesel- 
electric locomotives and steel springs for locomotives. 


@® American Monorail Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


July 13 (letter of notification) 446 shares (no par) com- 
mon on behalf of Mrs. Maud Thompson, Marion, Kans.; 
and R. I. Harris, Parma, O. Offering—-Price $165 a share. 
Underwriter—Bache & Co., Cleveland, as broker. 


American Research & Development Corp., 
Boston 

July 2, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common. Un- 
derwriters—Estabrook & Co., and Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Ine. Offering — To institutional investors at a 
minimum of 1,000 shares each, and to others at a mini- 
mum of 400 shares each. Price, $25 a share. Proceeds— 
For investment. 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpese—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not, subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


® American Woolen Co., New York (8/8) 


July 19 filed 525,000 shares (no par) $4 cumulative con- 
vertible prior preference stock and 1,050,000 shares (no 
par) common stock. Underwriting—No underwriting. 
Offering—Under terms of recapitalization plan, the com- 
pany will offer the preference stock in exchange for its 
outstanding 7% cumulative preferred stock at the rate 
of 1% shares of preference stock plus $8.50 cash for 
each share of preferred. The new common is reserved 
for conversion of preference stock on the basis of 2 
shares of common for each preference share. Business— 
Manufacturer of woolen and worsted fabrics. 


Arkansas West. Gas Co., Fayetteville 


June 5 filed 33,639 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc., and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons Inc. Offering—Stock will be offered to 
the public. Price by amendment. Shares are being sold 
by six stockholders. 


Armour and Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 350,000 shares (no par) cumulative first 
preference stock, Series A; 300,000 shares of convertible 
second preference stock, Series A, and 1,355,240 shares 
common stock (par $5). Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. Offering—The 350,000 shares of first 
preference stock will be offered in exchange to holders 
of its 532,996 shares of $6 cumulative convertible prior 
preferred stock at the rate of 1.4 shares of first prefer- 
ence stock for each share of $6 prior preferred. Shares 
of first preference not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. The 300,000 shares of second preference 
stock will be offered publicly. The 1,355,240 shares of 
common will be offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of the company in the ratio of one-third 
of a new share for each common share held. Unsub- 
scribed shares of common will be purchased by the 
underwriters. Price—Public offering prices by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to retire all 
unexchanged shares of $6 prior stock and to redeem its 
outstanding 7% preferred stock. 


Associated Spring Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
(8/5-16) 

July 16 filed 119,690 shares ($10 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee, Higginson Corp., New York. Offer- 
ing—To the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Company will receive proceeds from the sale of 54.690 
shares and six selling stockholders will receive proceeds 
from the sale of 65,000 shares. Company will use its 
proceeds, together with other funds, to build a $1,918,000 
addition to its Bristol plant. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 

Feb. 28 filed:30,000 shares of series A cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($50 par). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., heads the underwrit- 
ing group. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used as part 
of the company’s working capital to convert to and en- 
gage in peacetime manufacture of its normal products ' 
and of such new products as the company may hereafter 
determine. ‘ 


Bates Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 


July 17 filed 45,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Bos- 
ton. Offering—To be offered initially for subscription 
to common stockholders at the rate of 0.11494 shares of 
preferred for each share of common held. Unsubscribed ' 
shares will be offered publicly. Price by amendment.’ 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, will be used 
to pay off $4,600,000 bank loan. - 


Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago 


July 3 (letter of notification) 26,530 shares ($10 par) 
common stock to be publicly offered at $10 a share. No 
underwriting. Offering will be made to present share- 
holders. Preceeds—-Proceeds initially go to general funds 
and may be used to pay part of costs of construction of 
additions. ’ 


Ben-Hur Products, Inc., Los Angeles 


July 11 filed $1,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
(with detachable common stock warrants attached), due 
June 1, 1966. Underwriter—P. W. Brooks & Co., of New 
York. Offering—To be initially offered in exchange for 
a like principal amount of 10-year 5% convertible de- 
bentures, dated as of Feb. 1, 1941. Proceeds—To redeem 
old debentures and reduce bank loans. 


@® Borchardt (E. H.) Co., Belle Glade, Fla. 


July 15 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares ($100 par) 
6% preferred stock. Offering—Price $100 a share. No 
underwriting. For working capital. 


@® Bradley Paint Engineers, Inc., Pittsburgh 


July 23 (letter of notification) 2,250 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100) and 25,000 shares of common s ock (par 
$1). Securities are to be offered at par. Not under- 
writ.en. Proceeds—For purchase and construction of 
buildings suitable for manufacture and sale of paints, 
varnishes, etc. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 

May 3 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
($100 par). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 

Bids Rejected—-Company July 23 rejected two bids re- 
ceived for the stock. Blyth & Co.,-Inc., and F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co. and associates submitted a bid of 100.06 for a 
4.30% dividend. Harriman Ripley & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. bid 100.779 for a 4.40% dividend. 


® Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. (8/8) 

July 19 filed 35,000 shares of 442% ($100 par) cumulative 
preferred stock and 427,558 shares ($1 par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Preferred stock will be offered to company’s 6% 
preferred stock on a share for share exchange basis. 
Shares not issued in exchange will be sold to under- 
writers for resale to the public. Of the total common, 
the company is selling 67,500 shares to underwriters for 
public offering and 55,177 shares are to be offered in. 
exchange for outstanding capital stock of Consolidated 
Printing Ink Co., Quality Park Box Co., Inc., and John 
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Beissel Co., which wi!l- become. subsidiaries. In .addi- 
tion, stockholders of the company are selling 304,881 
shares to the underwriters for public offering. Price— 
Preferred $103.50 a share; common $26.50 a share. Pro- 
‘ceeds—Net proceeds to the company. will be used to re- 
deem unexchanged shares of 6% preferred at 110% and 
for increasing general corporate funds. Business—Manu- 
facturer of articles under company’s trademark of 
“Remembrance Advertising.” Also offers direct adver- 
tising service. 


Butlers, Inc., Atlanta, Ca. (7/29-8/2) 

July 8 filed 30,000 shares of 44%% cumulative preferred 
stock ($25 par), with stock purchase warrants attached, 
and 75,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Company is 
offering all of the preferred and 25,000 shares of com- 
mon. The remaining 50,000 shares of common are being 
sold for the account of D. L. Slann, President; Benjamin 
A. Pollock, Vice-President, and Bernard Feldman, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. Underwriters—R. 5. Dickson & 
Co.. Inc.: Courts & Co.; Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc.,; 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., and Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
Offering — Prices by amendment. Proceeds — Proceeds 
from the sale by the company of 30,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 25,000 shares of common will be used to re- 
tire the presently outstanding 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, modernization of existing units, opening of new 
units and additional working capital. 


California Oregon Power Co. 

May 24 filed 312,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
Stock will be sold through competitive bidding. Under- 
‘writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Blyih & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Offering—Stock is being sold by 
Standard Gas and Electric Co., parent, of California. 
Bids Rejected—Standard Gas & Electric Co. rejec.ed 
June 25 two bids for the purchase of the stock as un- 
satisfactory. Blyth & Co., Inc., and First. Boston Corp. 
‘bid of $28.33 a share, and Harriman Ripley & Co. bid 
‘of $24.031'a share. Stock will again be pu. up for sale 
when market conditions improve. 


Candego Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500.000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
‘Wnderwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
‘ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Cardiff Fluorite Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


‘June 3 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
‘(Canadian funds). Underwriter — Frank P. Hunt, 
‘Rochester, N. Y., is underwriter for sale of stock in 
‘Uni ed States. Offering—Stock will be sold to public 
at 55 cents a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $40,- 
000 together with $22,000 of treasury funds, will be used 
for development work. If sufficient ore is found, com- 
‘pany will erect a mill at an estima.ed cost of $150,000. 
‘The balance will go into working capital.- Business— 
‘Company intends to explore for the mineral known as 
-Fluorite. 


Carscor Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., of Toronto, 
Ontario 
“June 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writer—Registrant will supply name of an American 
underwriter by post-effective amendment. Offering— 
To the public at $1 a share in Canadian funds. Proceeds 
._For a variety of purposes in connection with explora- 
tion. sinking of shafts, diamond drilling and working 
- Capital. 
Central Electric & Gas Co., Sioux Falis, S. D,. 
“May 29 filed 35,000 shares of $2 cumulative preferred 
stock, series A (no par), but with a stated value of $50 a 
share; and -175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Paine, .Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Chi- 
-cago. Offering—The stocks will, be offered to the. public 
rat prices to be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
‘pay off $3,000,000 loan from First National Bank Chi- 
cago. and Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, bal- 
‘ance working capital. 


Central Mfg. Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
' July 3 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares ($100 par) 
5% cumulative convertible class B preferred stock 
which’ will be publicly offered at $100 a share, No 
“underwriters. Proceeds—To increase working capital, 
reduce or liquidate present debt and expand operations. 


.expire Aug. 7. 


_ Prescott & Co., Inc. 


Chemical Process Co., San Francisco 


July 10 (letter of notification) 259,000 shares ($1 par) 
capital stock. Qffering—Stockholders will be offered 
the right to subscribe for the stock at $1 a share in the 
ratio of 0.84 of a share for each share held. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered publicly at $1.20 a share. Under- 
writers—Stone & Youngberg, San Francisco. Proceeds— 
For construction of new manufacturing plant at Red- 
wood City, and for purchase of equipment and for work- 
ing capital. 


Clinton Industries, Inc., St. Louis 


June 19 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—No underwriters. Offering—The shares 
will be offered to executives and key employees of 
company upon the exercise of options for purchase of 
such stock. Price—Options already issued provide for 
the purchase of the capital stock at $16.66%4 a share. 
Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 


® Clary Multiplier Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 18 (letter of notification) $100,000 5% unsecured 
convertible installment notes, Series A. Offering—Price 
$50 a note. No underwriting. For payment of indébted- 
ness, for purchase of special tooling and equipment, and 
for working capital. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Inc., Somerville, 
N. t ® 


June 26 filed 150,000 shares ($4 par) 30c cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, convertible into common 
stock in the ratio initially of 14% shares of common for 
each share of preferred. Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf 
Co., Inc., Chicago. Offering — Company initially will 
offer 59.585% shares for subscription to present common 
stockholders at $4.50 a share in the ratio of one share of 
preferred for each share of common held. The offering 
to common stockholders excludes the two principal 
stockholders who have waived their rights to subscribe. 
The remaining 90,414%4 shares and any shares not sub- 
scribed to by common stockholders will be offered to the 
public through underwriters. Price—$5 a share. Pro- 
ceeds—Approximately $55,000 for payment of Federal 
taxes; $250,000 for payment of a loan; $50,000 as a loan 
to Palmer Brothers Engines Inc., a subsidiary, balance 
working capital. 


Commonwealth Aviation Corp., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) 442% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 300,000 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Underwriters—To be supplied 
by amendment. Price—$12 a share of preferred and $7 
a share of common. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of 
$3,420,000 will be used for working capital. 


Consol. Vultee ‘Aircraft Corp., San Diego, Cal. 
May 29 filed 77,134 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Shares 
are to be issued upon the exercise of options allotted by 
the company to its officers and supervisor executives. 
For deiails see issue of May 30. 


Container Corp. of America, Chicago (8/8) 
June 12 filed 141,496 shares ($20 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Shares 
are offered for subscription to present capital stock- 
holders of record July 23 at rate of one share of new 
stock for each six shares held at $42 per share. Rights 
Proceeds—Payment of portion of the 
costs of construction and improvement program. 


Continental. Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
July. 8 filed 250,000 shares 444% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, Series A ($50 par). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—FPrice by amendment. 
Proceeds—For rearrangement and expansion of the com- 
pany’s manufacturing plants, acquisition of additional 
tools and, facilities, and for additional working capital 
requirements. 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, O. 
\8/6-14) 
July 17 filed 60,000 shares ($25 par) 442% cumulative 
convertible preferred. Underwriters—Otis & Co. and 
Offering—To the public. Price— 
$25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds of $1,- 
356,200 will be used. to redeem its outstanding 4% deben- 
tures, due 1967, to pay certain debts and for additional 
equipment, manufacturing space and working capital. 


@ Cooperative Town, Inc., Philadelphia 

July 17 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of capital 
stock. Offering—Price $5 a share. No underwriting. To 
establish a cooperative store. 


Cyprus Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwri n-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to the public at 75 cents a 
share. Net proceeds, es.imated at $300,000, 
will be used for mining operations. Business — Explor- 
ing for ore. 


Davis Mfg., Inc., Wichita, Kans. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 26,600 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Offering—Price $11.25 a share. Under- 
writer—Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Proceeds— 
To pay off loan and to provide funds for costs of addi- 
tional manufacturing space, machinery and equipment 
and for working capital. 


Derby Gas & Electric Corp., New York 

June 19 filed 20,066 shares (no par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—No underwriters were named and there was 
no indication that there would be any. Offering—The 
shares will be offered for subscription io present com-= 
mon stockholders at the rate of one share for each 10 
shares held. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds, 
together with other funds, will be applied as loans to 
the company’s three Connec icut subsidiaries: Derby 
Gas & Electric Co.; Wallingford Gas Light Co., and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric Light Co. 


® Derby Qil Co., Wichita, Kans. (8/8) 


July 19 filed 131,517.3 shares ($8 par) common stock. 
Underwriting—H. M. Byllesby and Co., Inc., Chicago, 
and Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles. Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Part of the estimated net pro- 
ceeds will be used to pay a bank loan. The remainder, 
with other funds, will be used to expand a drilling and 
exploration program, 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. 


March 29 filed 60, shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being. cola by certain stockholders. Underweit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price based on market. 
For details see, issue of April 4, 


@ Fashion Frocks, Inc. 


July 24 filed 200,000. shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Offer- 
ing does not consti ute new financing but is a sale of 
currently outstanding shares owned by members of the 
Meyers family, owner of all outstanding stock. After 
giving effect to the sale and assuming exercise of’certain 
warrants and an option, the Meyers family will retain 
ownership of approxima.ely 58% of the common stock. 
Business—Company and its predecessors have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of women’s ready-to- 
wear clothing for approximately 40 years. Company also 
distributes men’s and boys’ sport clothes and raincoats, 
shirts and socks and women’s lingerie purchased from 
outside manufacturers. 


@ Economics Laboratory, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


July 17 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of $20 par 
4%% cumulative preferred stock. Offering—Price $20 a 
share. Underwriting, Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul. For 
working capital, 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio (8/5) 


June 26, filed 298,971 shares ($5 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Bros., and Smith, Barney & Co. 
Offering—Shares are offered for subscription to common 
stockholders of record July 16 at the rate of one share 
for each four shares held at $55.50 per share. Rights ex- 
pire Aug. 2. Proceeds—Company will use $10,000,000 of 
net proceeds toward the payment of its current bank 
loan, with Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. and other 
banks. The remainder will be used to replenish work- 
ing capital. 


Engineers Waterworks Corp., Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 24 (letter of notification) $275,000 4% debentures 
due 1971. Underwriters—C. C. Collings & Co., and 
Stroud, & Co,, Inc., Philadelphia. Price, $101. Proceeds 
for purchase of additional water properties or their 
securities and for other corporate purposes. 


Family Finance Corp., of Wilmington, Del. 
(/1-10) , ; 


July 8 filed 90,000 shares of 442% cumulative preference 

stock, Series A, (par $50)—convertible to and including 

Aug. 1, 1956, and 25,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 

Underwriters—E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 

Holders of the company’s outstanding $1.50 cumulative 
(Continued on page 524) 
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preferred stock, Series B, (no par), are offered the 

Eoctunity to exchange such shares for 56,017 shares 
oF the 4%% preferred. Unexchanged old shares will be 
called for redemption on Oct. 1. Offering—Prices by 
amendment. Proceeds—To retire the presentiy out- 
standing 87,035% shares of $1.50 cumulative preferred 
stock, Series A, and 25,000 shares of the same stock, 
Series B, at $26.50 and $27.50 a share, respectively. The 
balance will be added to general funds. 


Films Inc., New York (7/29-31) 
June 25, filed 100,000 shares ($5 par) class A stock and 
100,000 shares (10 cent par) common stock. Each share 
of class A stock is initially convertible into 2 shares of 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc. New York. Offering—To be offered publicly. 
At "$8.10 a unit consisting of one share of class A 
stock and one share of common stock. Proceeds—$201,- 
000 for retirement of 2,010 shares ($100 par) preferred 
stock at $100 a share; remaining proceeds, together with 
other funds, will be used for production of educational 


films. 


Flying Freight Inc., New York 
May 6 filed 300,000 shares common stock (par $1). Un- 
@erwriters—J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., and Courts & Co. 
Offermg—Price to public $3.50 per share. Proceeds— 
Proceeds will be used for the purchase of six land 
planes, ten flying boats, reconditioning of flying boats 
and working capital. Business—Company was incorpo- 
rated on March 9, 1946, to operate as a charter air 


carrier. 


Forest City Mfg. Co., St. Louis (8/29) 
June 17, filed 280,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wnderwriters—Peltason, Tenenbaum Co., St. Louis. Of- 
fering—Shares will be offered publicly at $11.25 a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds go to the selling stockholders. 


@® Freeze, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. (8/12) 

July 23 filed 203,500 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Wuderwriters—Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis and Straus 
& Blosser, Chicago. Offering—All of the shares are be- 
ing sold by stockholders. Of the total 200,000 shares are 
to be sold to underwriters for public offering. The re- 
maining 3,500 shares are to be offered without under- 
writing to certain employees at $7.50 a share. Price to 
the public $8.50 a share. Business—Manufacturer of ice 
cream and operating chain of retail ice cream stores. 


Frontier Refining Co., Denver, Colo. 

June 27 filed $100,000 of 4%% first mortgage bonds, 
due 1951; 3,500 shares ($100 par) 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 15,000 shares ($1 par) common. Under- 
writers—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., and Sidlo, 
Simons, Roberts & Co., Denver. Offering—The bonds 
and preferred stock will be offered to the public, but 
the common stock initially will be offered for subscrip- 
tion to present stockholders at $11 a share at the rate 
of 12 shares for each 100 shares held. Unsubscribed 
shares of common will be offered publicly. Price— 
The bonds will be sold at $101; preferred at $100 a share, 
and unsubscribed shares of common at $11 a share. 
Proceeds—W orking capital. 


Gentry, Incorporated, Los Angeles 

July 15 filed 210,000 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriter—Lester & Co., Los Angeles. Offering— 
Of the total, the company is selling 120,000 shares to the 
underwriters and George E. Clausen, President, is sell- 
ing 90,000 shares of which 60,000 will be sold to under- 
writers and 30,000 to employees of the company. Price— 
Public offering price $6 a share and price to employees 
will be $4.25 a share. Proceeds—Estimated net proceeds 
of $600,000 will be used by the company to construct a 
new plant at Oxnard, Calif., to purchase equipment and 
to pay off notes. 


Graupner (Robert H.), Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(8/1-9) 

July 8 filed $350,000 43%4% sinking fund debentures, 
33,000 shares 6% cumulative preferred stocks ($10 par) 
and $68,000 shares (50c par) common stock. Underwriters 
--E, H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Offering Price—Debentures $1,000 per unit. The pre- 
ferred and common will be publicly sold in units con- 
sisting of 1 share of preferred and 1% shares of com- 
mon at $12 per unit. Proceeds—To pay the bal- 
ance of principal and accrued interest on the $673,000 
note held by Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., and fees 
and expenses connected with the issue. 


Great Lakes Plating Co., Chicago (7/26) 

June 17 filed 130,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Dempsey & Co., and Ames, Emerich & 
Co. Dempsey & Co. owns the shares. Offering—Of the 
total, 115,000 shares will be sold to underwriters for 
resale to the public, and 15,000 shares are to be offered 
to certain officers, directors and key employees of the 
company. Price—Price of 115,000 shares at $7 a share. 
Price of the 15,000 shares to certain employees, $6.20 
a share. 


Greens Ready Built Homes Inc., Rockford, Ill. 
(8/15-30) 


July 2 filed 350,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriiers—R. H. Johnson & Co., New York, and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Chicago. Offering—Price, 


$3.50 a share. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used 
partly for working capital and to pay for production 
equipment now being acquired by the company. 


Gubby Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
May 31 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sabiston-Hughes, Ltd., Toronto. Offer- 
ing—Shares will be offered to public at 75 cents a share. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, estimated at $300,000, will be 
used for mining operations. Business—Exploring for 
ore. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Blair & Co. Offering—Stock is being of- 
fered to present shareholders at $3 per share. Holders 
of approximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive 
their preemptive rights. 


Harbor Plywood Corp. of Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 27 filed 131,235 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—First California Co. and 12 associates. 
Offering—Metropolitan Industries Co. owns 106,234% 
of the shares which are issued and outstanding, and 
will receive entire proceeds from their sale. The re- 
maining 25,0002 shares are authorized but unissued and 
are being sold by the company. Price by amendment. 
Proceeds—To be added to working capital. 


Hartfield Stores, Inc., Los Angeles 

June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York, and 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. Offering— 
To be offered to the public at $8 a share. Proceeds— 
Company is selling 60,000 shares and stockholders are 
selling 40,000 shares. The company will use its proceeds 
to pay the costs of opening additional stores and to ex- 
pand merchandise in its existing stores. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 
Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Stock 
acquired by selling stockholders in exchange for 432,000 
shares common stock (par $3) of American Engineering 
Co. Underwriters—To be named by amendment. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. Stop order hearing 
by SEC. For details see issue of March 7. 


Heller (Walter E.) & Co., Chicago 


July 12 filed 80,000 shares of ($2 par) common and 
10,000 shares ($100 par) 4% cumulative preferred. Un- 
derwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company will receive pro- 
ceeds from 70,000 shares of common and the 10,000 shares 
of preferred. Two stockholders will receive proceeds 
from 10,000 shares of common. Company will use its 
proceeds for general working funds. 


Herculair Products Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 10, (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of $1 par 
common stock. Offering—Price $1 a share. Underwriter 


—D. D. Pettit, Los Angeles. Proceeds—For operation of 
business. 


Holt (Henry) & Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 20,000 shares of 442% ($25 par) cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 33,884 shares 
($1 par) common stock. Undrewriters—Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Offering—Company is selling the preferred 
shares and stockholders are selling the common shares. 
Price—$25 a share of preferred. Price for the common 


by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added 
to general funds. 


® Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., New York (8/12) 
July 23 filed $3,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1966. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with other 
funds will be used to finance construction of a mill near 
Palatka, Fla. Business—Production of paper and paper 
paper products. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


June 17, filed 200,000 shares ($50 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 966,870 shares (no par) common stock. 
Underwriters—By competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders include Blyth & Co., Inc. and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly) and Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. 
Hutton & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—Net proceeds from the 
sale of preferred will be used to reimburse the com- 
pany's treasury for construction expenditures. Net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of common will be applied for re- 
demption of 5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
not converted into common prior to the redemption 
date. The balance will be added to treasury funds. 


@® Incorporat d Investors, Boston, Mass. 

July 12 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writer—The Parker Corp. Offering—Price at market. 
Proceeds—For investment. Business—Investing business. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
June 28, filed 309,716 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters — Gottron, Russell & Co., Cleveland, and 


Goshia & Co., Toledo. Offering—Of the total, 137,515 
shares will be offered to the public and 172,201 shares 
will be offered for exchange to first preferred stockhold- 
ers on a share for share basis. Unsubscribed shares will 


be offered to the public. Price by amendment. Proceeds 
—Refunding. 


Janet’s Apparel Shops, inc., New York 
July 12 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares (10¢ par) 
common and 30,000 shares ($5 par) preferred. Offering 
Price—$10 a unit. Consisting of one share of common 
and one share of preferred. Underwriting — Allan N. 
Young & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. For purchase of all of 


the outstanding stock of Janet’s, Inc., a California corpo- 
ration. 


@ Jensen Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (8/12) 
July 24 filed 148,176 shares ($1 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriter—Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Chicago. Price, 
$8.87%2 a share. Proceeds—Shares are being sold by 
two stockholders who will receive net proceeds. Business 
—Manufacture of loud speakers. 


Kungsholm Baking Co., Inc., Chicago (8/5-9)) 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Ames, Emerich & Co., Chicago. Offering 
—To public at $9 a share. Proceeds—Acquisition, etc. 


@ Lemke (B.L.) & Co., Inc., New York 

July 18 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares (50 cent) 
common stock. Offering—Price $3.621% a share. Under- 
writer—F. R. Lushas Co., New York. For additional 
working capital. 


® Li te ag Manufacturing Co., Inc., Little Falls, 


July 17 (letter of notification) 99,500 shares ($2 par) 
common stock and 35,500 warrants. Offering—Price $3 a 
common share and four cents a warrant. Underwriting— 
Lewis & Stoehr, Inc., New York. To retire unpaid bal- 
ance due on secured loan and for working capital. 


Lime Cola Co., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
(8/1-9) 
June 28, 1946 filed 225,000 shares (10 cent par) common 
stock. Underwriters—Newburger and Hano, Philadel. 
phia, and Kobbe Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Price 
—$5.50 a share. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Liquid Conditioning Corp. of New York 
July 3 filed 70,600 shares ($10 par) class A common 
stock. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offering—Price, 
$10 a share. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to pay 
for its temporary quarters in New York, for furniture 
and fixtures, equipment and other corporate purposes, 


Livingston Mines, Inc., of Seattle 
July 3 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 5 cents) to be offered to 
the public at 20 cents a share. Underwriters—Lobe and 
Moore, Inc., and Alfred Lind, both of Seattle. Proceeds 
—For mine acquisition and development. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, Texas 


July 5 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock offered by and for the benefit of Leopold H. P. 
Klotz, President. Offering price estimated at $3.25 a 
share. Shares will be offered to following New York 
houses and sold to highest bidder: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; L. D. Sherman and Co.; Green & Co.; 
Batkin, Jacobs & Co.; Troster, Currie & Summers; and 
Edward A, Purcell & Co. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holder. 


Mada Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto 
June 7 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 40c). 
Underwriters — Names to be supplied by amendment. 
Offering—Stock will be offered publicly in the U. S. at 
40c a share (Canadian money). Proceeds—Proceeds, 
estimated at $75,000, will be used in operation of the 
company. Business—Exploring and developing gold 
mining properties. 


Maine Public Service Co., Preque Isle, Me. 
June 25 filed 150,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include The First Boston 
Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Proceeds—The shares 
are being sold by Consolidated Electric and Gas Co., 
parent of Maine Public Service, in compliance with 
geographic integration provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


Mathews Conveyor Co. of Ellwood City, Pa. 
July 10 filed 40,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriter—Singer, Deane & Scribner. Offering— 
30,000 are authorized but unissued shares and will be 
sold for company’s account; balance of 10,000 shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders who will receive 
the entire proceeds. Price by amendment. Proceeds— 
Company will use the proceeds from the sale of its 
30,000 shares for increasing plant capacity. 


Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 
May 17 filed 370,000 shares of common stock. Under- 
writers—Sutro & Co., and G. Brashears & Co. Offer- 
ing—Stock is being offered to shareholders of record 
July 1 in ratio of two new shares for each five shares 
held at $4 per share. Rights expire July 22. Un- 
subscribed shares to be offered to public by under- 
writers at not less than $4.75 nor more than $10. 
Proceeds—To repay unsecured bank loans; to pay first 
instalment on purchase of plant from RFC; balance to 
be added to working capital. 
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Messenger Corp., Auburn, Ind. 


July 1 (letter of notification) $300,000 15-year serial de- 
bentures. To be publicly offered at $1,000 a unit. Un- 
derwriter—First Trust Co., of Lincoln, Neb. Proceeds— 
To retire outstanding debentures, betterments to plant 
and for additional machinery and equipment. 


Michigan Gas & Elec. Co., Ashland, Wis. 


June 24 filed $3,500,000 of series A first mortgage bonds, 
due 1976; 14,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred 
stock and 120,000 shares ($10 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Ira 
Haupt & Co. Offering—New preferred will be offered 
on a share for share exchange basis to holders of its 
outstanding 7% prior lien, $6 no-par prior lien, 6% 
preferred and $6 (no par) preferred. Of the common 
stock being registered, company is selling 40,000 shares, 
Middle West is selling 57,226 shares and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., New York, is selling 22,774 shares. Proceeds 
—Michigan will use net proceeds from bonds to redeem 
$3,500,000 334% series A first mortgage bonds, due 1972, 
at 106.75 and interest. Net proceeds from sale of com- 
mon and from shares of new preferred not issued in ex- 
change will be used to redeem $375,000 342% serial de- 
bentures, due 1951, at 101.2 and interest. It also will 
redeem at 105 and accrued dividerds all unexchanged 
shares of prior lien and preferred stocks. 


a) ae Public Service Co., Traverse City, 

cn. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 15,000 additional shares 
of common. Offering—Price $20 a share. No under- 
writing. For construction of generating facilities and 
for reimbursement of treasury funds. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit (8/1-6) 
June 27 filed 100,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Cray, McFawn & Co., Detroit. Offering— 
To be offered publicly at $8.25 a share. Proceeds—Pur- 
chase additional facilities, expansion, etc. 


Midwest Packaging Materials Co., St. Louis 
July 12 filed 15,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative, 
convertible preferred stock and 85,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis. Offering—The 15,000 shares of preferred and 
30,000 shares of common will be offered publicly, and 
the remaining shares of common are reserved for pur- 
chase under assignable warrants exercisable until Aug. 
1, 1951. Price—Public offering price preferred $10 per 
share; common $5 per share. Proceeds—Net proceeds 
will be used to purchase all outstanding common stock 
of Midwest Wax Paper Co. and to increase general funds. 


Modern Development Co., New York 

July 8 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $100); 150,000 shares 
class A non-voting common stock (par 1 cent) and 
30,000 shares of class B voting common stock (par 1 cent). 
Underwriters—Robert H. Malcolm, Earl M. Turner and 
Frederick M. Harris, all of New York. Offering—To be 
offered in units of one share of preferred, 100 shares 
class A common and 20 shares of class B common at 
$101.20 per unit. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used to ac- 
quire leases and options upon mining properties of» 
proven worth in California, Arizona and Nevada. 


Montgomery Construction Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
July 5 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Securities will be offered through reg- 
istered brokers and dealers in States of Delaware, Penn- 
Sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Price, $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction equipment, building 


materials and labor, purchase of additional ground and 
working capital. 


@ Morgan Furniture Co., Asheville, N. C. 
July 15 (letter of notification) 2,250 shares ($100 par) 
5% non-cumulative, non-voting preferred stock and 50,- 


000 shares ($1 par) common stock Doubtful if any will 
be offered to public. 


@ Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., Boise, Ida. (8/12) 
July 22 filed 249,550 shares ($10 par) common and 70,000 
shares of ($50 par) 442% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., New York, 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Selling stockholders are 
offering 149,550 shares of the common and will receive 
proceeds from these shares. The company’s proceeds, 
together with funds to be provided from the sale of 
$2,000,000 of 34% debentures, due 1961, will be used to 
retire its certificates of indebtedness, outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a portion of its bank loans. It also will 
use the funds for investment in preferred stocks of sub- 
Sidiaries. Business—General contractor engaged in all 
types of construction. 


Mountain States Power Co., Albany, Ore. 


June 6 filed 140,614 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Smith Barney & Co. (jointly); Harriman, 
Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares, 
which are owned by Standard Gas & Electric Co. and 
constitute 56.39% of the company’s outstanding common, 
will be sold at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds will go to Standard Gas. Postponed indefinitely. 








July 25, 1946 


Sunray Oil Corp._______- Debentures and Common 
Taylor-Graves, Inc.___.___- Preferred and Common 
Ri ee SS sat ae A Sea RR captige or setp? Common 


July 26, 1946 
Great Lakes Plating Co...........____-- Common 
xeon Cotinty- Git Oe oo we ea Bonds 


July 29, 1946 
Aeme Wlectric Corp... oc ckictetend Common 
Butlers Inc 


ee in ee Se Class A and Common 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating 

oe Bee Co... caweban Preferred and Common 
Neville Island Glass Co., Inc.__-- Cl, A & Common 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co.__-------- Common 
Newport Electric Corp.._........------- Preferred 


Northern States Power Co. 
10:30 a.m. (Chicago Time)___Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


erm Gs Obs. 3... oes Preferred and Common 


July 30, 1946 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc.___----- Common 


July 31, 1946 
ne ee ee Preferred 
SNE BED. anh icc ccicaoddicdicenene Common 


August 1, 1946 


Family Finance Corp._--- Preference and Common 
Graupner (Robert H.) Inc.__-- Debs., Pref. & Com. 
Se. SOG es Ridin noes itentbndcnns Common 
Michigan Steel Castings Co.____-------~_- Common 
Nugent’s National Stores Inc.__--~----~-- Common 
Reporter Publications, Inc._.._.--------- Common 
U. S. Spring & Bumper Co.__-_- Preferred and Com. 
Virginia Dare Stores Corp.___.------~-- Preferred 





New Issue Calendar 


(Showing probable date of offering) 
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August 5, 1946 


Associated Spring Corp._...------------- Common 
Electric Auto-Lite Co._....--.---------- Common 
Kungsholm Baking Co,__..--.---------- Common 
Pep Boys—Manny, Jack & Moe__-_------ Common 
Sardik Food Products Corp.__.---------- Common 


August 6, 1946 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.___----~------ Preferred 
Street & Smith Publications Inc.__--~---~-- Common 





August 7, 1946 


National Cellulose Corp._..--.---------- Common 
Gee Rag Dred Ceis....odcusscsdepewein Debentures 


August 8, 1946 


Abbott Laboratories ....-sooesonesenueus Common 
American Locomotive Co.___Prior Pfd. & 2nd Pfd. 
American Woolen Co.__-- Preference and Common 
Brown & Bigelow_-_-_---~-- Preference and Common 
Container Corp. of America__-_----~-- Capital Stock 
Derby Off Cex nnsccncosdcccecseeee Common 


August 12, 1946 


Air Express International Agency, Inc._--- Common 
Freese, Ine. oso. con bee cso Common 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.__..------- Debentures 
JOURN TI, GR ain oe sbi tivn nen eaneeue Common 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc.__------- Pfd. and Com. 
Orange-Crush de Cuba, S.A._------------ Common 
Velvet Pretee,. Gin nos -.cescednnnnl Capital Stock 


August 13, 1946 
U. 8. Piywoee Ct Wis nn cnetincensntionsds Preferred 


August 15, 1946 
Greens Ready Built Homes, Inc.___------- Common 


August 29, 1946 
Poerdat City Bile; Ciiiinenciis stein natin se Common 








Murphy Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


June 21 filed 136,877 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—The Bankers Bond Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, heads underwriters. 
Price, $5.25 a share. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds to 
the company, amounting to $147,711, it will use $65,000 
to reimburse its treasury or make further expenditures 
in the rehabilitation and expansion of a new chair plant 
formerly used by its now dissolved subsidiary, Murphy 
Box Co., and for machinery and equipment for the plant. 
It will apply $35,000 for construction of a warehouse 
and the remaining proceeds as working capital. 


Murphy (G. C.) Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
June 13 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Redemption of outstanding 434% pre- 
ferred stock at $109 a share plus dividends. Indefinitely 
postponed. 


National Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
June 28, 1946 filed 150,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds, with other funds, 
will be used to purchase new Douglas DC-6 airplanes, 
Business—Air transportation. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lamar, Colo. (7/29) 


June 28 filed 28,960 shares of 442% cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) and 212,200 shares of common stock 
($1 par). Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and Bosworth Chanute Loughridge & Co. Price 
by amendment. Proceeds—Shares are outstanding and 
are being sold by stockholders. 


National Cellulose Corp., Syracuse (8/7) 

May 31 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
with warrants to purchase 20,000 shares of common, 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc. Offering—Stock 
will be offered to public at $6 a share. The warrants 
will be sold on the basis of one warrant for each 10 
shares of common purchased. Proceeds—Estimated net 
proceeds of $1,020,000 will be used to pay off $61,000 of 
loans, to purchase plant and equipment at an estimated 
cost of $751,620 and the balance as additional working 
capital. 


Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, 
Wis. 
July 16 filed 63,000 shares ($25 par) common stock. Un- 
derwriters—Loewi & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Offering— 








Shares initially will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at rate of one new share for each four 
held. Unsubscribed shares will be offered to the public. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be 
used to purchase additional inventory equipment and te 
increase working funds. 


Neville Island Glass Co., Inc. (7/29-8/2) 


June 3 filed 60,000 shares of class A stock (par $1) and 
60,000:shares of common stock (par 10c). Underwriters 
—Amott, Baker & Co., Inc.; Herrick, Waddell & Co 
and Buckley Brothers. Offering—Stocks will be offered 
to the public in units of one share of class A and one 
share of common at $10.10 a unit. Proceeds—Net pre- 
ceeds, together with $700,000 to be realized from the 
sale of series A and B bonds, will be used for construc— 
tion of a plant on Neville Island (near Pittsburgh) and 
for equipment. Any remaining proceeds will go into 
working capital. 


New England Gas and Electric Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


July 11 filed $22,500,000 20-year collateral trust sinking 
fund Series A bonds, and a maximum of 1,568,980 com— 
mon shares ($5 par). Underwriters—By amendment. 


Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds 
only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (stock only), First Boston 
Corp., White, Weld & Co.-Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 
Offering—Bonds and common stock are being offered im 
connection with a compromise recapitalization plan 
approved by the SEC, on June 24, 1946, which among 
other things provides for the elimination of all out- 
standing debentures and preferred and common stocks, 
and for the issuance of $22,500,000 of bonds and 2,300,000 
of new common shares. Price by amendement. Proceeds 
—To retire outstanding securities, aggregating $34,998,- 
500. Bidding—Expected week of Aug. 5. 


Newmarket Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
(7/29-83/2) 

July 8 filed 85,000 shares ($2.50 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. Offering—Price by 
amendment. Proceeds—Estimated net receipts of $1,165,- 
000 will be applied to the prepayment in full of the 
company’s first mortgage note payable to Commercial 
Factors Corp., balance will be added to general corpo= 


rate funds. 
(Continued on page 526) 
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Newport (R. I.) Electric Corp. (7/29) 

June 25, filed 7,732 shares ($100 par) cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. Offering—Shares are offered for subscription to 
common stockholders of record July 17 at $102.50 per 
share in ratio of 0.13 shares of preferred for each share 
of common held. Rights expire July 27. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public through the under- 
writers. Proceeds—Refunding. 


Nofog Corp., Reno, Nev. 
July 10 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of $1 par 
common. Offering—Price $1 a share. Underwriting— 
Milton A. Nevraumont and Clarence B. Jacobs, both of 
Reno. For construction of pilot plant, fog clearing units 
and for carrying on general business, 


Northern State Power Co., Minneapolis (7/29) 
June 28 filed 275,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Lehman Brothers, 
and Riter & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., and 
Smith, Barney & Co. Offering—Holders of company’s 
$5 series cumulative preferred stock will be offered the 
right to exchange their shares for new preferred on a 
share for share basis plus a cash adjustment. Shares 
of new preferred not issued in exchange will be sold 
to underwriters. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be used to 
redeem unexchanged shares of old preferred at $110 a 
share. Bids Invited—Bids for the purchase of the stock 
will be received up to 10:30 a.m., Chicago time, on July 29 
at room 1100, 231 South La Salle St., Chicago. 


Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, S. D. 
June 28 filed $5,275,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976; 
26,000 shares ($100 par) cumulative preferred stock, 
and 110,000 shares of $3 par common. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive Fg) eet om 
bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. ( is); Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp.; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Inc., and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). Offer- 
ing—Securities will be sold at competitive bidding. 
Proceeds—Refunding. 


Nugent’s National Stores, Inc., N. Y. (8/1-16) 


June 21 filed 85,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co., Inc. Price, $6.75 a share. Proceeds—Net pro- 
ceeds to the company, estimated at $350,200, will be ap- 
plied as follows: About $111,300 for retirement of out- 
standing preferred stock: $41,649 to purchase 100% of 
the stock of two affiliates, and balance $197,000-for other 
corporate purposes. 


Oberman & Co., Jefferson City, Mo. (7/29-31) 
June 21 filed 80,000 shares ($10 par) 5% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 75,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
Inc., New York, principal underwriter. Offering—To be 
offered publicly. Price, $10 a share for preferred and 
$6 a share for common. Preceeds—Of the $1,055,000 
estimated net proceeds, the company will use approxi- 
maiely $189,000 to retire its 1,890 shares of $6 cumula- 
tive preferred stock and about $300,250 to retire mort- 
gage notes. The balance will be used for general cor- 
porate purposes. 


@® Orange-Crush de Cuba, S. A., Havana, Cuba 
(8/12) 

July 22 filed 75,000 shares of $1.50 par common. Under- 

writer—Elder, Wheeier & Co. Offering—Price $8 a 

share. Proceeds—Of the total company is selling 25,000 

shares and stockholders are selling 50,000 shares. The 

company will use its proceeds for equipment. 


@ Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Fails, Minn. 


July 18 filed 60,000 shares (no par) cumulative preferred 
stock, stated value $100 a share, and 51,216 shares ($10 
par) common stock. Underwriters—Names by amend- 
ment. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc. Offer- 
ing—The preferred stock will be offered in exchange, 
on a share for share basis, for company’s outstanding 
$4.50 and $4.25 dividend preferred stocks. The exchange 
offer will expire on Aug. 26. Shares of new preferred 
not issued in exchange will be sold to underwriters. The 
common stock will be offered for subscription to com- 
mon stockholders at the rate of two additional shares 
for each five held. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Price by amendment. Proceeds—Net 
proceeds will be used to pay expenses of the financing, 
to pay cash adjustments to exchanging preferred share- 
holders pursuant to the exchange offer, to redeem unex- 
changed shares of old preferred and to retire $900,000 of 
bank loans. Business—Public utility. 


Pacific Power & Light Co., Portiand, Ore. 

July 10 filed 100,000 shares ($100 par) preferred stock. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc., White, Weld & Co. and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly ); The First Boston Corp., W. C. Langley &-Co.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Offering—Company proposes to 
issue the 100,000 shares of new preferred for the pur- 
pose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 67,009 
outstanding preferred shares of Pacific and the 47,806 
preferred shares of Northern Electric Co., in connection 
with the proposed merger of Northwestern into Pacific. 
In. connection with the merger, the outstanding preferred 
stocks of Pacific and Northwestern will be exchanged 
share for share, with cash adjustments, for the new pre- 
ferred stock of Pacific, the surviving corporation. Offer- 
ing price—To be supplied by amendment, 


Pal Blade Co., Inc., New York 
June 28, 1946 filed 232,500 shares ($1 par) capital stock. 
Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. Offering — 
Shares are outstanding and are being sold by 10 stock- 
holders. 


Pan American Airways Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
June 21 filed an unspecified number of shares ($2.50 
par) capital stock, issuable upon exercise of stock pur- 
chase warrants. Underwriters—No underwriting. Offer- 
ing—For issuance on exercise of stock purchase war- 
rants. Price: The stock purchase warrants evidence the 
right to purchase capital stock of the company at $18 a 
share to Dec. 30, 1947. Proceeds—To be added to general 
funds. 


@ Payne Cutlery Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


July 18 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50c). Underwriter—Donald Young & Co., Inc. 
Offering—To be offered public at $1.875 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-Purchase of W. H. Compton Shear Co. Business 
—Manufacture of emery boaids, pumice stone, corn files 
and other manicure specialties. 


@® Penn-York Chemical Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 


July 19 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common. 
Offering—Price $1 a share. No underwriting. For 
working capitai. 


People’s Service Corp., of Philadelphia 


July 5 (letter of notification) $50,000 par amount ($10 
par) common stock. Underwriter—-People’s Service 
Corp. Offering price—$14 a share. Proceeds—-For the 
development of corporation purposes. 


Pep Boys—Manny, Moe & Jack, Philadelphia 
(8/5-16) 

July 16 filed 200,000 shares ($1 ) common. stock. .Un- 
derwriters — Newburger & Hano, Philadelphia; and 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Of the 
total, 160,000 shares will be offered .publicly and 40,000 
shares will be offered to company employees.- Prices— 
The stock to be sold to the public will be offered at $7.50 
a share. The price to employees will be. $6.85 a share. 
Proceeds — Proceeds go to two selling stockholders, 
Maurice L. Strauss, President, and Emanuel Rosenfeld, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chicago 


July 2 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares ($20 par) 
capital stock. To be offered to the public at $25 a 
share. No underwriters. Proeeeds—For improvements 
to buildings, machinery and fixtures and for additional 
inventories. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


May 9 filed a $7,000,000 15-year 4% debentures due 
April 1, 1961, and $1,242,300 20-year 54%% cumulative 
income debentures due Jan. 1, 1964. Underwriters— 
Blair & Co., Inc. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Payment of promissory notes aggre- 
gating $8,000,000. For de.ails see issue of May 16. 


Portiand (Ore.) Transit Co. 


June 14 filed $1,250,000 4% convertible debentures due 
June 1, 1966, and 200,000 shares of common stcck (par 
$1); also an additional 128,750 common shares for con- 
version of debentures. Underwriters—First California Co.; 
Scherck, Richter & Co.; Weeden & Co.; Allen & Co., and 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Proceeds—To complete payment 
of purchase price for the capital stock of Portland Trac- 
tion Co. and the properties of the Interurban Railway 
Division of Portland Electric Power Co., working capital, 
etc. Offering prices by amendment. 


Precision Parts Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
July 5 filed 75,000 shares 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock ($10 par). Underwriter—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and associates. Price by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—Of the net proceeds, $250,000 will be used to pay 
3% notes held by National Bank of Detroit, $75,000 to 
reimburse treasury for sums spent in acquisition of the 
electrical division plant of the company, $30,000 for con- 
struction of space for executive offices in the economy 
baler plant, and the balance will be deposited with gen- 
eral funds. 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., New York 

June 18 filed 670,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. Price—By amendment. Preceeds—Atlas Corp., 
owner of 1,329,020 shares of common of RKO (approxi- 
mately 35%) on May 31, is selling 650,000 shares of the 
total offering and will receive proceeds from these 
shares. The balance of 20,000 shares are to be purchased 
from the company by underwriters through the acqui- 
sition and exercise of option rights granted two company 
officials. The company will receive $160,000 from the 
exercise of the option rights which will be added to 
working capital. 


@ Rainbow Gold Mines Co., Denver, Colo. 

July 17 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon. stock. Offering—Price, 10 cents a share. No under- 
writing. For payment of debt for rehabilitation .and 
camp up-keep improvements. 


Reporter Publications, Inc., N. ¥. (8/1-16) 
July 12 filed 150,000 shares common stock (par 50c). 
Underwriters—Newburger & Hano, and Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co. Offering—Price $3.50 a share. Proceeds—The 
stock is being sold by stockholders who will receive 
proceeds. 


Reynolds Pen Co., Chicago 

May 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 100,000 shares are being sold by company and 
300,000 by stockholders. Underwriters—Names by 
amendment. Reported Allen & Co., probable under- 
writer. Offering—Terms by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net peeenets to the company will be added to working 
capital. 


Rheem Manufacturing Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
June 26, 1946 filed 200,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Company 
will sell 130,000 shares to the public through the under- 
writers and 70,000 shares to Bethlehem Steel Co. Price— 
By amendment. Proceeds—Working capital. 


Rich’s, Inc. (7/31) 
July 10 filed 35,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriter—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Proceeds—To finance increased inven- 
tories and accounts receivable. Business—Company 


operates a department store in Atlanta, Ga., and repre- — 


sents a business originally founded in 1867. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. 
July 2, 1946 filed 50,900 shares of 44%% cumulative pre- 
fered stock ($100 par). Underwriters—Scott and String- 
fellow, Richmond, Va. Offering — New preferred will 


be offered in exchange for shares of the company’s out- ~° 
standing 6% preferred, on a share for share basis. Such . 


holders also will receive a $5 cash payment and accrued 
dividends on the old preferred. It is expected that un- 


subscribed shares will be sold to underwriters for public . 


offering. Price, by amendment. 


S and W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco 


July 11 filed 40,000 shares ($50 par) 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, convertible series. Underwriters—Blyth & 


Co., Inc. Offering—To be offered on a share for share ~. 


exchange basis for 10,400 shares of convertible 5% pre- 


fered stoek. Shares not issued in exchange will be offered — 


publicly. Price by amendment. Proceeds — For re- 
demption of unexchanged shares of 5% preferred at 
$54.50 a share and for working capital. 


Sardik Food Products Corp., N. Y. (8/5-9) 
May 29 filed 175,000 shares of capital stock (no par). 
Underwriter—George F. Breen, New York. Offering— 
Stock will be offered to public at $16 a share with un- 
derwriters receiving a commission of $2 a share. Of the 
total being offered company is selling 155,000 shares and 
the remaining 20,000 shares are being sold by two stoek- 
holders. Proceeds—Working capital, purchase equip- 
ment and plant, etc. For details see issue of May 30. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. (7/30) 
March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 


derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders af - 


common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock of record June 13 were given right to 
subscribe at $4 per share to new common shares at a 
rate of one share of common for each two shares of any 
stock held. Rights expired at 3 p.m., July 2. Proceeds— 
Purchase of additional machinery and equipment for 
modernization of present facilities, etc. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


Solar Manufacturing Corp., New York 
June 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1.12% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $20). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Price by amendmen. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds will be applied for the redemp- 
tion of outstanding series A convertible preferred stock 
which are not converted into common stock. Such pro- 
ceeds also will be used for additional manufacturing 
facilities in the amount of $600,000; for additional inven- 
tory amounting to $400,000, and for additional working 
capital. 

Southwest Merchandise Mart, Inc., Wichita, 

Kans. 

July 1 (letter of notification) 99,900 shares of common 
stock fo be offered to the public at $3 a share. Under- 


writers—Clayton Securities Corp., Boston; Estes, Snyder _ 
Co., Inc., Topeka, Kans., and Sills, Minton & Co., Chi- . 


cago. Proceeds—To rehabilitate buildings reconverted 
from war production, and for business expansion. 


®@ Southwestern Investment Co., Amerillo, Texas 


July 17 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of $20 par | 
5% convertible cumulative preferred stock. Offering— — 


Price, $20 a share. Underwriting—Schneider, Bernet & 
Hickman, Dallas, Tex. To furnish additional capital. 


Spiegel, Inc., Chicago (7/31) > 
June 19 filed a maximum of 329,580 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & Co., 


Chicago. Offering—Common stockholders of record July . 
12. are given the right to subscribe to the new stock at - 
the rate of %th of a share for each share held at - 
Proceeds— . 


$22 per share. Rights expire July 30. 
$3,050,000 to pay off. short-term bank loans; $1,400,000 


to acquire all of the capital stock of a corporation own- ~ 
ing and operating a large home-furnishing store; $750,000 © 


to pay the annual instalment on its 242% serial notes; 
balance, working capital. 
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State Street Exchange, Boston, Mass. 


cumulative income bonds, due 1961. 


Ayer. 
bonds to two banks which hold two first mortgages on 


all of the company’s real estate and the remaining $1,- 
000,000 of the bonds will be offered to the company’s 


stockholders in the ratio of one bond for each unit of 
3% shares of stock held. Unsubscribed shares will be 
sold to underwriters. 


Sary repairs to its real estate. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ontario, Can. 


March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public hy 
amendment. 


corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc. (8/6) 


July 17 filed 197,500 shares of common stock. 
writers—Glore, Forgan & Co. 


holders. 


Sun Ray Drug Co., Philadelphia (8/7) 


* July 3 filed $2,000,000 of 15-year debentures. 
rate by amendment. 


lic offering price. Price by amendment. 


; g 
Darby, Lansdowne, Wayne, and Media, Pa. 


Sunray Oil Corp., Tulsa, Okla. (7/25) 


- June 24 filed $20,000,000 20-year debentures, due 1966, 
..and 1.000,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Under- 
writers are headed by Eastman, Dillon & Co. Offering— 


To be offered to the public. Price, by amendment. Pro- 


eeeds—Company will use $25,500,000 of the net proceeds 
* to retire 255,000 shares of 44%% cumulative series A 
' preferred stock at $100 a share and $13,029,250 to re- 
| @eem $12,350,000 of 15-year 335%4% sinking fund debén- 
* tures, due 1959, at 105%. The remaining proceeds will 
> be used to reimburse its treasury for expenditures to 
- be made in redemption of its 44%% preferred on July 17 


at $41.50 a share plus accrued dividends. 


. Taylor-Graves, Inc., Saybrook, Conn. (7/25) 
_ July 12 (letter of notification) 44,300 shares of ($5 par) 


cumulative convertible preferred stock and 44,300 shares 
Offering—Price $6 a share for 
preferred and 75 cents a share for common. Underwriter 
Proceeds—For payment of notes, 


common stock (par 50c). 


. —Amos Treat & Co. 
mortgages and for general corporate purposes. 


® Televents Corporation of America, New York 


July 19 (letter of notification) 239,000 shares of capital 
of the total 150,000 are being sold on 
behalf of .he company and 89,000 on behalf of Mortimer 
Not under- 
Proceeds—For working capital with which to 
commence business, viz.: that of providing a television 


stock (par ic) 


* W. Loewi. 
written. 


Offering price, $1 per share. 


mewsreel service. 


' @ Thermionic Engineering Corp., Pompton Plains, 


July 19 (letter of notification) 900 shares of 5% cumula- 
Price, $100 per share. 


tive preferred stock (par $100). 
Noi underwritten. Proceeds—For working capital. 


Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. (7/25-30) 


June 20 filed 59,505 shares of common stock (par $2) of 


shares filed 45,905 are being sold on behalf of company 


July 1, 1946 filed $1,750,000 second mortgage 4% non- 
Underwriters— 
Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Charles F. 
Offering — Company will issue $750,000 of the 


Price to stockholders $27.50 a 
share and price to underwriters $26.50 a share. Proceeds 
—Company will pay $225,000 to the two banks holding 
its mortgages and the balance will be retained for neces- 


Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 


Under- 
Offering—The offering 
represents a part of the holdings of the present stock- 


Coupon 
Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & 
So. Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the deben- 
tures in part directly to the public and the balance to 
. eertain dealers (including the underwriters) at the pub- 
Proceeds—To 
_ pay outstanding indebtedness; for additional working 
pom and $358,000 to purchase the assets of Media - 
rt Stores, Inc., in Philadelphia, Norristown, Upper 


and 13,600 on behalf of three stockholders. Underwriter 
—Cruttenden & Co. Proceeds—For plant additions, 
improvements, etc., redemption of 6% preferred stock 
and working capital. 


Transwestern Royalty Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
June 25, filed 75,000 shares ($10 par) capital stock and 
subscription warrants for the stock. Underwriters—No 
underwriters. Offering—The stock will be offered for 
subscription to holders of capital stock of Transwestern 
Oil Co. at rate of one share of Transwestern Royalty 
stock for each 10 shares of Transwestern Oil stock held. 
Price—$12 a share. Proceeds—$750,000 to repay a 
bank loan; balance for working capital. 


® Tyson Bearing Corp., Massillon, Ohio 

July 16 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common. 
Underwriters—Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin; Holt, Col- 
lins & Ede; Hopkins, Harbach & Co. Offering—Price $9 
a share. For general corporate purposes. 


United States Plywood Corp., New York (8/13) 
July 11 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
Series A ($100 par). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To redeem 13,824 shares of cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series A, and 9,412 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred stock, Series B, at redemption prices 
of $106 and $105.50 a share, respectively. Balance to 
be added to treasury cash. 


United States Spring & Bumper Co., Los 
Angeles (8/1-2) 

June 24, filed 30,000 shares ($50 par) 44% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock and 80,000 shares ($1 par) 
common stock. Underwriters—Dean Witter & Co. Of- 
fering—To be offered publicly. Price—By amendment. 
Proceeds—Company will use $950,000 of net proceeds to 
retire long term bank loans; $750,000 to retire short term 
loans; about $400,000 for machinery and equipment; any 
yee to working capital. Business—Manufacture 

automobile leaf springs, bumpers, and fender guards. 


€ SS Powet & Light Co., Escanaba, 


July 18 (letter of notification) 5,500 shares of 4%% first 
preferréd stock series B ($50 par). Offering price, $50 
a share. Underwriter—First of Michigan Corp., Detroit. 
Proceeds—For enlargements and improvements of power 
plant facilities. 


Vacuum Concrete Corp., Philadelphia 


May 28 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price to public, $11 per share. Proteeds 
—To purchase additional equipment; to acquire assets 
of Vacuum Concrete, Inc., by retiring remaining out- 
standing stock and liquidation of its liabilities; to ex- 
pand and develop patents, and for working capital. 


® Velvet Freeze, Inc. (8/12) 


July 24 filed 203,500 shares of stock which are to be sold 
for the account of certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Sherck, Richter & Co., and Straus & Blosser. Offering— 
Of the total, 200,000 shares will be sold through the 
underwriting group at $8.50 a share, and 3,500 shares 
will be offered to ceriain employees at $7.50 a share. 


Virginia Dare Stores Corp., New York (8/1-16) 
July 3 filed 90,000 shares of 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, ($10 par). Underwriters—Newburger 
& Hano; Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., and D. Gleich Co. 
Offering—Underwriters propose to offer the shares in 
part to the public and the balance to certain dealers, 
among whom any underwriter may be included, at the 
public offering price, less certain concessions. Price by 


amendment. Proceeds—lIt is presently anticipated that 
$437,500 will be used to acquire the capital stock of Wil- 


liams Stores, Inc., and Levitt Millinery Co. The bal- 
ance will be applied to general corporate purposes. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 
June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $1— 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & Co., 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cents 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945. 


Weetamoe Corp., Nashua, N. H. 


July 15 filed 200,000 shares ($25 par) $1.20 cumulative 
pfd. stock, 100,000 shares of ($1 par) convertible stock 
and 650,000 shares ($1 par) common stock. Underwriters 
—Blair & Co., Inc., Reynolds & Co., New York and Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—-The pre- 
ferred and convertible stocks will be offered in units of 
one share of preferred and one-half share of convertible. 
Price by amendment. Proceeds—Weetamoe Corp. (Name 
to be changed to Nashua Manufacturing Co. prior to 
effective date of registration) was incorporated June 27, 
1946 to acquire the operating properties and certain 
other assets of Nashua Manufacturing Co. which was 
incorporated in 1823, The new company was organized 
at the instance of Textron, Inc., and is wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Textron Mills, Inc., which are promoters of 
the new company. Net proceeds, together with $2,300,000 
representing the proceeds from the sale of 50,000 shares 
of convertible stock to the underwriters and 525,000 
shares of convertible stock to Textron, Inc., at $4 a share, 
will be used as follows: approximately $13,000,000 for 
payment of a portion of the purchase price of the assets 
to be acquired from the old company, about $100,000 for 
ee expenses, and about $1,100,000 for working 
capital. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
May 21 filed 550,000 shares ($10 par) common stock to 
be sold at competitive bidding. Underwriters—By 
amendment. Probable bidders include Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Béane; White, Weld & Co.; e, 
Forgan & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); 
tat isconsin Co., and Dillon, Read & Co. Proceé 
com waidies sharés are % = an es tee er tS 

mpany of the Systém, and part by pref- 
erence stockholders of North West Utilities Co., parent 
of Wisconsin, Who elect to sell such shares of Wisconsin 
commori whith Will be distributei to them upon the 
dissolution of North West Utilities Co. 


Wyandotte Hotel Co., Inc., Kansas City, Kan. 
June 10 filed $1,000,000 of 30-year %% income deben- 
tures, due 1976, and 10,000 shares common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—No underwriting. The securities 
will be offered to the public through a campaign di- 
rected by the Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Kans. Offering—The securities will be offered to the 
public in units consisting of one $200 debenture and 
two shares of common at $210 a unit. Proceeds—Pro- 
ceeds, together with a loan, will be used for purchasing 
a site and constructing, furnishing and equipping a 
modern hotel of not less than 230 rooms. It is estimated 
the total cost will be $1,600,000. 


York (Pa.) County Gas Co. (7/26) 
May 8 tiled $1,700,000 first mortgage bonds, due 1976. 
Proceeds—Refunding. Bonds Awarded—lIssue awarded 
July 24 to A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., on bid of 100.3113 
for a 3%,% coupon. Reoffering expected at 101.92. 


Yonkers Electric Light & Power Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


June 28, 1946 filed $9,000,000 of debentures, due 1976. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Shields & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Offering 
—To the public. Price—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Proceeds—Refunding. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Air Commuting, Inc. 
July 16 possibility of same new financing seen if the 
Civil Aeronautical Board approves recommendations 
made by two of its €xaminers of company’s plan to es- 
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INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


tablish an extensive airplane commuting service radiat- 


® Airline Foods Corp., New York 

Aug. 13 stockholders will vote on authorizing an issue 
of $1,700,000 5% debentures and $3,000,000 54% con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25). Proceeds will be 
used to provide funds to acquire certain food and coffee 
companies and additional working capital. Herrick, Wad- 
dell & Co., Inc. will probably be principal underwriters, 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Aug. 24 stockholders will vote on creating an issue of 
500,000 shares of convertible preferred stock (par $100), 
of which it is proposed to offer 359,373 shares to stock- 
holders at rate of one preferred for each seven common 
held. It is expected that the dividend rate will be 3% % 
and the offering price will be $100 per share. Blyth & 
Co., Inc., will be uderwriter. 


American Bosch Corp. 
April 16 reported that Alien Property Custodian may 
shortly ask for bids on &35,000 shares (77.24%) of the 
stock of the corporation. Probable bidders include 
(Continued on page 528) 
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Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly), 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly). 


American Brake Shoe Co., New York 

July 18 company is planning to offer 199,101 additional 
shares of common stock about Sept. 20. Proceeds from 
this issue are to be used principally to finance the com- 
pany’s plant expansion program. Unless present plans 
are changed common stockholders will be entitled to 
subscribe for additional shares of common stock at $35 
per share on the basis of one additional share for each 
four shares held. The proposed record date for the 
determination of common stockholders entitled to re- 
ceive rights is Sept. 11 and they will have approximately 
30 days from Sept. 20 in which to exercise their sub- 
scription rights. 


American Clay Forging Co. 
July 14 stockholders voted a $275,000 bond issue to fi- 
mance an expansion program at the Tiffin, O., plant and 
to build a new one in Tyler, Tex. 


American Gas & Power Co. 


April 10 company (name to be changed to Minneapolis 
Gas Co.), under modified plan approved by SEC, reserves 
right to make public offering of not in excess of 874,078 
shares of new common stock. Probable bidders include 
White, Weld & Co., W. C. Langley & Co., Otis & Co. 


American Locomotive Co., New York 
Aug. 6 shareholders will vote on a proposal to redeem 
$20,000,000 outstanding 7% preferred stock. The plan 
calls for issuance of $10,000,000 of prior preferred and 
$10,000,000 of convertible second preferred with an over- 
all dividend rate not exceeding 444%. The plan would 
provide that each $100 par value share of convertible 
second preferred stock will be convertible into not more 
than 22/9 shares of common stock, or a total of not 
more than 222,223 shares of common stock. Probable 
underwriters include Union Securities Corp.; Blyth & 
ak Inc.; Eastman, Dillon & Co., and The First Boston 

rp. 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc. 

July 17, in connection with 3-for-1 split-up of 1,000,000 
Shares of capital stock voted on July 11, it is stated 
that the split-up is for the purpose of broadening the 
market for the corporation’s stock and thus facilitate 
the issue and sale of additional shares within the next 
few months to provide funds to meet enlarged capital 
requirements. Probable underwriters, if new financing 
is undertaken, include Emanuel Deetjen & Co., and 
Lehman Brothers. 


American Progressive Health Insur. Co., N. Y. 
July 10 (letter of notification) expected to be filed at 
early date for 60,000 shares of convertible preferred 
stock, with B. G. Cantor & Co. as underwriter. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. Probable 
bidders include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
July 9 the offering of 1,150,000 shares of common stock 
(now owned by American Gas & Electric Co., parent) 
seems probable in the fall, in compliance with the Utility 
Holding Company Act. Probable bidders include Mellon 
Securities Corp.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia 
May 7 stockholders approved proposal to increase the 
company’s indebtedness from time to time by additional 
amounts not in excess of $50,000,000 in aggregate. The 
purpose of the plan, it was said, is to place the company 
ina position to fund bank loans, add to working capital 
and to provide funds for capital expenditures. Probable 
underwriters include Smith, Barney & Co. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR. 

June 22 it was reported that one effect of the railroad 
freight rate adjustment is expected to be a stimulation 
of bond refundings. Among the roads whose refinancing 
programs may then crystallize, the Baltimore & Ohio is 

med as a leading prospect, now that all barriers to 
the consummation of its $500,000,000 debt adjustment 
plan have been eliminated. Other portions of the debt 
now thought to be attractive possibilities for a refinanc- 
ing operation besides the $76,900,000 of first mortgage 
4s and the $67,800,000 first mortgage 5s. There are 
$37,200,000 of Southwestern Division 5% bonds, $36,800,- 
000 Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & Western 4s, and $10,000,000 
Toledo-Cincinnati Division mortgage series A 4s. Prob- 
able bidders, if refunding operations crystallize, are 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 
April 16 stockholders authorized > ogra aged Com- 
pany contemplates refinancing one-third of outstanding 
funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,000) through sale of 
equal amount of bonds under new mortgage, through 
tga ro eredine ebay oo bidders include Harri- 

, Ripley 0., Inc.; Lee Higginso ‘ 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. - a 


Beam (James B.) Distilling Co. 
June 30 reported company planning some new financing 
with F.S. Yantis & Co., Chicago as probable underwriter. 


Boston Store, Chicago 


July 15 ownership of the Boston Store changed hands 
formally when a syndicate headed by Edgar L. Schnadig, 
Chicago, purchased all of the capital stock of the operat- 
ing company, the Boston Store of Chicago, Inc., and cer- 
tain real estate rights for $14,000,000. Funds for the 
purchase, in addition to the syndicate’s own money, 
were furnished by a secured loan of $3,500,000 from 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., a long term loan of $1,- 
500,000 from the First National Bank, Chicago, and $5,- 
000,000 in a short-term loan from the Union Securities 
Co., New York. To retire the short term loan the com- 
pany, it is said will issue preferred and common shares 
to be sold publicly through a syndicate headed by Paul 
H. Davis & Co., Chicago and Stroud & Co., Philadelphia. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co. 
April 23 stockholders voted to issue an additional 450,000 
shares of common stock when and if new capital is 
needed. Probable underwriters, Hincks Bro. & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Hornblower & Weeks. 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 


July 17 early registration covering the proposed offer- 
ing of $3,500,00 442% cumulative preferred stock and 
427,558 shares ($1 par) common stock expected. The 
shares to be offered are subject to approval by stock- 
holders of the proposed financing, including a 3-for-1 
split-up of the presently outstanding common stock. 
Proceeds will be used for expansion purposes. Negotia- 
tions between the company and certain stockholders and 
Reynolds & Co., investment bankers, have been com- 
pleted. 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 
June 26 it was reported that a refunding of the $21,- 
400,000 first mortgage 4% series A bonds of 1965 is seen 
as a possibility. Probable bidders include Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. 

June 11 stockholders voted replacement of the author- 
ized but unissued 50,000 shares ($50 par) $2.25 preferred 
stock with an equal number of new no-par $2 preferred 
stock wiih a stated value of $50. Initially it is planned 
that 35,000 shares of the latter stock will be issued. 
Company plans to issue an additional 175,000 shares ($1 
par) common stock of which there are now outstanding 
797,600 shares. Proceeds of the preferred and common 
stock sales are to be used to repay a $3,000,000 bank 
loan and to augment working capital. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

Pursuant to plan of Central & South West Utilities Co. 
and American Public Service Co. approved by the SEC 
a sufficient number of shares of Central & Southwest 
Corp., the new company, would be sold at competitive 
bidding to provide funds, not otherwise supplied, to 
retire outstanding preferred stocks of Central and 
American. Possible bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and First 
Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Century Manufacturing & Instrument Co. 
May 29 reported Estes, Snyder & Co., may underwrite 
offering of common stock following merger of Century 
and Continental Geophysical Service Co. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

June 18 reported that probably one of the early devel- 
opments when and if the merger of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry. and the Pere Marquetie Ry. is approved will be 
a refunding operation to take in the debt of both roads. 
C. & O., it is expected, will take steps to refinance the 
refunding and improvement 3%s, due in 1996, of which 
$37,500,000 series D and $27,600,000 series E were out- 
standing at the close of 1945. The Pere Marquette has 
outsianding $59,749,000 first mortgage 3%s, series D, 
due in 1980. At the ICC hearings in April on the merger 
proposal, W. H. Wenneman stated that refinancing of 
the Pere Marquette issue would be undertaken promptly 
following consummation of the merger. 


Chicago Milwaukee St. Paul & Pacific RR. 
Issuance by the road of $58,900,000 lower-coupon first 
mortgage bonds, proceeds from the sale of which would 
be used to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds. 1994, 
is expected to be postponed until late this year. Earlier 
plans were for the retirement of the bonds July 1. 
Three investment banking groups were set up to enter 
competition for any new offering, viz.: Kuhn, Loeb & 
nl Mellon Securities Corp., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 

c. 


® Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

July 22, in connection with plan of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Corp., filed with SEC, proposing to offer Cin- 
cinna‘i Gas for subscription to Columbia stockholders 
after split-up of Cincinnati Gas stock, it is proposed to 
sell any unsubscribed stock to underwriters. Probable 
bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc., and Mellon Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., and W. E. Hutton 
& Co. (jointly). 


Cities Service Co., New York 
July 17 it is suggested that when and if the outstand- 
ing debt is retired through proceeds of its utility equities, 
that preferred stockholders might be offered a new 4% 
preferred in exchange for the 9ld issues, in the amount 
of cail prices plus arrears (approximately $113,486,250). 


® Citizens Utilities Co. 


July 24 company is negotiating wiih investment bankers 
relative to the sale of a new long-term first mortgage 
bond issue, with which to retire $4,200,000 bank loan 
obtained to retire the 542% bonds of 1948, called for re-« 
demption Sept. 1, 1946. 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New York 
April 12 it was stated that in final step in recapitaliza-— 
tion program, corporation is expected to sell approxi- 
mately $110,000,000 debentures to pay off balance of 
senior securities and provide funds for property ex- 
pansion. Probable bidders include: Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; W. E. Hutton & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
July 3 company formally submitted to the New York 
Public Service Commission its plan to issue $290,000,000 
of new mortgage bonds as part of a plan to redeem 
$304,240,000 of callable mortgage bonds and debentures 
and $15,869,000 of non-callable mortgage bonds due in 
1948 and 1949—a total of $320,109,000 of long-term debt, 
The $290,000,000 of new mortgage bonds would be sold 
by bidding in three separate issues in rapid succession, 
the first two to be $100,000,000 each and the third for 
$90,000,000. After issuing the first series the company 
would then call its $179,240,000 of callable mortgage 
bonds and obtain discharge of mortgages covering $15,- 
869,000 of non-callable bonds. In another part of the 
plan the company proposes to refinance the outstanding 
2,188,890 shares of $5 cumulative preferred stock. Prob- 
able bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only), and Blyth & Co., Inc, 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
June 18 company requested the SEC to approve the 
disposal of a sufficient number of common shares at 
competitive bidding to raise $20,000,000. Probable bid- 
ders include Morgan Stanley & Cc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Shields & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. 

Consumers, a subsidiary of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., also proposes to increase the common 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares and to issue 3,623,432 
new common shares to its parent for the 1,811,716 now 
held by Commonwealth. 


Continental Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago 
June 20 stockholders voted to create a new issue 
of 5% convertible preferred stock which will be offered 
in exchange on a share-for-share basis for 7% preferred 
stock. All the 7% stock which is not exchanged will be 
redeemed on July 1 at $105. Each share of new stock 
will be convertible into two and a half shares of com- 
mon. 


Crawford Clothes, Inc., New York 
July 1 it was reported that The First Boston Corp. 
may underwrite the offering of preferred and common 
shares in September. 


Crown Drug Co. 
July 8 company is considering a plan to retire the 24,328 
shares of 7% ($25 par) preferred stock. 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 344s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp. 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


E!l Canada Columbia Mine Co. 

July 16 the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities 
took under advisement, following a hearing, the petition 
of company which seeks permission to sell in Massa- 
chusetts 50,000 shares of capital stock at $1 a share. The 
Department also took under advisement the company’s 
application for registration as a broker corporation to 
sell the stock and of A. O. Alden, the company’s Presi- 
dent, for registration as a salesman for the mining con-= 
cern, 


Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
May 3 company filed application with the Arkansas P. S. 
Commission for authority to issue $2,000,000 2%% first 
mortgage bonds due in 1976. Proceeds would be used for 
additions and improvements to the company’s properties 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Probable 
bidders include The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, Stua 
& Co. Inc.; Shields & Co. and Lehman Brothers. 


Engineering & Research Corp. 
June 14 reported company, manufacturer of air coupes 
contemplates the issuance of 300,000 shares of common 
stock, with Hemphill, Noyes & Co. as underwriters. 


Federal Light & Traction Co. 

An application proposing the merger of four New Mex 
ico subsidiaries of Federal has been filed with the SEC, 
Under the plan, New Mexico Power Co., Las Vegas 
Light & Power Co. and Deming Ice & Electric Co., would 
be merged into Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co. Albu 
querque’s name would be changed to Public Service Co 
of New Mexico. The merged company would have 524, 
903 shares ($7 par) common stock, all held by Federal 
which now owns.all the common stock of the subsidi- 
aries. The number of common shares resulting from 
the merger equals the number of Federal common shares 
outstanding. Public offering of stock expected. Prob- 
able bidders include E. H. Rollins & Sons; Rauscher 
Pierce & Co., Inc. Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Otis & Co., and Harriman Ripley & Co, 
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Feltman & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc. 

July 17, the merger of the Utah subsidiary of Felt- 
man & Curme Shoe Stores, Inc., into the parent com- 
pany has been approved by stockholders at a special 
meeting in Chicago. Holders also voted to replace the 
company’s $7 cumulative preferred stock, of which 13,465 
shares are outstanding, with a new 5% ($50 par) cumula- 
tive preferred issue. Preferred holders will receive one 
share of the new stock plus five shares of common for 
each preferred share. All common stock of the sub- 
sidiary, wholly owned by the parent firm, will be 
canceled. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore 
July 26 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
capital stock from 100,000 shares to 200,000 shares (par 
$10). The new stock will be offered for subscription 
to stockholders pro rata at $40 per share. The U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. (parent) has announced that 
it will exercise its right to subscribe to the s‘ock to 
which it is entitled and has agreed to purchase at $40 
per share any new stock not subscribed for by stock- 
holders. 


@® Foster & Kieiser 


July 29 stockholders will vote on proposed changes in 
the capital se‘up. Plans are for a new class of convert- 
ible preferred stock, an increase in common and retire- 

ent of the outstanding 38,580 shares of class A pre- 
ferred. The company would raise $2,500,000 by sale of 
100,000 new convertible preferred ($25 par) shares to 
be used in retiring the class A and for business oper- 
ations. 


Fresh Dry Foods Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
May 29 reported a registration statement covering 650,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $1). Expected to be 
filed at an early date with Newkirk & Co., New York, as 
principal underwriters. Public offering price about $5 
per share. 


General Bronze Corp., New York 

Aug. 15 shareholders will consider authorization of 
200,000 shares of serial preferred stock ($25 par) to 
provide for a $2,800,000 refinancing program and for 
additional working capital. An initial series of 115,000 
shares will be cumulative preferred at a dividend rate 
not exceeding 442% with provision for conversion into 
common for the first five years at approximately $30 
a share. Negotiations for the underwriting have been 
conducted with W. C. Langley & Co. and Aronson, Hall 
& Co. 


General Telephone Corp., New York 
pril 17 stockholders approved amendment to certifi- 
cate of incorporation modifying restrictions against in- 
g debt for capital purposes without specific stock- 
holders’ approval. Stockholders also approved amend- 
ment to authorize 175,000 additional preferred shares. 
Probable bidders include Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
urtis. 


Goldring Merchandising Co. 
May 28 reported prospective financing being discussed 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, as under- 
iters. 


Grand Union Co. 
May 23 reported directors giving careful consideration 
D a splitup of common shares and issuance of additional 
mew stock, but it is likely that no action will be taken 
before September. The management, it is said, is now 
making an exhaustive budget study to determine what 
additional capital will be needed to finance an expansion 
program. 
Gulf States Utilities Co. 
May 24 in connection with plan of dissolution of Engin- 
pers Public Service Co. part one of the plan calls for 
reclassification of common stocks of two subsidiaries, 
ulf States Utilities Co. and El Paso Electric Co., and for 
heir distribution to Engineers common stockholders. 
he Gulf States Utilities stock would be distributed 
ough issuance of rights. 


Hollander (A.) & Son, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Stockholders will vote sometime in August on splitting 

ommon stock 2-for-l and on authorizing an issue of 

$1,500,000 convertible preferred stock. Probable under- 
riter, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


July 2 company has filed a recapitalization plan with SEC 
pursuant to Section (11) E of the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. The plan differs in one essential from the 
inancing application filed with the Commission last 
April. It calls for complete cancellation of the interest 
held in the company by its statutory parents, North 
American Co. and North American Light & Power Co. 


These holdings comprise stock, dividend arrears certifi- 
cates, Central Terminal Co. notes and warrants to pur- 
hase an additional 300,000 Illinois Power common shares. 
The plan follows the financing application in providing 
or issuance of $10,000,000 of new preferred stock to raise 
unds for paying off the $11,596,680 of dividend arrears 
ertificates and in calling the existing $24,175,000 pre- 
erred stock for redemption in order to force its con- 
ersion into common on a basis of two shares for one. 
An underwriting will be arranged for the conversion in 
prder to sell the amount of common stoek needed to pay 
pff the preferred not tendered for conversion. Probable 
nderwriters include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Otis & Co., and the First Boston Corp, 


-Midwest States. 


Indianapolis (Inds) Power & Light Co. 


April 24 it was reported that company probably will 
replace its $32,000,000 first 3%s due May 1, 1970, with 
new lower-cost securities. Probable underwriters in- 
clude Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


International Dress Co. 


June 26 it was reported that company is planning some 
new financing. Otis & Co. reported as probable under- 
writer. 


Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 


May 21 pursuant to amended plan filed with SEC com- 
pany proposes to sell through competitive bidding $20,- 
000,000 new first mortgage bonds and such number of 
3,000,000 common shares as may be necessary to enable 
the company to carry out the provisions of the amended 
plan. Probable bidders include the First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); Dillon, Read & 
Co. Inc. (stock only). 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


July 9 it was reported that company may in near future 
refund its outstanding $38,000,000 bonds and 40,000 shares 
of preferred stock, with securities carrying lower coupon 
and dividend rates. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. (bonds only); The First Boston Corp.; 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Harriman, Ripley & Co. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Ohio 


Aug. 9 stockholders will consider an increase in com- 
mon and the issuance of a new preferred issue, the 
latter to consist of 125,000 shares, to be subordinate to 
the present 442% preferred. Probable underwriters, 
if any new preferred issued, Lehman Brothers, and The 
Wisconsin Co. 


Kingdom of the Netherlands 


July 11 it was stated that the forthcoming $50,000,000 
bond issue to be floated by the Netherlands Government 
in the American market by a syndicate of investment 
banking houses headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will carry 
an interest rate of 342% and will run 25 years. Although 
it was intended to file the issue with the SEC the week 
of July 19, the filing has been delayed due to unsettled 
market conditions. 


Koppitz-Melichers, Inc. 


July 5 reported company will shortly offer to its share- 
holders 128,697 common shares at $1 a share. Stock- 
holders will have the right to purchase three shares for 
every 25 owned as of June 27. 


Kansas Power & Light Co., Topeka, Kan. 


May 31 reported company probably will replace out- 
standing bonds and preferred stock with new lower cost 
securities. Probable bidders if securities are sold in- 
clude Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); The First 
Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.). 


Magma Copper Co. 

Aug. 29 stockholders will vote on increasing the auth- 
orized capital shares to 1,200,000 from 410,000. The addi- 
tional 790,000 shares, if authorized, will be offered later 
at prices and amounts to be determined by directors. 
The purpose of the financing is to provide for develop- 
ment and equipment of the company’s large low-grade 
San Manuel copper ore body in Arizona. 


@® Mar-Tex Realization Corp., Dallas 

July 21 stockholders have voted issuance of 150,000 
shares of common stock, on which rights have been 
issued to present shareholders, entitling them to buy 
one share of the new stock for each five shares held 
at $2 a share. Proceeds for working capital. 


Metal Forming Corp. 
May 29 filing of letter of notification expected in near 
future of 60,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
sold for the account of certain stockholders. First Col- 
ony Corp., is to be underwriter. Stock expected to be 
offered at $7.50 per share. . 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

May 3 it was reported that Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., through the purchase of $17,000,000 in common 
stock, would acquire full control of the Michigan-Wis- 
consin Pipe Line Co. Sale of the stock to Michigan 
Consolidated would be a part of the initial financing 
of the new company, which proposes to build a $71,- 
000,000 pipe line to bring natural gas from Texas to 
Michigan-Wisconsin’s proposal also 
contemplates issuance of $6,000,000 in 2% 5-year serial 
notes and of $34,000,000 in 3%% 20-year first mortgage 
bonds to complete the “initial financing.” The plan has 
yet to be presented to the SEC. Probable bidders of the 
bonds include Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
and Mellon Securities Corp. 


Mid Valley Distilling Co. 


July 18 reported early filing of common stock, with E. F. 
Gillespie & Co. as probable underwriter. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
July 18 SEC wil hold hearing on the proposal to change 
its authorized and outstanding common stock from a par 
value of $50 a share to $12 a share and increase the 
number of authorized common shares from 260,000 to 
1,150,000 shares, and incidental transactiens. The pro- 


t 


posed transactions are steps in a general program of 
American Light & Traction Co., the parent company, to 
effect compliance with the Holding Company Act’s pro- 
visions, which will ultimately result in the liquidation 
of that company and the distribution of its assets. 


National Container Corp. 
May 23 it was reported that company may refund its 
outstanding $4,300,000, 5% debentures due 1959 later this 
year with new lower-cost securities. Probable under- 
writers Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 


National Gas & Electric Corp., New York : 
June 11 company filed with SEC a voluntary plan of 
simplification and recapitalization calling for retirement 
of the company’s entire funded indebtedness through a 
series of financing operations. The plan provides, initi- 
ally, for redemption of the presently outstanding 5% 
first lien collateral trust bonds by using the proceeds 
of a new $2,100,000 secured bank loan, and the repay- 
ment of this bank loan with funds to be received by 
the corporation as a result of the refunding of the bonds 
of its wholly-owned subsidiaries—National Utilities Co. 
of Michigan, and Industrial Gas Corp. of Ohio. The new 
$980,000 first mortgage 3% bonds of the Michigan sub- 
sidiary would be sold privately at par and accrued inter- 
est through an investment group consisting of Battles 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; G. H. Walker & Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Smith, Landeryou & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Under the plan, National Gas & Electric also would 


dispose of its holdings in Norihern Indiana Fuel & 
Light Co. 


Newburgh Steel Co. 


July 16 reported company plans early registration of 
30,000 shares of 6% preferred stock and 30,000 shares 
of common, with O’Connell & Janareli as probable un- 
derwriters. 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
April 17 reported that company has under consideration 
the refunding of its $45,000,000 series C 3%s with issue 
of about same size carrying lower coupon rate. Probable 
1 Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Harriman, Ripley 
Oo. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
412% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidders, Morgan 
Stanley & Co., Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Ohio Public Service Co. 


May 28 it was reported that early sale by Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. of its common stock holdings of Ohie 
Public Service Co. was probable following the virtual 
completion of the refunding program of this subsidiary. 
This is one of the few remaining steps prior to com-— 
plete divorcement of the Cities Service Co. from the 
utility field in compliance with the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Okiahoma City 


Company contemplates at same time Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. sells its holding of common stock (in ac- 
cordance with SEC regulations) to sell approximately 
140,000 shares of new common stock, proceeds of which 
will be used to reimburse treasury and retire bank loan 
used in redeeming the 7% preferred stock. Probable 
bidders will include Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
June 7 directors authorized the management to prepare 
plans for refunding the corporation’s 200,000 shares (no- 
par) cumulative $5 dividend preferred. Blyth & Co. will 
probably be underwriters. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 8 it was stated that to help finance its $400,000,000 
postwar construction program, of which more than 25% 
will be expended this year, company plans to sell this 
fall a new issue of $75,000,000 debentures and to offer 
pro rata to preferred and common stockholders the right 
to purchase 328,125 shares of company’s common stock 
at par ($100). Proxy statements have been sent to share- 
holders concerning the authorization of the additional 
common shares and the giving of preemptive rights to 


both preferred and common stockholders to subscribe for 
or purchase shares. The debentures will be sold through 


competitive bidding. The prcebable bidders are Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Ine. 


@® Pfaudier Co. 

July 20 directors are considering plan to reclassify each 
share of non-callable 6% preferred stock into seven com- 
mon shares to facilitate acquisition of funds for future 
expansion. 


Portland General Electric Co. 
July 9 it was stated that the 236,819 shares of common 
stock (now owned by Portland Electric Power Co., 
parent) may be publicly offered later this year, in com- 
pliance with the Utility Holding Company Act. Prob= 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(Continued on page 530) 
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St. Louis (Mo.) Public Service Co. 

- April 19 the company petitioned the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to simplify its financial structure, 
including reduction in interest and sinking fund changes. 
Company proposes to retire current funded debt ($11,- 
640,683) and to issue up to $10,000,000 new bonds, 
limited originally to $6,000,000. Probable bidders in- 
clude White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and First 
Boston Corp. 


@ San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

July 19 some new financing will eventually be neces- 
sary in order to meet the cash demands of the company’s 
construction program, which calls for capital expendi- 
tures of some $12,000,000. Financing may be delayed due 
to delays in getting program under way. 


Savoy QOii Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
July 1 stockholders increased authorized common from 
150,000 shares (par $5) to 300,000 shares (par 25c). 
Shareholders will receive rights to subscribe to 100,000 
shares at not less than $2.50 a share. Remaining shares 
will be optioned to directors at same price. 


Southern Co., New York 
The Southern Co. (to be successor to Commonwaaith 
& Southern Corp.) proposes to sell for cash (w 
Commonwealth’s recapitalization plan becomes 
tive) sufficient common stock to realize $10,000,000, to 
be invested in Southern Co.’s subsidiaries and new 


construction. 


Southern Electric System, Inc. 
May 10 pursuant to substitute plan for retirement of 
preferred stocks of Electric Power & Light Corp., filed 
with SEC common stockholders of Electric Power & 
Light Corp., would be given rights to subscribe to United 
Gas Corp. common stock and stock of the new holding 
company Southern Electric System, Inc. The latter com- 
pany would be formed to hold the stocks of Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light Co., Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., and New Orleans Public 


Service Inc. 


Stetson (John B.) Co., Philadelphia 
July 5 company was reported negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mallory Hat Co. This transaction and other 
phases of the company’s expansion program will, it is 
said, necessitate a long-term loan of $2,500,000. 


Sun Chemical Co. 5 : 
June 18 reported that company plans early registration 
of $4,275,000 20-year sinking fund debentures and $1,- 
200,000 preferred stock, with Shields & Co. as under- 


writers. 


Textron, Inc. 
August 1 stockholders will vote on approving an increase 
in the authorized common stock from 1,700,000 to 4,000,- 
000 shares, split the common on a two-for-one basis, and 


reduce the authorized convertible preferred stock from 
500,000 to the 200,000 shares now outstanding. Directors 
also would be empowered to sell common stock for cash, 


. services or property, at their discretion. Probable un- 


derwriter, Blair & Co. 


Toledo (Ohio) Edison Co. 
May 28 it was reported that a refunding program is 
contemplated at an early date for this company to be 
followed later by sale at competitive bidding of the com- 
mon stock now held by Cities Service Power & Light Co. 


Tucker Corp., Chicago 

Tuly 11 the Securities and Exchange Commission ap- 
pleted negotiations with an investment house to un- 
derwrite an initial public issue of about $20,000,000 to 
finance his venture into the automobile filed with a 
rear-engine passenger car. The name of the investment 
house was not made public but it was stated an an- 
nouncement of the financing would be made public in 
about eight weeks. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 33ss of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Union Pacific RR. 

May 9 it was reported officials are considering the ques- 
tion of meeting the $100,000,000 first mortgage railroad 
and land grant 4’s due July 1, 1947. However it is felt 
maturity date is too far away to determine now whether 
issue will be paid off in cash or will be refunded. If 
company decides to refund through new issue probable 
bidders will be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


@ Union Railroad (Va.) 

July 23 company, which operates in Allegheny County, 
Pa., has asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $7,900,000 of first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series A, and to redeem two issues maturing 
on Sept. 1. The interest rate of the new 50-year bonds, 
dated Sept. 1, will be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders include Drexel & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


Verney Corp., Boston, Mass. 

July 3 the management has under consideration the 
simplification of the company’s preferred stock and debt 
structure. Nothing definite as to the types of securities 
that may be issued has been reached as yet. Under- 
writers may include F. S. Mosley & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Ladenburg, Thalmann Corp., and Lee Higginson 
Corp. 


Wabash Railway 
May 1 it was reported that company may possibly re- 
fund its $47,000,000 first mortgage 3%s of 1971 with a 
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lower coupon issue. Possible bidders incl Hal , 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. wae ee 


Waitt & Bond, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


June 12 it was reported company has under considera- 
tion a refinancing program. Announcement expected at 
early date. 


Waterman Airlines 
July 17 reported company contemplates new financing. © 
Company intends to conduct a non-stop air cruise be- 
tween New Orleans, San Juan, Puerto Rico and San 
Juan and New York. 


Western Maryland Ry. 


May 22 reported company working on plans to refinance 
$44,901,000 first mortgage 4s. Probable bidders include 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Western Pacific RR. 


April 11 ICC conditionally authorized company to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series B, due Jan. 1, 
1981, proceeds to be used to refund a like amount of 
first mortgage 4% bonds due Jan. 1, 1974, and held by 
RFC. Interest rate to be specified in bids. The direc- 
tors have rejected the conditions attached by the ICC 
but the company on May 27 filed a petiiion for recon- 
sideration and oral argument. Probable bidders include 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., -Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Shields & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh ; 
June 27 reported corporation expects.to complete within 
the next month or so a long-range financing. While the - 
type of securities to be used has not been definitely 
determined, present indications are that it will be a com- 
bination of stock and debentures. Proceeds will be used 
to pay off a recent $80,000,000 bank loan and for addi- 
tions to working capital. Probable underwriter, Kuhn, - 
Loeb & Co. 


White Auto Stores, Inc. 


June 24 reported an early registration of 75.000 shares 
of convertible preferred stock and 50,000 shares of 
common stock expected with First Colony Corp; 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.; B. V. Christie & Co.; Courts 
& Co., as underwriters. Preferred represents new fi- 
nancing, common being sold by stockholders. Expected 
preferred will be offered at $20 and common at $10 
per share. 


Wisconsin Public Service Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 20 it was reporied that Standard Gas & Electric 
Co. expected to sell at competitive bidding some time 
this year its holdings of 1,099,970 shares of common stock. 
Probable bidders include The Wisconsin Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
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Recent ripples on the surface 
of the short-term money market 
appear to have exerted only brief 
influence in the long-term corpo- 
rate bond market. And, what is 
more important, investment au- 
thorities are not inclined to look 
for any serious disturbance in 
that direction. 


The consensus seems to be 
that the adjustments which 
have been made in rates on loans 
to dealers in governments, on 
bankers’ acceptances and on 
commercial paper are merely 


realignment of charges which 
were thrown out of joint during 
the war by the necessity of 
meeting the Treasury’s require- 
ments. 

Moreover, the banks presumably 
can see looking ahead, that their 
chances for realizing large profits 
in investments, have been cur- 
tailed. Accordingly the stiffening 
in short-term money rates is re- 
garded as a move on their part to 
' bolster their earning capacity. 

A few days of mild unsettle- 
ment in Treasury issues and a 
mild disturbance in long-term 
corporates of the best quality 
measured the market’s response 
to the developments. Gilt- 
edge corporates backed off an 





recovered quite as quickly. 

Market observers noted the 
absence of any real liquidation 
and were disposed to ascribe the 
monetary let-down to the action 
of institutions in dropping their 
bids in the hope of catching a few 
bargains. But when these were 
not forthcoming bids were re- 
stored. 


Point to Telephone Issue 

The capital market, it was 
pointed out, received what might 
be termed the “‘acid test” almost 
simultaneously with the mark-up 
in short-term money rates, since 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s big $125,000,000 new money 
undertaking was brought out in 
the midst of the shifting. 

An issue of such size and ma- 
turity, 40-year debentures, could 
be sold, it was argued only if 
institutional buyers were satisfied 
with the outlook for the future of 
interest rates. 

The big undertaking was re- 
ported about half-sold on the 
first day of public offering with 
an additional 10% being taken 
the following day. But on Fri- 
day five large insurance com- 
panies came in for sizable 
blocks of the debentures with 
the result that it is now esti- 
mated that barely more than 
5% of the total remains un- 
changed. 

And this, it was noted, was no 
replacement undertaking but a 


straight new capital venture. 


Sunray Oil Corp. 
The largest new issue project 
slated for market this week, and 


due out either today or tomorrow 
unless conditions dictate a delay, 
is that of Sunray Oil Corp. 





$20,000,000 of 20-year sinking 
fund debentures and _ 1,000,000 
shares of $1 par common stock. 
Proceeds together with funds ob- 
tained through a ten-year $10,- 
000,000 serial bank loan would be 
used to retire $12,500,000 of 354% 
sinking fund debentures due in 
1959 and outstanding preferred 
stocks. 

Dealers reported an indicated 
demand for the debentures on 
the basis of preliminary in- 
quiries suggests a quick sale of 
that issue upon the opening of 
the books. 


Quiet Period Ahead 


From present indications it now 
appears that the investment fra- 
ternity is in for a brief spell of 
quiet. Once the big Sunray Oil 
financing is out of the way there 
is nothing much ahead until the 
latter part of August when the 
huge potential financing tied up 
with Armour & Co.’s capital over- 
haul will materialize. 

New series A preferred and 
cemmon will be offered initially 
to holders of the present $6 
cumulative preferred and com- 
mon holders. But any unsub- 
seribed portions of those issues 
together with new convertible 
preferred will be offered pub- 
licly. 

The roster, is of course, full to 
the brim with smaller undertak- 
ings, most of them senior and 
junior equities which could come 
whenever the market is: judged, 
right. But the rank and file an- 
ticipate at least a fortnight of 

relative quiet in which the oppor-. 





tunity will be afforded to clear 
away loose ends of recent issues. 


To Administer Refunds of Corporations 


The full membership of the 


15-man Council which has been 


set up within the Bureau of Internal Revenue to administer refund. - 
claims of corporations filed under Section 722 of the Internal Revenue — 
Code was made known on July 10 by Joseph D. Nunan Jr., Commis- 
sioner of In‘ernal Revenue, and Charles D. Hamel, Chairman of the 


Excess Profits Tax Council. 
erence to the creation of the 
Council appeared in our issue of 
June 13, page 3262, and mention 
of its plans appeared in these col- 
umns July 4, page 143. The an- 
nouncement July 10 said: 

“Although all basic interpreta- 
tions of Section 722 will be sub- 
ject to the Council’s review, the 
initial investigation of these 
claims will continue to be the 
function of the established field 
offices of the Bureau and this 
work is progressing without in- 
terruption in order to avoid de- 
lays in the eventual application of 
the principles determined by the 
Council.” 

The membership of the Council 
is as follows: 

Charles D. Hamel, Washington 
attorney, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil; Morton P. Fisher, Baltimore 
attorney; Charles P. Smith, for- 
mer judge of the Tax Court. Mr. 
Smith retired last month from the 
Tax Court after serving as one 
of its judges since its creation in 
1924; Henry J. Merry, New York 
attorney; William L. Kumler, Los 
Angeles attorney; Eric Louis Koh- 
ler, Chicago accountant; Frederic 
D. Utley, Chicago accountant; 
Peter Guy Evans, New York ac- 
countant; Donald Myrick, Santa 


Barbara; Calif., economist; Harold 
Arthur Eppston, Newark, N. d., 
accountant; R. Clifford Hall, 
Washington economist; William 
Bernard Paul, Denver revenue 
agent; Charles R. Johnston, Wash- 
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ington attorney; Henry J. Don- 
nelly, Jr., Washington accountant, 
and Clifford W. Stowe, Detroit 
revenue agent. 


Increase in NYSE 
Borrowings in June 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on July 2, that bor- 
rowings reported by member 
firms as of the close of business 
on June 28 aggregated $731,845,- 
197, as compared with the figures 
of $731,639,213 on May 31, Details 
as given by the Exchange, follow: 

The total of money borrowed 
from banks, trust companies and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities ex- 
changes, (1.) on direct obliga- 
tions of or obligations guaranteed 
as to principal or interest by the 
United States Government was 
$341,506,639 and (2.) on all other 
collateral $390,338,558, reported 
by New York Stock Exchange 
Member Firms as of the close of 
business June 28, 1946 aggregated 
$731,845,197. 

The total of money borrowed, 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business May 31, 1946, 
was (1.) on direct obligations of 
or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the United 
States Government was $324,012,- 
882* (2.) on all other collateral 
$407,626,331* with a total of 
$731 639,213*. 
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Economic Union 
By Holland and Belgium 


What may be the first step to- 
ward economic union for Western 


‘Europe has been taken by Bel- 
-gium and Holland, it was indi- 
cated in advices from the “Wall 
_ Street Journal” of July 19 from 


the Paris bureau which went on 
to say: 

Their governments-in-exile in 
September, 1944, 
signed an agreement looking for- 
ward to a tariff union in which 
Luxerbourg would automatically 
be included, since it had, before 
the war, been embraced within 
the Belgian tariff frontiers. 


Troubles stemming from the in- 
ternal reorganization of Belgium 
and Holland delayed progress un- 
tl early this year when negotia- 
tions were resumed. The talks re- 
sulted in an agreement to intro- 
duce a common tariff on Nov. 1, 
and, a year later, to abolish all 
tariff barriers between the two 
countries. 

To prepare the way for these 
reforms, there now has been con- 
stituted a joint body whose task 
will be to draft plans for coordi- 
nation of Beligum and Dutch agri- 
cultural and industrial resources 
transvort systems, prices, waves 
and _ colonial 
development programs, 


Introduction of the common 


’ tariff three months hence is to be 


the introductory chapter to the 
unien. 


This union will necessarily in- 
volve considerable transformation 
of the economy of each member. 
Officials of the joint group say 
it implies, among other things, 
that neither shall create new in- 
dustry if similar industry capable 
of meeting the union’s internal 
and external needs exists within 
the other country. 


Another Belgian Government 





WANTED 


Clearance Connection 


‘ Unlisted securities dealer de- 
. sites a clearance arrangement 
with New York Stock Ex- 
change firm. Can _ furnish 
some Stock Exchange and 
Curb Exchange business. Ad- 


Street 
Me Ue 


Station, 


New York, 














spokesman expressed hope. that 
neighboring countries will a 
to the union. Since Russia has 
taken stands in opposition to 
formation of Western economic 
bloes, France is unlikely to join. 
The British attitude is non-com- 
mittal and will probably govern 
that of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


For the moment, however, it 
remains to be seen whether Bel- 
gium and Holland are really pre- 
pared for the sacrifices without 
which sueh an economic union 
will be impossible. 


New York Rent Control 
Law insures 
Against Increases 


Misleading statements are be- 
ing used by certain organizatiors 
to undermine and discredit State 
housing rent control, it was 
charged on July 22 by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association 
of New York. “The most recent 
line of attack,” declared Thomas 
Jefferson Miley, Secretary of the 
Association, “was to claim that 
‘although New York State has a 
rent control law it does not in- 
sure against rent increases or at- 
tempted evictions. As a matter 


of fact,’ said Mr. Miley, “the 
State law does insure against rent 
increases to the same precise de- 
gree as did OPA. All the Federal 
regulations in force on June 30 
were continued in effect by the 
State Emergency Rent Commis- 
sioner in his Regulation No. 1. 
Any declaration which fails to 
recognize this fact is based on 
ignorance or is a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead,’ Mr. Miley 
added. 

“As to the alleged failure of 
the State law to insure against 
‘attempted evictions, the OPA 
did not insure against ‘attempts.’ 
What OPA did do, and what the 


State is now doing, is to inter- 
pose the provisions of the law to 


protect tenants from unwarranted 
evictions. This malicious distor- 
tion of facts is designed to dis- 
credit State control, and is par- 
ticularly deplored by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association 
which, in Dec, 1945, urged Gov- 
ernor Dewey to recommend a 
State rent control law.” 











underwrite and distribute. 








INVESTMENT BANKING EXECUTIVE 


Advertiser is interested in securing position calling for re- 
lieving partners or officers of securities firm of managing 
office or other responsibili ies and preparation of business 
producing letters and sales literature. Capable of handling 
meritorious business proposition at its initial stage and de- 
_ veloping it step by step to a point where it is suitable to 
Excellent background. Please 
' address advertiser: Box L25, Commercial & Financial Chron- 
icle, 25 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. 




















WANTED 
ASSISTANT STOCK TRADER 


A well established firm, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, requires the services of a young man, preferably 
25 to 30 years of age, to act as assistant to Department 
Manager, experience desirable but not esséntial. 
details regarding education, qualifications and experi- 
ence should be addressed by mail only te: 


vom ©. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Advertising 
131 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 


All 

















anere| Hodgson Officer of 


‘to cover cost of the stamps to be 


John N. Peyton, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. has announced that 
the Bank’s board of directors ap- 
pointed Thomas H. Hodgson. re- 
cently a Commander in the Navy, 
as Assistant Vice-President of the 
Bank. Before entering military 
service, Commander Hodgson was 
Assistant Counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


He entered military service as 
a Naval Lieutenant in April, 1943 
and, after the Naval indoctrina- 
tion course at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., and Naval military govern- 
ment studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was successively assigned 
to the Commander, Naval Forces, 
Europe, and to the Headquarters 
staff of Lt. General George Pat- 
ton, Jr., where he served with the 
Third U. S. Army in England and 
France. 


Following staff service at the 
Naval Training School at Prince- 
ton University and Civil Affairs 
Staging Area, Monterey, Califor- 
nia, Commander Hodgson was 
flown to Manila and Tokyo im- 
mediately after the Japanese sur- 
render, and there was a member 
of General MacArthur’s General 
Headquarters until his return to 


the States a short while ago. 
While in Tokyo he was in charge 


of the liquidation of 32 Japanese 
and foreign banks and Japanese 
exploitation companies. 


Smithsonian 
Commemorative 

Advices from Postmaster Al- 
bert Goldman at New York on 
July 18 stated that a 3-cent Smith- 
sonian Institution Commemora- 
tive Stamp will be first placed on 
sale at the Washington, D. C. Post 
Office on Aug. 10, 1946, to mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Mr. 
Goldman said: 


“This stamp will be printed by 
the rotary process in a maroon 
color and issued in sheets of 50 
subjects. The central design will 


be a reproduction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution enclosed in a 
single line border, with the words 
‘For the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Among Men” in two 
lines of dark Gothic lettering 
above. Directly beneath the cen- 
tral subject in white Gothic will 
appear the inscription ‘1846 — 
Smithsonian Institution — 1946.’ 
The denomination ‘3¢’ will be 
shown in the lower left corner 
and the words ‘United States Post- 
age’ in white Gothic lettering 
across the bottom, centered 
slightly to the right. 


“Stamp collectors desiring first- 
day cancellations of this stamp 
may send a limited number of ad- 
dressed envelopes, not in excess 
of 10, to the Postmaster, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C., with cash, money 
order, or postal note remittance 





affixed. Postage stamps and per- 
sonal checks will not be accepted 
in payment. 

“For the benefit of collectors 
desiring stamps of selected quality 
for philatelic use, the Smithsonian 
Institution stamp will! be available 
at the Philatelic Agency, Post 
Office Department, Washington, 
25, D. C., on and after Aug. 10, 
1946. To insure prompt shipment 


the Interior Department. 


pointed out that that was the big- 
gest of numerous shifts in “re— 
organization plan No. 3.” On July 
15, however, the Senate voted 45 
to 31 to disapprove the more im 
portant “Plan No. 1,” which was 
the President’s order consolidat- 
ing all housing bureaus into a 
single permanent National Hous 
ing Agency. 

The House had previously voted 
down all three of the plans sent 
to Congress by President Truman 
on May 16. Under the reorganiza-— 
tion act, all three would have 
gone into effect automatically at 
midnight July 15—60 days after 
submission—unless both Senate 
and House voted them down, 

The two plans which lukewarm 
assent of the Senate permitted to 
become law strengthen the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and make 
several minor consolidations of 
Government agencies, respective— 
ly. According to the Associated 
Press Washington accounts July 
15, scrapped along with housing 
features of “Plan No. 1” were 
clauses which would have: 


Put the Farm Credit Adminis— 
tration under the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp.; merged the Of- 
fice of Contract Settlement into 
the Office of Reconversion; set up 
a consolidated agricultural re-— 
search administration under the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The press advices continued: 

Earlier the Senate decided, by a 
secant vote of 40 to 37, to reject a 
House resolution blocking Presi-— 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
G.C.f- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHuRCH STREET 
New York 8, N. Y. 


The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 
One and three-quarters per cent 
(134%) payable October 1, 1946, 
to the holders of record at the close 
of business September 20, 1946; 
Common Capital Stock 
Three dollars ($3.00) per share 
pavable October 2, 1946; to the 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 20, 1946. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trast Company of 
New York, 








CuHarLes J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C, Wick, Secretary 


July 18, 1946 
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A dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of this Corpo- 
ration was declared payable 
Sept. 13, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record Aug. 29, 1946. 
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Checks will be mailed. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
July 19, 1946 








of mail orders to the agency, they | 
must exclude other varieties of 
stamps. The Philatelic Agency | 





does not ‘service first-day covers.” 
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Senate Action om Truman Reorganization Plans 
The Sénate on July 13 made possible one of the Administra- 
tion’s plans for merging and streamlining government agencies 
when, by a ballot announced as 37 to 30, it voted against a resolu- 
tion disapproving a plan for combining the Grazing Service and 
General Land Office into a single Bureau of Land Management in 
Fought bv Revublicans, the Associated 

Press in its Washington dispatch®— 





dential “Plan No. 2.” This merges 
the Children’s Bureau and other 
social agencies into the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The FSA _ reorganization is 
widely regarded as the Adminis~— 
tration’s preliminary move toward 
creating a new department of 
welfare with Cabinet rank. 

The measure transfers to FSA 
the Children’s Bureau of the La- 
bor Department, the Vital Statis— 
tics Bureau of the Commerce De- 
partment, the United States Em-~ 
ployes Compensation Commission 
and the Office of Education’s pro- 
gram of aid for the blind. 

“It will abolish the Social Se- 
curity Board, the Vocational Edu-— 
cation Board and certain other of- 
fices, transferring their functions 
to the FSA chief, who would be 
assigned two new $10,000 a year 
assistants. 

The third Presidential reorgani- 
zation plan, approved by the Sen-— 
ate on Saturday, will effect these 
changes, among others: 

Move the Marine Inspection and 
Navigation Bureau from Com- 
merce Department to the Coast 
Guard and Customs Bureau; put 
the Federal Crop Insurance and 
Commodity Credit Corps. under 
the Secretary of Agriculture; 
merge the paymasters and the 
quartermasters departments of the 
Marine Corps into a supply de- 
partment; abolish the National La- 
bor Relations Board function of 
taking strike votes, a measure al- 
ready ordered by Congress. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 











Southern 
Railway 
Company 


DIVIDCND NOTICE 


New York, July 23, 1946. 


A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75c) per share on 1,298,200 
shares of Common Stock without par value of 
Southern Railway Company, has today beén 
declared out of the surplus of net profits of 
the Company for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, payable on Monday, Septem- 
ber 16, 1946, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Thursday, August 15, 1946. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at ye 
addresses as they appear on the books of the 
Company unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


J. J. MAHER, Secretary. 























Burroughs 


180th CONSECUTIVE CASH 
DIVIDEND 


A dividend of fifteen cents ($0.15) a 
share has been declared upon the 
stock of BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY, payable 
September 5, 1946, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business July 
27, 1946. 

Detreit, Michigan, 
July 16, 1946 


_ 


Geo. W. Evans, 


Secretary 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 112 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the pre- 
ferred stock payable September 3, 1946, has 
been dec’ared to stockho.ders of record at the 
close of business August 5, 19°6 

SANFORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 








THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 
The Board of Diréctors at a meeting held 
July 24, 1946, declared a. dividend of 50c per 
share on the Class A stock, payable September 
15, 1946, to stockholders of record Augyst 15, 
1946. 
C. CAMERON, Treasurer 





New York, July 24, 1946. 
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Union and Non-Union Jobs 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson notes many workers do not understand simple fact that 
more there is produced the more there is to divide. Denounces 
“slowing down” on work as killing ambition which is spark plug of 
prosperity and advising if a worker is young and ambitious, he 
should preferbaly work for a non-union concern. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS.—I am down here on Cape Ann where I 


—to me the most 
mee Porn. the hills, 
woods, rocks 
and most 
wonderful of 
all—the ocean 
are the same 
as during my 
boyhood days. 
I even picked 
blue berries 
today at Dog- 
town Common 
from appar- 
ently the same 
bushes from 
which I picked 
them sixty 
years ago. At 
least, I got 
some from the same hidden spot 
at the junction of certain two old 
stone walls! 


Changes in 60 Years 

But many things are very dif- 
ferent. Of course, in my boyhood 
days there were no automobiles 
and I well remember the first 
telephone, electric light and even 
street car, which was pulled by 
horses. But perhaps the most evi- 
dent change is in the attitude of 
wage-workers and the fact that 
the. labor unions are apparently 
killing the efficiency and ambition 
of too many Cape Ann people. 

Most people believe in “cOllec- 
tive bargaining” between em- 
ployers and wage workers. This 
means that wage workers must 
combine and employ trained 
leaders to advise and fight for 
them. So far, so good. But every- 


one should also know that there 


Roger W. Babson 


beautiful spot in the world. Of course, 


». 
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are more goods to divide in wages 
only as more goods are produced. 
Wage workers are not primarily 
interested in money wages, but 
rather in what these wages will 
buy in food, clothing and shelter. 


Why Houses Are Scarce 


But why don’t these people here 
understand this simple fact? When 
talking with men on the wharves 
and factory steps, they agree that 
there is more to divide only as 
there is more produced. Yet, they 
keep on reducing hours and slow- 
ing down on their work. 

No wonder we cannot find 
houses in which to live. The brick- 
layers, carpenters and painters 
have so “slowed-down” their 
work that it now costs too much 
to build a house. By so-doing, 
these members of the building- 
trade unions are forcing up their 
own rents and are making it so 
much harder for their own chil- 
dren to find houses. 


Character Building 

But “increased costs” are not 
the worst part of labor’s mistake. 
The greatest danger rests with the 
effect of the “slowing-down” on 
the character of all workers in an 
industry. This present-day “slow- 
down” practice, not only raises 
the cost of living for every wage 
worker, but it lowers his self- 
respect and efficiency. It kills 
AMBITION which is the spark- 


plug of a happy and prosperous 
life. 


This unfortunate change in the 
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attitude of people is the biggest 
difference which I notice between 
the men of today and those of my 
boyhood days. Today, too many 
people want only to “ride in the 
cart’, instead of taking their turn 
at “pulling the cart”. This situa- 
tion is bad both for the com- 
munity as a whole and for those 
who allow themselves to “slow- 
up” in their work. The only way 
we can prevent higher prices is 
for all of us to work harder and 
produce more. 


Selecting Employers 


This brings me to give some ad- 
vice relative for whom to work. 
Would you, personally, be better 
eff working in an open or closed 
shop? Would you personally be 
better off working with a small 
unorganized concern or with a 
large fully-organized concern? I 
grant that each has certain ad- 
vantages and certain disadvan- 
tages, depending largely upon the 
character of the industry and your 
age, health, etc. But in closing let 
me give some rules which, per- 
haps, should be followed: 

1. If you are young and am- 
bitious, get a job with a concern 
where there is no labor union. If 
you are a good worker, you can 
get more rapid advancement with 
an unorganized concern. 

2. If you are over fifty years of 
age or not in very good health, 
you will be better off to join a 
labor union and get a job with a 
closed-shop concern. 

3. If you are middle-aged, but 
have good health — or vice versa 
—then join the union but get with 
an open-shop concern which ac- 
cepts both union and non-union 
men. 





Mail to Netherlands Indies 


It was announced on July 12 
by Postmaster Albert Goldman 
that he had received information 
that the existing mail service to 
the Netherlands Indies applies to 
the following destinations: 

“Island of Sumatra: Service 
available only to Medan, Padang, 
Palembang and Sabang; Island of 
Java: Service available only to 
Batavia, Bataviacentrum, Meester 
Cornelis, Buitenzorg, Bandoeng, 
Tjimahi, Semarang and Soerabaja; 
Other islands in the Netherlands 
Indies: Service available to all 
destinations.” 

The Post-office announcement 
also said: 

“Mail service comprises unreg- 
istered Postal Union (regular 
mail) for dispatch by surface 
means and by air up to a weight 
limit of 4 pounds 6 ounces. Ordi- 
nary (unregistered and uninsured) 
gift parcels may be sent up to a 
weight limit of 11 pounds. Busi- 
ness and financial communications 
are subject to the requirements of 
teh freezing control regulations of 
the Treasury Department, infor- 
mation concerning which may be 
secured by prospective mailers 
from the nearest Federal Reserve 
Bank or from the Treasury De- 
partment. 

“The ordinary (unregistered 
and uninsured) gift parcels are 
subject to the same conditions as 
were in effect prior to the sus- 
pension of the service and also to 
the following further restrictions: 
(1) Only one parcel per week may 
be sent by or on behalf of the 
same person to the same addres- 
see. (2) Contents are limited to 
nonperishable items which are not 
prohibited in the parcel post mails 
to Netherlands Indies. The par- 


cels and relative customs declara- 
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tions must be censpicuously 
marked ‘Gift Package’ by the 
senders, who must clearly state 
the contents and value on the 
customs declaration. 

“The export control regulations 
of the Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. (formerly 
the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration), are applicable to parcels 


for delivery in Netherlands 
Indies.” 
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Agreement on Peace Conference 
Greatest Achievement: Connally 


Chairman of Senate Foreign Relations Committee sees world want- 


ing peace. Lauds U. S. political unity in foreign affairs, and urges 


that we back up United Nations with strong military power. Up- 


holds Trieste Settlement. 


Senator Tom Connally (D., Tex.), Chairman of the Senate For- 


eign Relations Committee, and a 
denberg at the 
recent Paris 
Conference of 
the Big Four 
foreign min- 
isters, deliv- 
ered an ad- ~ 
dress in the 
Senate on 
July 19,in 
which he ana- 
lyzedthe 
progress and 
the problems 
relating to 
European 
peace. Sen- 
ator Connally 
expressed sat- 
isfaction with the agreement for 
a peace conference of twenty-one 
nations in Paris on July 29, and 
pointed out that although the for- 
eign ministers could reach no 
agreement with regard to the 
German and Austrian questions, 
the outlining of the Italian peace 
treaty and the proposal for the 
disposition of Trieste indicated 
progress toward a general peace 
settlement. As on former occa- 
sions, the Senator urged strong 
backing of the United Nations 
Organization by VU. S. military 
might as the best means for as- 
suring universal peace and pre- 
venting future aggression. 





Sen. Tom Connally 








—— along with Senator Van- 


The text of Senator Connally’s 
address follows: 

On June 15, there met in Paris 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to consider and undertake the 
drafting of peace treaties for Italy, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Finland. At the request of the 


| President of the United States and 


the Secretary of State, the senior 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Van- 
denberg, and I attended the con- 
ference as advisers to the Honor- 
able James F. Byrnes, the Secre- 
tary of State. 

After a session of four weeks, 
the Council recessed to await the 
meeting of a peace conference of 
the 21 nations who participated in 
military operations against the 
Axis Powers affected and who are 
therefore proper parties to the 
treaties. 

In the month’s deliberations, 
Secretary of State Byrnes ably 
and aggressively represented the 
views and the interests of the 
United States. The Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, per- 
formed his duties with great abil- 
ity, zeal and energy. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Senator from 
Michigan have already made elo- 
quent and comprehensive reports 
on the actions of the Council. On 

(Continued from page 539) 





N. Y. Reserve Bank Issues New 
Rules on Advances and Discounts 


Its President, Allan Sproul, sets forth in circular general informa- 
tion regarding credit facilities available to member banks. Regula- 
tions apply equally to Buffalo Branch. 


On July 12, the Federal Reserve Bank of New York issued Circu- 
lar No. 3109,e— 





signed by 
Allan Sproul, 
President of 
the insti- 
tution in 
which general 
information 
was furnished 
member banks 
for the use of 
Federal Re- 
serve credit 
facilities 
under Sections 
13, 13a and 
10(b) of the 
Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

The full text of the circular fol- 
lows: 


ADVANCES AND DISCOUNTS 
Under Sections 13, 13a and 10 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act 


To All Member Banks in the 
Second Federal Reserve District: 


This circular contains general 
information regarding our credit 
facilities available to member 


a 





Allan Sproul 


banks under sec.ions 13, 13a and 
10(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
with particular emphasis upon the 
procedure involved in obtaining 











such credit accommodation and 
upon the use of financial state- 
ments in connection therewith. All 
references to us apply equally to 
our Buffalo Branch, and banks in 
the territory assigned to the Buf- 
falo Branch are requested to seek 
credit accommodation directly 
from the Branch as in the past. 


Regulation A 


1. Advances to and discounts for 
member banks by Federal Reserve 
Banks are made in accordance 
with the provisions of Regulation 
A of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to 
which reference is made for com- 
plete details respecting such credit 
facilities. 

Rates 


2. The rates of interest and dis- 
count are fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Banks subject to review 
and determination of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. These rates are subject 
to change from time to time and, 
therefore, our rates are set forth 
in a separate circular pertaining 
only to rates. 


(Continued on page 536)~ 


Deficit Spending 
Causes Inflation 


By HON. H. C. DWORSHAK* 
U. S. Congressman from Idaho 


Mr. Dworshak lays the inflationary 
pressure to huge government deficit 
spending over last 15 years which 
has increased the currency in cir- 
culation over 500% and increased 
national debt by quarter of billion 
dollars. Despite promise of Presi- 
dent after V-J Day to balance 


‘budget notes a deficit in 1946 fiscal 


year of $22 billions. 


Full production and prevention 
of runaway inflation present a 
vital economic problem _ today. 
Many persons believe that contin- 
uance of OPA 
will check 
price advances 
while they 
completely ig- 
nore the basic 
factors which 
influence such 
trends. 

For the past 
15 years there 
have been 
huge annual 
deficits in- 
curred by the 
Federal Gov- 
ernment, thus 
increasing the 
currency in 
circulation by about 500%. Deficit 
spending was used extensively 
prior to the war, but increased 
materially during the past five 
years, despite peak tax collec- 
tions. From June 30, 1932 to June 


(Continued on page 541) 


Henry Dworshak 





*Extension of femarks of Con- 
gressman Dworshak in House of 
Representatives July 16, 1946. 
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While the country debates the question whether or not 
we shall control prices which have quite conclusively 
demonstrated their uncontrollability, the Administration— 
and, it must be said, a good many others—as stubbornly 
refuses to face the facts in international relations. “Progress” 
is supposed to have been made in Paris by the Foreign Min- 


isters of the “Big Four” powers. 


At any rate, thére are 


many who have found encouragement in what took ‘place at 
It is, indeed, possible that some headway 
of a minor sort was made... Far more certain is it; however, 
that fundamentals remain precisely where they weré before 
this gathering convened. Unfortunately, it must be added 
that the “report” of our Secretary of State to the American 
people over the radio early last week can leave no doubt 
that he, and we must suppose the Washington Administra- 
tion of which he is part, are still suffering from some strange 
form of international hallucinations. 


Take this rather widely quoted fragment of the Secre- 


that conference. 


tary’s address: 


While the Council made real progress toward peace with 
Italy and the ex-satellite states, it made no progress at all on the 


German and Austrian questions. 


Perhaps the time taken in 


discussion was not wholly lost, because our experience suggests 
that understandings, particularly with our Soviet friends, cannot 
be reached until we have gone through rounds of verbal combat, 
in which old complaints are repeated, past positions reaffirmed, 
differences accentuated and crises provoked. 

I am ready to believe it is difficult for them to understand 
us, just as it is difficult for us to understand them. But I some- 
times think our Soviet friends fear we would think them weak 
and soft if they agreed without a struggle on anything we wanted, 


even though they wanted it too. 


Cons.ant struggle, however, 


is not always helpful in a world longing for peace. 


The Soviets started the German discussion with a prepared 
statement on the draft treaty we had proposed to guarantee the 
continued demilitarization and disarmament of Germany for at 


(Continued on page 536) 









































From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 





If you have ever sat around and listened to the blow-off tell 
about the Big People he knew and how he could call them on the 
telephone and have them do things, you would appreciate just what 
Phil Murray and the CIO crowd generally, along with those frus- 
trated artists and writers, are trying to accomplish now in asking 
for another conference between Labor and Management under White 


House aus— 
pices. We 
think that we 
can state with 
a degree of 
positiveness 
that Mr. Tru-— 
man is not the 
slightest con- 
cerned. 

Aren’t these 
the boys who 
have been say-— 
ing oh, how 
they wish 
Roosevelt the 
Great were 
back; aren’t 
they the boys 











Carlisle Bargeron 


who have been saying that he was 
a small man, not big enough to 
carry on the great traditions of 
the Leader? Well, they will learn 
something that some of us oldsters 
have learned long ago and that is, 
that it doesn’t do any good to 
blow off your mouth. With Tru- 
man, the age of Brilliancy and 
Smart Cracks is over. 





® 

The facts are these: The CIO 
socio-political movement is on the 
wane. Phil Murray knows this. 
Walter Reuther knows this. The 
boys are getting frantic. They 
have thrived for years on their 
closeness with the White House, 
not as genuine labor leaders. In 
the past few weeks we have seen 
Mr. Murray, the poor old fellow, 
having words put into his mouth 
by Lee Pressman, a Brilliant; and 
Walter Reuther expressing them- 
selves on everything under the 
sun. They have been vocal on 
such unrelated matters to labor, 
as whether we should have a 
“civilian” or a “military” control 
of the atomic bomb. They have 
been articulate about what they 
would do if the OPA were not ex- 
tended. They have spoken freely 
on appointees to office which Mr. 
Truman made. They have been 
loud mouthed about candidates 
for public office. It is difficult, in 
fact, to look back upon any 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Wanted: A Degree of Sanity 


“Never before has the mortgage lending officer 
been challenged as he is today to adapt policy to 
major forces affecting it. The pressures are nearly 
all in the direction of further inflation of real estate 


prices, rising costs of 
extension of credit. 


construction and more liberal 
The volume of mortgage debt 


on homes in this country may increase in the next 
two years to staggering proportions. 

“Whether this volume of indebtedness, built up 
in a period of rising prices, high costs of construc- 
tion and shortages of both materials and labor, can 
be sustained when the liquid assets of the public 
have keen depleted by expenditures for goods of 
which they were deprived during the war, is a 
grave question of major fiscal importance. | 

“It would seem. the better part of wisdom to 
discourage, rather than encourage, the expansion of 
this mortgage debt on homes in a period such as the 
one through which we are now passing; to. urge 
the payment of debt and the conservative use of 
credit, reserving liquid resources to tide over any 
period that may lie ahead in which readjustments 
become necessary, rather than further extend debt 
and multiply purchasing power in a market starved 
for goods and glutted with funds. 


%: 


“The popular theme today is one which empha- 
sizes the high tenor of impending crisis and extrava- 
gant expenditure stimulated by further doses of 


credit as the cure. 


The warning counterstrains of 


caution, of buying within the limits of probable 
income, of borrowing within the reasonable capacity 
to repay, are drowned out or subdued. They must 
be emphasized by some one.’”—Ernest M. Fisher. 


They must be, indeed, or the course of ruthless 
events will take care of the matter—with results 


no one could wish. 





Wants a New Labor-Management Conference 


Group of engineers, economists, and others, some of whom were 
members of Collective Bargaining Associates, issue letter to Presi- 
dent Truman presenting reasons for a new labor-management con- 
ference and outlining basis on which it should be convened. 


On July 22, Morris L. Cooke, an engineer formerly of Philadel- 
phia, released a letter addressed to President Harry ‘S. Truman, urg- 


ing 
management conference. The let- 
ter was signed by 37 persons, 
comprising mainly engineers, 
economists and writers, some of 
whom were formerly members of 
the Collective Bargaining Asso- 
ciates. 
The text of the letter follows: 


Morris L. ‘Cooke 
Hay-Adams House 
Washington, D. .C 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Dear Mr. President: 

The first phase of postwar ad- 
justment between labor and man- 
agement has been reached, ard 
terminated. Observers agree that 
a-new stage will probably be 
reached early in 1947. In the 
present interim, we hope to see a 
return to the “rule of reason,” 
and to the traditional processes of 
union -management cooperation. 
We have time to make this return 
before a new period of adjustment 
be reached, if we do something 
about it—now. 

‘Some way must be discovered 
to interrupt the “slugging-it-out” 
methed of making adjustments. 
The task, of course, is to reach 
back into the springs of action in 
all men. The worker must see 
himself in a new relation to the 
Hob; and the manager must see 
himself in a new relation to the 

orker. Both must see them- 
selves in new relation to the 
nation. 

When the United States elected 
to adopt technology as its partic- 
ular field of activity, and to de- 
velop large-scale business with 
mass production, as its particular 
form, it also elected to submit to 
certain compulsions. These com- 
pulsions—or conditions for suc- 
céss—are: + 
" (1) Wages must be increased 





that he call a new labor-® 





progressively with increase 
in production. 

The consumer must share 
in prosperity with lower 
prices. 

There must be clear-cut 
“rules of the game” scrupu- 
lously obeyed. 

There must be well-tried 
team - play between labor, 
management and other eco- 
nomic groups. 


If any one of these compulsions 
is ignored, trouble ensues. If more 
than one is ignored, the situation 
is continuously aggravated. If all 
are transgressed, a condition, 
quite acute and alarming, devel- 
ops in the nation, bringing. it 
close to collapse. 

As a matter of fact, all of these 
conditions are now being trans- 
gressed: 


(1) Increases in wages are be- 
ing resisted with ardor. 

(2) The consumer is confronted 
with rapidly increasing 
prices destined to dissipate 
all savings. 

New “rules of the game” 
are not being made in an 
orderly fashion. 

(4) Class warfare is being sub- 
stituted for team-play. 

The fourth condition — team 
play—is the most important pre- 
requisite to prosperity, simply be- 
cause nothing toward accomplish- 
ing the other ends can be done, 
without cooperation, of all eco- 
nomic groups. The shortcomings 
of the President’s labor-manage- 
ment conference, in the fall of 
1945, presaged the present hour of 
trouble and confusion. It was evi- 
dent there that traditional oppo- 
nents were squaring off for a 
free-for-all. 


Strikes are a crude and inef- 
fective way of making economic 
adjustments. They are costly in 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 





money, to labor and management. 
They poison relations between 
employer and employee for 
months after the dispute. They are 
predicated upon an irrational ap- 
proach to labor - management 
problems, creating an atmosphere 
where men can neither think nor 
act intelligently. They create an 
environment in which the man- 
on-horseback and not the techni- 
cian takes the spotlight. Follow- 
ing the principle, force begets 
force, they pyramid arsenal upon 
arsenal until the heavy- super- 
structure tends to crack under its 
2wn weight, carrying all values 
to the scrap-heap. ‘ They force 
governmént into action, which is 
accomplished in heat, and often 
in resentment. 

Strikes are symptoms of dis- 
ease. They indicate a prevailing 
inability to adjust to swift tech- 
nological changes. They are in- 
dicative of direct failure to an- 
alyze the _ principal. industrial 
problem correctly. 

Some unions and some employ- 
ers have failed to see recent in- 
dustrial conditions accurately, and 
to assess accurately their new po- 
sition in the community and in 
the nation. When labor was only 
meagerly organized, and princi- 
pally on a local basis, a strike was 
not a community, or a national 
calamity. But with 15,000,000 or- 
ganized workers in every basic 
industry and also in raw materials 
industry, a strike can quickly be- 
come a national disaster. There 
is something morally repugnant 
when a handful of a few hundred 
thousand workmen or a few em- 
ployers can threaten starvation to 
a great city, or paralysis to na- 
tional industry. Only a momen- 
tous issue, and not a few cents 
difference in hourly pay, could 
justify the use of such a weapon. 


On the other hand, to seek to 
regulate the conduct of a great 
segment of the nation, by legisla- 
tion, when that legislation is dis- 
torted largely by hostile law- 
makers is a futile way to get con- 
formance. This is more evident 
when nothing is being done to 
curb the strikes of management— 
the refusal of makers of men’s 
suits to put goods on the market, 


or the refusal of corporations to | 
impartial 
adjudication without an assurance | 


accept arbitration or 


of higher prices. It is not just to 
seek to regulate labor by law 
without in turn regulating man- 
agement by law. 

Labor’s thoughtless use of 
strikes on a national scale; and 
management’s irresponsible use of 
strikes against the consumer, and 
efforts -of law-makers to regu- 
late conduct by legislation, will 
assiduously undermine collective 
bargaining. To undermine collec- 
tive bargaining is to undermine 
democracy. The principal process 
which differentiates democracy 
from. fascism is collective bar- 
gaining. 

Collective bargaining must be- 
come a genuine and vital instru- 
ment of preventing and of settling 
industrial disputes. 

But mock collective bargaining 
is an abomination, and in turn 
damaging to the genuine process. 
Real’ collective bargaining ~ has 
prominent characteristics: 


(1) Attitude. 

(2) Fact-finding. 

(3) Give-and-take. 

(4) Allegiance to industry, or 
shop. 

(5) Effect of award on national 

economy. 


Too little discussed is number 
(1) on this list. Both labor and 
management must have faith in 
the bargaining process, and must 
not try to use it as a weapon of 
warfare. There must be above- 
the-board conferencing with faith 
in reasoning, as opposed to faith 
in power politics. 

Please remember that such an 
early authority on scientific man- 
agement as Frederick W. Taylor 
stressed the need of change of 
heart in men if such labor-man- 
agement relations are to prevail. 
Taylor. said: 

“Now, in its essence, scientific 


management involves as com- 
plete revolution on the part of 
the workingman engaged in any 
particular establishment or in- 
dustry—a complete mental rev- 
olution on the part of these men 
as to their duties toward their 
‘work, toward their fellow men, 
and toward their employers. 
And it involves the equally 
complete mental revolution on 
the part of those on the man- 


ef the business, the board of 
directors—a complete mental 
revolution on their part as to 
their duties toward their fellow 
workers in the management, 
toward their workmen, and to- 
ward all of their daily problems, 
And without this complete men- 
tal revolution <n both sides sci- 
entific management does not 
exist. 

“The substitution of this new 
outlook— this new viewpoint— 
is of the very essence of scien- 
tific management, and scientific 
management exists nowhere un- 
til after this has become the 
central idea of both sides; until 
this new idea of cooperation and 
peace has been substituted for 
the old idea of discord and war.” 


Facts are the substance of bar- 
gaining. Nothing must be kept 
back. To undertake to bargain in 
the dark is fatuous. 

Collective bargaining must be 
based on give-and-take. If labor 
asks for concessions, it must be 
prepared to give in return for the 
concessions. 

The informing principle, o/ 
course, is allegiance to the in 
dustry, or to the shop. What is 
good for the industry. must in. the 
last analysis determine the award 
Neither labor nor managemen‘ 
should seek to dominate the in- 
dustry; the good of the industry 
must dominate each. 

Finally, what is good for the 
industry will in the last analysi: 
be determined by what is gooc 


the relation of that 
national economy. 

Here is the all-basic, and all- 
important principle: no individ- 
ual and no group is as big as the 
republic. 

We believe that if the forego- 
ing facts and principles become 
the substance of a new confer- 
ence between labor and manage- 
ment, it would be constructive for 
the President of the United States 
to call a new President’s labor- 
management conference. 

The following names were. at- 
tached to the letter: 

David C. Coyle, Washington 
D.C; Max Lerner, New York City: 
Wayne Morse, Washington, D. C.: 
George Soule, New York City; 
Sanford E. -Thompson, Boston, 
Mass.; Alvin H. Hansen, Boston, 
Mass.; Ray Stannard Baker, Am- 
herst, Mass.; Alice Hamilton, 
Hadlyme, Conn.; Wayne Coy, 
Washington, D. C.; A.G Mazerik 
New. York City; Fred H. Calvin, 
New York City; Henry F. Colvin. 
New York City; Royal Meeker, 
New. Haven, Conn.; Francis Good- 
ell, Washington, D. C.; Walter 
Rautenstrauch, New York City; W. 
Herman Greul, Greenwich, Conn.; 
Leo S. Rowe, Washington, D. C.; 
Cornelia S. Parker, Williamstown, 
Mass; Walter N. Polokov, Wash- 
ington, D. Cx Edward A. Fitzpat- 
rick, Milwaukee Wisc.: Ernest S 
Bradford, New York Citv; Norris 
M. Perris, Philadelphia. Pa.; Paul 
F. Brissenden, New York City: 
James M. Burns, Williamstown, 
Mass.; Alexander H. Frey, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Horace B. Drury. 
Washington, D. C; Robert P. 
Brecht, Philadelphia, Pa.; Percy 


S. Brown, Boston, Mass.; John A. 
Aldridge, Chicago, I11.; Jacob Bil- 
likoff, Philadelphia, Pa.; Irving 
Fisher, New Haven, Conn.; Stu- 
art Chase, Greenwich, Conn.; Ed- 
win E. Witte, Madison, Wisc.; 
John A. Lapp, Chicago, [il.; Ord- 
way Tead, Néw York City; Frank 
+ P. Graham, Chapel Hill, N. C., and 
'-Morris-L. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 


industry to 








for the nation as a whole, and by 


agement’s side —the foreman, | 


the superintendent, the owner : 
i |other items formerly exempt were 





GPA Limits Inventories 


In order to prevent withholding 
of raw materials and the finished 
products to take advantage of pos- 
sible price rises, the Civilian Pro- 
duction. Adminis ration on July 
17 issued regulations, to remain 
in force regardless of whether the 
Office of Price Administration is 
revived, limiting manufacturers’ 
permissible inventories on 18 
finished products. Twenty-seven 


brought under inventory controls 
because of heavy demand. The 
new inven ory ruling, according 
to advices from Washington to the 
New York “Herald Tribune,” pro- 
vides that manufacturers’ inven- 
tories of the listed materials and 
components shall be limited to 
either 30 days’ production or a 
practical working minimum, 
whichever is less. The “Herald 
Tribune” advices added: 

“The base figure may be either 
that of the immediately preceding 
30-day period or the average 
monthly production for the pre- 
ceding three calendar months. 

“The new order means that a 
manufacturer holding excess in- 
ventories must either curtail pro- 
duction or increase sales o cut 
down excess, which must be 
brought down to the terms of the 
order by Aug. 15. 

“Affected by this order are as- 
phalt and tarred roofing products, 
bedding products (including metal 
excess, which must be brought 
beds, innerspring mattresses, felt 
mattresses, box springs, coil, flat 
and fabric springs, dual sleeping 
equipment), building board (ap- 
plied to total stocks rather than 
individual items); wood and metal 
furniture, galvanized ware, gyp- 
sum board and lath, domestic 
laundry equipment, domestic me- 
chanical refrigera ors; metal win- 
dows, metal plastering base (metal 
lath), miscellaneous electrical ap- 
pliances, photographic equipment, 
cast-iron soil pipe, insect screen 
cloth, electric ranges, domestic 
sewing machines and domestic 
vacuum cleaners.” 


Half Millicn Germans 
Still Held by British 


Jack Lawson, British Secretary 
of State for War, told the House 
of Commons on July 16, that al- 
most 500,000 German prisoners 
are held throughout the British 
Empire by the British Army. This 
was made known in. a wireless 
message from London to the New 
York “Times” on July 16, which 
also said: 

There are 399,161 in the British 
Commonwealth and 118,000 others 
sre held by the Army in Germany, 
Italy and the Middle East. 


Richard Stokes, Labor, vigor- 
ously attacked the use of prisoners 
for “slave labor’ by Britain and 
other ‘Allies. Charging that the 
Labor Government was untrue to ~ 
its principles in passively accept- 
ing what he insisted was a Yalta 
agreement that permitted Russia 
to have 2,000,000 Germans for re- 
construction work, Mr. Stokes 
caid that the same kind of “beast- 
liness” was going on in Belgium 
and France. 





Senate Passes Bill to 


Delay Rubber Plant Sales 


Levislation which would extend 
indefinitely a ban against disposal 
of Government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants was passed by the 
Senate on July 11 and sent to the 
House. Approved on voice vote, 
according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, the measure 
would delay sale of the rubber 
plants until six months after a 
olan for their disposal had been 
filed with Congress bv the War 
Assets Administration. The Senate ~ 
was told by Senator O’Mahoney 
(D.-Wyo.) that the 30 days al- 
lowed. Congress to decide on 
policy after the filing of a WAA 
report June 18 was too short. 
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Sweden to Free German Assels to Allies 9 (AS Secu Schoo! Facpolic Unis 


After six weeks of negotiation, an agreement was reported | 


reached on July 18, by John H. Crider in a special dispatch 
Washington to the New York “Times,” 


rom 


between Sweden and the 


United States, Great Britain and France, under which the Swedish 
Government will aid the Allies in accounting for all German assets 


in Sweden, turning over to the Allies approximately 74% 


$77,000,000. This compares, Mr.¢ 
Crider points out, with the earlier 
Swiss agreement under which the 
Allies recovered only 50% of 
Swiss agreement under which the 
Allies recovered only 50% of 
Swiss-held German assets. 

The report to the “Times” 


stated that part of the Allied re- 
covery, from the estimated $104,- 
000,000 of German assets in 
Sweden, will be in the form of 
two contributions to be paid from 
funds of the Swedish treasury 
amounting in all to $35,000,000. 
Mr. Crider added: 

Thus although the Allies will 
receive only $42,000,000 directly 
from the German assets, they will 
obtain an additional $35,000,000 
from the Swedish treasury to 
make a total recovery of $77,- 
000,000 against the total German 
assets of $104,000,000. 

The two contributions agreed 
upon are as follows: 

(1) $14,000,000 to be paid to the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Refu- 
gees to be used for the rehabilita- 
tion and resettlement of: non-re- 
patriable. victims, of German ac- 
tion, as agreed at the Paris Repar- 
ations Conference. With about 
$11,000,000 to be obtained from 
Switzerland for the same purpose, 
the goal of $25,000,000 set by the 
Paris conference: will have been 
met, requiring no. further contri- 
butions from other neutrals such 
as Spain and Portugal. 

(2) $21,000,000 for the aid and 
rehabilitation of countries devas- 
tated in the war and which were 
represented at the Paris Repara- 
’ tions Conference. 

Under’ the Paris reparations 
formula, the division of German 
assets recovered from external 
sources was to be divided between 
the Allies on a percentage basis, 
28% each to Great Britain and 
the United States, about 15% to 
France, and the balance in small- 
er percentages to the other Allies 
attending the Paris conference. 

On that basis the United States 
_ will recover about $2,265,000 from 
the Swedish-held German assets. 

United States officials said the 
Swedes had strongly questioned 
~ the legality of the Allied demand 
’ for custody of the German assets, 
as had the Swiss before them, but 
- that the Allies had countered with 
a moral claim, which they had as- 
serted in addition to their claim 
of legality. The Swedes were said 
to have accorded more respect to 
the moral claim than to what they 
regarded as a mere pretense of le- 


- gality. 
Mr. Crider’s dispatch contin- 
ued: 
Other points of agreement 
were: 
(1) The United States, which 


has already eliminated its war- 
time biacklist against certain 
Swedish nationals, agreed to re- 
lease about $200,000,Q00 of Swed- 
ish funds, which were blocked 
during the war. 

(2) Sweden agreed to return to 
the Bank of Belgium about $8,- 
000,000 of gold placed in Sweden 
by Germans, and to repatriate 
any other gold that can be iden- 
tified as of foreign ownership. 

(3) Of the total German assets 
in Sweden, the negotiators recog- 
nized $42,000,000 of it as the re- 
mainder after settlement of 
Swedish clearing claims against 
Germany, and it was agreed that 
this amount would be spent, un- 
der the Allies’ direction, for- the 
supply of the German economy. 
To this extem the three Allies 
will be assisted in their: consider- 
able contributions to the mainte- 
_ mance of the German economy 
pending its return to a, self-con- 
taining basis. The purchases 
' agreed upon will not. be limited 
‘ to the Swedish markets. 

(4) The Allies agreed to com- 





or 1pout 








pensate Sweden for any iosses 01 


lamage done to Swedish prop- 
erty in Germany that may be re- 
moved by the Allied Govern- 


ments for reparations. It was 
thought that some German plants 
would involve Swedish interests. 
The Allies also agreed to compen- 
sate German owners in German 
currency for the’ properties in 
Sweden taken over by Sweden 
and the Allies as external enemy 
assets. 


Commission to Study 
US College System 


Calling for “an examination of 
the functions of higher education 
in. our democracy and of the 
means by which they can best be 
performed,” President Truman on 
July 13 appointed a 30-member 
national commission on higher 
education, headed by George F.. 
Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, to investi- 
gate the best means by which the 
over-burdened college system can 
best accomplish its purposes. The 





following are the points listed by | 


the President as those which he 
would like to see the commission 
deal with: 

“Ways of expanding educational 
opportunities for all able young 
people. 

“The adequacy of curricula, par- 
ticularly in the fields on imnier- 
national affairs and social under- 
standing, 


“The desirability of establishing | 


intermediate technical institutes. 
“The financial structure of: 
higher education.” 

The President invited Mrs.. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt to serve on 
the commission, and designated 


Dr. Francis Brown, director of the! 


higher education division of the. 
American Council on Education, 
as Executive Secretary. Other 
members of the commission, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ad- 
vices from Washington, include: 
Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor 
Washington Universiiy, ‘St. Louis. 


Harold W. Dodds, : President 
Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Earl. MacGrath, Dean. of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University 
of lowa, Ames, Iowa. 

Algo D. Henderson, President 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Fred D.. Patterson, President 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Sarah Blanding, President Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mil.on.. Eisenhower, President 
Kansas State. College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

The Very Rev. Frederick G. 
Hochwald, Director of Higher 
Education Division, National Cath- 
olic- Welfare Conference. 

Horace M. Kallen, Dean of the 
graduate faculty of political and 
social science, New School for 
Social Research, New York City. 


Alvin Eurich, Vice-President 

Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Goodrich White, President Em- 
ory University, Emory University, 
Georgia. 

John Emmons, President Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Henry A. Dixon, President: Web- 
er Junior College, Ogden, Utah. 

Ordway Tead, President Board 
of Higher Education; New York 
City. 

T. R. McConnell, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harry K. Newburn,. President, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


George Stoddard, President Uni- | 


versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Martin R. P. McGuire, Dean ef 





Lewis Jones, President Benning- 
ton Coliege, Bennington, Vt. 
Fred J. Kelley, retiring director 


tion, United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
President Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Presi- 
dent American Jewish Congress. 

Harold Swift, Chairman board 
of trustees, University of Chicago. 

O. C. Carmichael, President 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Mark Starr, Education Director 
International Ladies’ Garmen,. 
Workers Union. 

Murray D. Lincoln, President 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. 

Douglas S, Freeman, Editor of 
“The Richmond News Leader.” 

Agnes Meyer, Journalist and 
social worker, Washington. 


Eisenhower Says U.S. 





The House Military Affairs 
Committee on July 10 voted ap- 
proval of.a. bill, already. passed by 
the Senate, which would provide 
25,000 more officers than the 
Army. now has, Approval of the 
“measure came after Gen. Dwight 
D.. Eisenhewer told the Commit- 
‘tee, according to Associated Press 
Washington advices, that he be- 
lieved that the United States must 
maintain an army of about $800,- 
000 men for the next 15. to 20 
years, compared with 188,000 in 


on legislation to permit doubling 


regular 
50,000, 


army from 25,000 


dicated desired strength, General 
Eisenhower estimated, would re- 
quire 80,000 officers, of whom 50,- 
000: would be Regular officers. and 
the others temporary officers on 
active .duty. Of the 50,000 Reg- 
ulars, 27,500 would. be. assigned to 
the Air Forces, 11,000 to the 
Ground Forces and. 11,500 to the 
Service Forces. The Associated 


Press.added: 


Many of the new officers, he 
ROTC and .officer candidate 


every opportunity should be given 
to men to rise from the ranks and 
beGome officers. Only in that way, 
he declared, can the Army be’ 
truly democratic. 

The General said he does not 
believe the Military Academy at. 
West Point should. be enlarged to 
provide all the additional officers. 

“The source of Army officers. 


Point,” he said, adding that he 
believed in the old military adage 
that “every private has a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack.” 

“We are getting woefully short 
of officers,’ he said, and unless: 
the situation is corrected promptly 
ti is “going. to embarrass us very 
badly.” 

While the Army now has thou- 
sands of temporary officers on ac- 
tive duty, he explained, it may 
lose some of the best unless hope 
for 
be held out. 

“It’s the most important single 
personnel problem I have,” he 
told the Committee. 


Mail Service to Korea 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced ‘on July 15 that informa- 
tion has. been received that the 
existing mail service to Korea 
applies. to ordinary letters, post 
cards, “printed matter”, and or- 
dinary gift parcels only. Mr, Gold- 
man added: 

“Samples, small packages, or. 
other classes of Postal Union ar- 
ticles, except letters, post cards, 
and ‘printed matter’ are not ac- 
‘ceptable for mailing to Korea at 
this. time.” 

A previous, item regarding Mail 
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of the division of higher educa- | 


1939, and asked favorable action ‘ 





said, would be products of the- 


j schools. He asserted his belief that } 


|\few weeks. 


should never be exclusively West, 


permanent commissions can’ 


Service to Korea appeared in our- 











The State 











of Trade | 








The current situation in steel 
scrap field is that of a pseudo free 


markets and in the iron and steel 
market. While price controls have 


been off for two weeks, steelmakers and most scrap brokers and 
dealers have refrained from taking any important price action, ac- 
cording to “The Iron Age,” national metalworking paper. 


This attitude was based on the fact th 
legislation ®— 


trend price control 
would take and the _ possibility 
that any unseemly rises might 
have contributed to the passage 
of strict price control. Practically 
all steelmakers have been and 
are against the return of rigid 
price control and they favor a 
free market where proper costs 
can be balanced out with price 
increases which they claim would 
be based on a fair profit pattern. 

So far in the steel and scrap 
industries the “hold the line” tac- 
tics have been substantially suc- 
cessful. To think that this state 
of suspended animation in price 
action will continue if OPA dies 
permanently and price legislation 
is abandoned, is completely to ig- 
nore the past history of steel and 
serap prices. 


The basic fear in the steel in- 
dustry which firmly believes 
higher prices are warranted to} 
take care of past increased costs 
is that once price controls are 
eliminated iron and steel scrap 
will reflect the full play of a free 
market-and soar to much higher 
price levels. In the period before ! 
price. controls were. slapped on 
price quotations, the price of No. 1! 
heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh | 
rose rapidly to.$26 or more a ton 
and would have advanced farther | 
had-.it not been for the freezing 
action. 


Now steel firms are fearful that 





| some 


at it was unknown what 


— 


fered rather than to reduce opera- 
tions—at least this has been the 
normal trend in free markets be= 
fore the war. 


Despite the seriousness of the 
scrap and pig iron supply situa- 
tions the steel ingot rate for the 
countiy this week advanced % a 
point to 89% of capacity. While 
governmental authorities 
have gone so far as to say that the 
steel ingot rate may drop 30% 
within the next two weeks be- 
cause of the dearth of scrap, such 
a decline seems quite improbable, 
Similar statements were made 
during wartime days, but subse— 
quent events failed to prove their 
validity. 

The American Iron and Steef 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of 
the steel capacity of the industay 
will be 89.3% of capacity. for the 
week beginning July 22nd, as 
against 87.9% one week ago, 87.2% 


‘one month ago and 90.7% one 


year ago. This represents an in— 
crease of. 1.4 points or 16%. ov 
the preceding week. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent te 
1,573,800 tons of-steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,549,100 
tons one week ago, 1,536,800 tons 
one month ago, and 1,661,300 tons 
one year ago. 


Electrical Production—The Edi- 


history. will repeat itself and that. son Electric Institute reperts that 


scrap prices may soar much higher 


| than before the war in view of the’ 


dissipation of scrap supplies dur- 
ing wartime operations. A sharp 
rise in the price of scrap, coupled 
with certain advances in other raw 
materials, would put steel com- 
panies far behind in the relation- 
ship of their prices to costs. To 
compensate for such a situation, 
steel firms would be forced to 
make substantial advances on 
practically all steel products. 


the output of electricity rose te 
4,156,386,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 13, 1946, from 3;741,- 


, 006,000 kwh. in the preceding 


week. 


Consolidated Edison Co, of New 
York reports system output of 
179,000,000 kwh. in the week end— 
ed July 14, 1946, compared with 
163,300,000 kwh. for the corre= 
sponding week of 1945, or an im- 
crease of 9.6%. Local distribution 





Steel scrap movements today : 
are primarily shipments on old 
contracts and few new orders. 
have been taken during the past 
Some large scrap 
brokers and dealers have sold 
tonnages at old OPA ceilings in 
an effort to retain trade relation- 
ships with their customers. Steel 
companies, on the other hand, 
have not only been reluctant but 
have refused to place new busi- 
ness at any price level above the 
old OPA ceiling. 


Steel consumers whose opera- 
tions generate scrap as a byprod- 
uct have been just as anxious to 
know the future of the price con- 
trol trend as have been dealers 
and brokers in the scrap trade. 
These sources have felt that if 
they let their scrap supplies go at 
the old ceiling prices only to see 
price controls eliminated, they 
would face definitely higher 
prices for steel products which 
they purchased. Some scrap on 
hand should controls be eliminat- 
ed permanently would serve as, 
a good bargaining point or at, 


| least a compensation for higher 


steel prices. 


If OPA is resurrected this week 
there should be a= substantial 
movement of scrap through trade. 
channels, but there is a good 
probability that the amount un- 
covered will fall short of tonnages 
now being mentioned in the trade 
as representing “hold-back”’ scrap. 
If price controls are definitely. 
eliminated from the country’s 
economy this week the pressure. 
for holding the line against scrap, 
price advances may be dissipated) 
‘by the action of some companies 





of electricity amounted to 170,- 
700,000 kwh. compared with 159,- 
200,000 kwh. for the correspond— 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 7.3%. 


Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended July 13, 1946, te— 
taled 895,080 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced, 
This was an increase of 215,295 
cars or (31.7%) above the preced— 
ing week and 11,537 cars, or 1.3% 
above the corresponding week for 
1945. Compared with the similar 
period of 1944, a decrease of 8,= 
821 cars, or 1.0%, is shown. 

Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
tion — Paper production in the 
United States for the week ended 
July 13 was 95.2% of mill capacity, 
as against 61.1% for the preced— 
ing week and 88.5% in the like 
1945 week, according to the Amer= 
ican Paper & Pulp Association, 
Paperboard output for the current 
week was 87% against 70% in the 
preceding week and 90% for the 
corresponding week a year ago. 


Increase in Business Failures — 
Rising in the week ending July 


118, commercial and industrial fail- 


ures were twice as numerous as in 
the comparable week of last year. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports 25 
concerns failing as compared with 
15 in the previous week and 12 in 
the corresponding week of 1945. 
Three-fourths of the week’s 
failures involved liabilities of $5,— 
000 or more. These large failures 
numbered: 18; up from the 11 re- 
ported last week and more than 
double the eight reported in the 
same week a year ago. Small fail- 
ures with losses under $5,000, a& 
seven- this week, also. showed: & 





whose -need for serap -is..so-great- 
that higher prices would be of- 
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least a quarter o2 a century. 
The “Soviet statement reveals) 
how hard-pressed ine Soviets) 
were’ to find real objection to a} 
treaty which gives them the 
assurance thet Germany should 
never again become a threat to 
their security or to the security 
of Europe. 

I do'no believe that the So- 
viets realize the doubts and sus- 
picions which they have raised 
in the minds of those in other 
countries who want to be their 
friends by the aloofness, cool- 
ness and hostility with which 
they have received America’s 
offer to guarantee jointly the 
continued disarmament of Ger- 
many. 

Had America been a party to 
such a guarantee after World 
War I, World War II would 
never have occurred, and the 
Soviet Union would never have 
been attacked and devasta‘ed. 

Is German militarism going to 
be used as a pawn in a struggle 
between the East and the West 
and is German militarism again 
to be given the chance to divide 
and conquer? 


It seems to us that a tragi- 
cally unrealistic conception of 
the existing situation is re- 
vealed here—a lack of under- 
standing, or an unwillingness 
to face facts, whichever it is, 
of which Russia is all too 
ready to take full advantage. 
Whatever may have been 
true in 1919, and whatever 
may have been the supposi- 
tions or beliefs at that time, 
it can scarcely be better than 


urgent and ultimately dan- 
gerous situation. 

It is childish to entertain 
such ideas about Germany, it 
is folly of the most hazardous 
sort not to recognize Russia 
as by far the most likely and 
by far. the most dangerous 
threat to peace during the 
coming decades. Britain en- 
tered World War II ostensibly 
to save a free Poland from 
the depredations of Hitler. It 
can hardly be that British in- 
terests areibetter served by a 
Poland enslaved to the Soviet 
Union. The Nazis without 
question had designs on much 
of eastern and _ south- 
eastern Europe, to say noth- 
ing of ambitions extending 
beyond these regions. In all 
this, Britain plainly saw a 
threat to its Empire at many 
points. The threat of Russia 
with these same designs, and 
in actual control of much of 
the territory in question, can 
scarcely be pleasing to those 
who direct the destinies of 
the British Empire. 


There is considerable terri- 
tory between the _ present 
boundaries of Russia and 
France, even between the 
limits of direct Russian con- 
trol and the borders of 
France, but this latter coun- 
try must be only a little, if 





childish to assume that a res 
vival of German militarism, 
of German imperialism, or of 
German aggression  consti- 
tutes one of the major world 
hazards in this year of our 
Lord, 1946. As a matter of 
fact, the course of events for 
more than a dozen years after 
1919 demonstrates that, what- 
ever the danger of further 
real trouble from Germany, 
it did not have its roots in 
failure to “demilitarize” Ger- 
many, or to render that coun- 
try impotent during the years 
immediately following the 
last World War, but rather 
arose, first, from the harsh 
terms imposed and, second, 
from the inability of France 
and Britain to act promptly 
and vigorously more than a 
decade;later in accord with 
the spirit if not the letter 
of understandings between 
them. 





Russia and Germany Now 
the Threat 


‘But whatever may have 
been true a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, it is worse than 
childish to suppose that the 
major threat to future peace 
in the world today is to be 
found in a revivified, unified, 
militarily powerful, design- 
ing,: imperialistic, aggressive 
Germany, cunningly “divid- 
ing” ‘and. conquering Russia, 
France; Britain, and the 
United States! The fact of 
the matter is that even if 
some’'such Germany as this 
appeared to be within even 
remote. probability (not to 
Say possibility), we should 


any, less afraid of a powerful, 
aggressive, imperialistic Rus- 
sia than she was of Germany. 
The relations between Russia 
on the one hand and the 
“democracies” of Western Eu- 
rope on the other are marred 
by essentially the same cir- 
cumstances which formerly 
characterized the relations of 
these latter powers with Ger- 
many, and to these we must 
add, first, that many of the 
Russian leaders are ideolog- 
ical proselyters with mission- 
ary zeal and, second, that the 
schemers in Moscow have re- 
peatedly shown that they well 
know how to make use of all 


‘this to promote their impe- 


rialistic designs. 


Germans Under Russian 
Orders 

Whatever Russia may or 
may not now be willing to do 
or agree to do, it may safely 
be taken for granted that that 
part of Germany which is 
under Russian control will 
not, so long as Russia has con- 
trol of it,j.develop into any 
hazard to*Russia. The real 
danger there is of an entirely 
different saver. It is that 
German | nicians, and Ger- 
man organizing capacity will 
be effectively employed to 
strengthen Russia industrially 
and in a military way. What 
the locale of such develop- 
ments is likely to be, we have 
no way of knowing, of course, 
and probably it is of second- 
ary importance in any event 
whether the plants and other 
equipment and organizations 





still be faced with a far more 


are located in what until 1945 
was Germany or elsewhere. 


— 


| What we may be sure of is 
‘that it will not be avail- 
able for German operations 
|}against Russia, but will be 
| available to Russia for what- 
ever purposes she wishes to 
make of it. Nor would Rus- 
sia remain long in ignorance 
of developments elsewhere in 
Germany which might threat- 
en her safety, nor be long in 
doing something about it. The 
notion that somehow Ger- 
many might maneuver her- 
self into a position of ‘“divid- 
ing” and conquering both 
Russia and her allies may be 
set down as silly. Great Brit- 
ain has merely been aiding 
one of her rivals to destroy 
another of her rivals—and 
the second state of that coun- 
try is far worse than the first. 

The truth of the matter is 
that we have become heavily 
involved in a world situation 
in which Russia and a group 
of satellite nations stand face 
to face with another group of 
powers of which we are by 
far the strongest and most 
formidable. If, presently, 
strife between these two 
aggregates of power ensues— 
which God forbid—German 
machinations will have noth- 
ing to do with it. Our own 
interests are not involved, or 
only very slightly involved, 
but it is much more difficult 
for us to keep aloof than it 
would have been when World 
War II broke out in 1939. 
What appears to be necessary 
for future world peace is for 
Russia to be satisfied at least 
with what she has already 
got and to put a prompt end 
to meddling in the affairs of 
other peoples. This need— 
and the apparent lack of any 
prospect of filling it—is the 
real danger today. Can it be 
that this fact is not under- 
stood in Washington? 


U. S. Bastille Day 
Salute to France 


As France celebrated Bastille 
Day on July 14 in the traditional 
manner, a recorded speech by 
President Truman was broadcast 
by the State Department, and the 
words of greeting were replied to 
by Premier -President Georges 
Bidault, who said that “we are 
old friends who may quarrel oc- 
casionally as old friends do. But 
it is from the depths of my heart” 
he said that he replied to Presi- 
dent Truman’s “noble, moving 
message.” 


The special message of Presi- 
dent Truman, as reported from 
Washington by the Associated 
Press, said in part: 

“In spite of her losses and the 
destruction of her territory for 
the second time in 25 years, 
France remains in the front line 
of the free nations of the earth, 
proclaiming today the same prin- 
ciples of liberty and of respect for 
the individual as those in whose 
name her people spoke 157 years 
ago. 

“On this day—a day bright with 
the achievements of the great 
French Republic and with the 
deeds, suffering and sacrifice of 
her valiant people—I am happy 
to address you, Mr. President, in 
the name of the United States of 
America, my best wishes and fra- 
ternal salutations.” 








Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. Issues New 
Regulations on Advances and Discounts 


(Continued from first page) 


Authorization of Officers 
to Borrow 


3. Before a member bank ob- 
(ains an advance from us, or dis- 
counts its bills receivable with us, 
it should file with us a duly cer- 
tified copy of a resolution adopted 
by its board of directors author- 
izing specified officers to obtain 
such advances and to discount 
such bills. A member bank may 
obtain from us a suggested form 
(Form Cr. 65) setiing forth the 
text of such a resolution which is 
continuing in character and cov- 
ers all advances and discounts de- 
scribed in this circular which are 
available to member banks. 


Advances 

General Procedure 

4. Under the Federal Reserve 
Act (hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Act’’) we are 
authorized to make member banks 
advances or loans of varying ma- 
turities not exceeding four months, 
the maximum maturity depending 
on the type of collateral. Each ad- 
vance or renewal thereof is made 
on the basis of a written applica- 
tion which should be submitted to 
us in duplicate on a form pre- 
scribed by us. The borrower’s ob- 
ligation is evidenced by a prom- 
issory note, on our Form Cr. 24, 
payable on the date _ specified 
therein. The note and both coun- 
terparts of the application should 
be signed manually in ink by an 
authorized officer (or officers) of 
the borrower, and the note should 
be delivered to us with the ap- 
plication. All collateral for the 
advance should also be delivered 
to us with the application unless 
it is already in our possession. All 
securities serving as_ collateral 
should be in such form, or accom- 
panied by such instruments, that 
they may be readily transferred to 
us without further action by the 
borrower. Upon the maturity of 
the borrower’s promissory note we 
will obtain payment of the note by 
charging the borrower’s reserve 
account with the amount of the 
note. In the absence of other 
instructions, and except as stated 
in paragraph 22, all collateral for 
the advance will be returned 1o 
the borrower upon payment of the 
advance. 


Renewals 

5. Whenever a member bank 
desires that an advance to it, 
other than an advance on eligible 
paper, be renewed in whole or in 
part, the member bank should 
submit to us a new application in 
duplicate and a new promissory 
no‘e (on Form Cr. 24) in the 
same manner as if it were apply- 
ing for a new loan. If a member 
bank desires the renewal of an 
advance on eligible paper, the pro- 
cedure described in paragraph 12 
should be followed. 


90 Day Advances on Direct Obli- 
gations of the United States 


6. Under the thirteenth para- 
graph of section 13 of the Act and 
section 2(b) of Regulation A we 
may make advances to member 
banks, for periods not exceeding 
90 days, secured by direct obliga- 
tions of the United States. Ap- 
plication for such an advance 
should be made on Form L. & D. 
130. 


90 Day Advances on Eligible Paper 


General information 

7. Under the eighth paragraph of 
section 13 of the Act and section 
2(a) of Regulation A we may 
make advances to member banks, 
for periods not exceeding 90 days, 
secured by notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, or bankers’ acceptances 
which ‘are eligible for discount or 
for purchase by Federal Reserve 
Banks under the Act. 


Application 





8. Application for such an ad- 
vance should be made on our 





Form L. & D. 129A. In case there is 
insufficient space in Schedule A 
on the face of the application or 
on the reverse side of the applica- 
tion to list all the eligible paper 
that is to be pledged as collateral, 
the remaining eligible paper 
should be listed on a separate 
form (Form L. & D. 129C) which 
should be attached to and made 
a part of the application. The ap- 
plication should be accompanied 
by financial statements as pro- 
vided in paragraph 25, 


Amount and maturities of paper 


_ 9. The total amount of the elig- 
ible paper listed on Schedule A 


should equal or exceed the amount 


of the advance for which applica- 
tion is being made. If possible, all 
pledged paper should have ma- 
turities at least three days beyond 
the maturity of the advance for 
which application is being made, 
i.e., beyond the maturity date of 
the promissory note (Form Cr. 
24) of the member bank, in order 
to minimize the substitution of 
collateral prior to maturity of the 
advance. If additional collateral, 
other than eligible paper, is to be 
furnished as margin, such addi- 
tional collateral should be listed 
in Schedule B on the reverse side 
of Form L. & D. 129A. In case there 
is insufficient space on Form L, & 
D. 129A, the remaining additional 
collateral should be listed on 
Form L. & D. 129C which should 
be attached to and made a part of 
the application. 


Negotiability of paper 

10. Negotiability is essential to 
eligibility, and we cannot accept 
paper_which, by reason of any 
provision, alteration or omission, 
is not negotiable under the nego- 
tiable instruments law. 


Endorsement of paper 

11. If any paper pledged as col- 
lateral for an advance is payable 
to the order of the applying mem- 
ber banks, the paper should be en- 
dorsed in the name of the apply- 
ing member bank over the manual 
signature in ink of an authorized 
officer of the bank. 


Renewal application 

12. Application for a renewal of 
an advance secured by eligible 
paper should be made on our 
Form L. & D. 129B. If it is un- 
necessary to make substitution for 
any of the paper initially pledged 
to secure the advance, the sched- 
ules on Form L. & D. 129B need 
not be filled in. If, however, the 
member bank desires to substitute 
collateral, due to the maturity of 
pledged paper or for other reasons, 
the new paper to be pledged 
should be listed in Schedule A 
on Form L. & D. 129B and the 
initially pledged paper to be with- 
drawn should be listed on Sched- 
ule C (Form L. & D. 129B). In 
case there is insufficient space in 
Schedule A on Form L. & D, 129B 
to list all the new paper to be 
pledged, the remaining new paper 
should be listed on Form L. & D. 
129C which should be attached to 
and made a part of the applica- 
tion. Financial statements should 
be furnished as provided in para- 
graph 25. Schedule B of Form L. 
& D. 129B need not be used un- 
less new ineligible paper or other 
collateral is to be pledged to se- 
cure the advance. If any of the 
collateral listed in Schedule B to 
the original loan application is to 
be withdrawn from pledge, it 
should be listed in Schedule C. 


15 Day Advances on Obligations of 
Certain Federal Instrumentalities 


13. Under the eighth paragraph 
of section 13 of the Act and sec- 
tion 2(b) of Regulation A we may 
make advances to member banks, 
for periods not exceeding 15 days, 
secured by debentures or other 
such obligations of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks having ma- 
turities not exceeding six months 
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from the date of the advance or 
by bonds of the Federal Farm 


Mortgage Corporation or the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
which are guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest by the 
United States. Application for 
such an advance should be made 
on Form L. & D. 130. 


Advances Not Exceeding Four 
Months on Miscellaneous Col- 
lateral 

General information 
14. Under section 10(b) of the 

Act and sections 2 (c) and 2 (d) 

of Regulation A we may make ad- 

vances to member banks for pe- 
riods not exceeding four months, 
secured to our satisfaction by any 
of the classes of assets more par- 
ticularly described in seciion 2(d) 
of Regulation A. 


Application 


15. Application for such an ad- 
vance should be made on Form 
LL. & D. 131A, and should include 
in Schedule A thereof a detailed 
description of all the collateral be- 
ing offered. In case there is in- 
sufficient space in Schedule A on 
Form L. & D. 131A to list all the 
collateral being offered, the re- 
maining collateral should be listed 
on Form L. & D. 131B which 
should be a.tached to and made 
part of the application. Commer- 
cial, agricultural or industrial 
paper offered as collateral should 
be described by stating the names 
of makers and endorsers and the 
maturities. Underlying collateral, 
if any, held by the borrowing 
member bank as security to such 
paper should be itemized. All the 
colla.eral except readily market- 
able securities, should be sup- 
ported by financial statements, ap- 
praisals, certificates of title and 
other evidence of value sufficient 
to make possible a prompt deter- 
mination of value. If any paper 
pledged as collateral for such an 
advance is payable to the order of 
the applying member banks, the 
paper should be endorsed in the 
name of the applying member 
bank over the manual signature in 
ink of an authorized officer of the 
bank, 

Discounts 
General information 


16. Under the second paragraph 
of section 13 and the first para- 


graph of section 13a of the Act’ 


and section 1 of Regulation A we 
may discount for a member bank 
eligible commercial, agricultural 
and industrial paper which meets 
the requirements set forth in Reg- 
ulation A, including the require- 
ment that at the time of discount, 
commercial and industrial paper 
have a maiurity of not exceeding 
90 days and agricultural paper 
have a maturity not exceeding 
nine months. In addition, under 
the fourth and sixth paragraphs 
of section 13 and the second para- 
graph of section 24 of the Act and 
sections 1 and 6 of Regulation A, 
we may discount for a member 
bank eligible bills of exchange, 
bankers’ acceptances including 
dollar exchange accep ances, and 
notes evidencing loans made to 
finance the construction of resi- 
dential or farm buildings, which 
meet the requirements set forth 
in Regulation A. 


Application ; 

17. Application for discount 
should be made in duplicate on 
Form L, & D. 129A. Both counter- 
parts of ihe application should be 
signed manually in ink by an 
authorized officer (or officers) of 
the applying member bank. In 
case there is insufficient space in 
Schedule A on the face of the ap- 
plication or on the reverse side of 
the application to list all of the 
eligible paper that is to be dis- 
counted, the remaining eligible 


paper should be listed on a separ- 
ate form (Form L. & D. 129C) 
which should be attached to and 
made a part of the application. 
The application should be accom- 


panied by financial statements as 
provided in paragraph 25. 


Negotiability of paper 

18. Negotiability is essential to 
eligibility, and we cannot accept 
paper which, by reason of any 
provision, alteration or omission, 
is not negotiable under the nego- 
tiable instruments law. 


Endorsement of paper 

19. All discounted paper, 
whether or not payable to the or- 
der of the applying member bank, 
should be endorsed in the name 
of the applying member bank over 
the manual signature in ink of an 
authorized officer of the bank. 


General Information Regarding 
Advances and Discounts 


Computation of interest 

20. Interest for the actual num- 
ber of days involved, computed 
on the basis of 365 days to the 
year, will be deducted at the time 
of ihe making of the advance or 
discount. 


Payment of paper or other collater- 
al by obligors 


21. If a member bank, which| 


has discounted paper with us or 
has pledged paper or other collat- 
eral with us, receives any payment 
in respect of the paper or collat- 
eral while the paper or collateral 
is under discount or pledge with 
us, such payment shall be held in 
trust for us by the member. bank 
and shall be immediately paid 
over to us. 


Collection of maturing paper 


22. If paper which has been dis- 
counted by or pledged with us is 
payable at the member bank, or 
in the same city in which the 
bank is located, we will return 
the paper to the bank in time to 
enable the bank to make present- 
ment on the maturity date. Upon 
payment of an advance we will 
re.urn to the member bank all 
pledged paper which matures 
more than 10 days after the pay- 
ment of the advance. Unless 





pledged paper has already been 
lreturned to the member bank as 
istated above in this paragraph, or 
junless the borrowing member 
bank has made other arrangements 
with us within a reasonable time 
prior to maturity, all other matur- 
ing paper will be entered by us 
‘for collection in accordance with 
the provisions of our current cir- 
cular regarding the collection of 
non-cash items. Upon the matur- 
ity date of all discounted paper, 
we will charge the reserve ac- 
count of the member bank with 
the amount of the maturing paper. 
Upon the maturity date of all 
pledged paper which matures be- 
fore the maturity date of the ad- 
vance for which it is pledged, we 
will charge the reserve account of 
the member bank with the amount 
of the maturing paper, and the 
amount of the advance will be re- 
duced accordingly, unless the 
member bank pledges other paper 
satisfactory to us in substitution 
for the maturing paper. Upon re- 
ceipt of advice of payment of ma- 
turing paper which we have en- 
tered for collection we will credit 
the. amount of payment to the 
reserve account of the member 
bank. 


Prepayment ‘of advances and re- 
purchase of discounted paper 


23. At its option a member bank 
may pay all or part of any advance 
at any time before the stated date 
of maturity, or it may repurchase 
from us any eligible paper which 
we have discounted for it. In the 
event of such prepayment or re- 
purchase we will rebate the un- 
earned interest. In the event of 
a reduction in our discount rate 
between the date of the making of 
the advance or discount and the 
date of such prepayment or re- 
purchase the unearned interest 
will be rebated at such lower rate. 


Advances to others than member 
banks 
24. Under the thirteenth para- 
graph of section 13 of the Act, we 
may make advances to individuals, 
partnerships and corporations (in- 








cluding non-member banks) for 
periods no: exceeding 90 days, se- 
cured by direct obligations of the 
United States. If any person de- 
sires to obtain such an advance we 
will be pleased to furnish prompt- 
ly upon request the - necessary 
forms and advice with respect to 
their use. 


Financial Statements 


When required 

25. Financial statements are re- 
quired by us with respect to any 
customer whose paper is offered 
to us by a member bank in 
amounts aggregating $1,000 or 
more. Statemen:s may also be re- 
quired in connection with an of- 
fering aggregating less than $1,- 
000, particularly when the paper 
offered by the member bank con- 
sists largely of items aggregating 
less than $1,000 per customer. 


Composition of statements 

26. Financial statemen‘s need 
not be in any special form but 
should consist of a complete and 
reasonably detailed balance sheet 


‘and profit and loss statement and 


a reconciliation of the net worth 
or surplus account. We may find 
it necessary in some cases to re- 
quest additional information 
where we deem it desirable for a 
better understanding of the finan- 
cial condition and operations of 
a borrower. Since comprehensive 
information is usually contained 
in financial reports prepared by 
public accountants, such reports 
should be submit:ed to us if they 
are available. Financial state- 
ments may be submitted on forms 
which we have developed for the 
use of member banks and their 
customers, which are referred to 
in greater detail in paragraphs 33 
through 37. 


Certification 


27. Statements furnished us 
should be duplicate originals, or 
copies, of the original s.atements 


bank. The statements furnished 
us should bear the following cer- 
tificate of the member bank, 


signed by an authorized officer: 


“This is a true copy of the 
original signed financial state- 
ment held in our files.” 


Date of statements 


28. Our determination of ihe ac- 
ceptability of paper can be made 
properly only upon the basis of 
current financial information. 
Paper offered tous should be sup- 
ported by a balance sheet as of 
the end of the last fiscal year and 
by a statement of profit and loss 
and reconciliation of net worth for 
the fiscal year. If a more recent 
balance sheet and a more recent 
statement of profit and loss and 
reconciliation of net worth are 
available they should also be fur- 
nished us. 


29. When statements of several 
related parties are submitted, as 
in the case of a parent or holding 
company with subsidiaries or af- 
filiates, it is preferable that the 
balance sheets of the various 
parties be prepared as of the same 
date and ihat information con- 
cerning operations cover the same 
periods. 


Unfavorable developments 


30. If there are any materially 
unfavorable developments in the 
affairs of a borrower or any other 
party whose statement has been 
submitted to us in support of an 
offering of paper which is not re- 
flected in ihe statement, we should 
be advised of such developments 
at the time of the offering of the 
paper or promptly upon the oc- 
currence of such developments. 


Subsidiaries or affiliates 


31. If a borrowing company has 
subsidiaries, or itself is a subsid- 
iary of another company, the bor- 
rower’s paper should be sup- 
ported by the separate financial 
statement of the borrower and also 
by a consolidated statement of the 
group. In such a case it may be 
necessary for us to require com- 











plete and detailed data showing 
separately the figures of each 





held in the files of the member | 


company in the group, with the 
detail of any inter-company elim- 
inations used in arriving at the 
consolidated statement. In a case 
where the paper offered to us is 
that of a borrower having substan- 
tial inter-company relations with 
a concern not included in the con- 
solidated group, we should be fur- 
nished with a separate statement 
showing the figures with respect 
to the other concern and a seg- 
regation of the inter-company 
accounts. 


Endorsers or guarantors 


32. When the financial responsi- 
bility of an endorser or guarantor 
is a substantial credit factor with 
respect to paper offered, a recent 
financial statement of the endorser 
or guarantor should be furnished 
in addition to the statement of the 
borrower. 





Suggested forms 





endorsers or guarantors, or indi- 
viduals seeking persona] loans. 


Farm Credit Statement 


36. The short and long forms of 
financial statements adapted for 
the use of farmers in this District 
have been developed in collab- 
oration with, and _ have. been 
recommended by, the Agricultural 
Commit-ee of the New York State 
Bankers Association and the Ex- 
tension Service of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. 


Supplement to Farm Credit State- 


ment 


37. The Supplement to Farm 
Credit Statement contains a sec- 
tion covering general farming 
activities and also provides for 
information relating to certain 
specialized farming activities com- 
mon to this part of the country. 
The Supplement, together with 


|the long form of Farm Credit 


33. As a convenient means of in-| Statement and the Farm Real 


forming member banks and their | 


customers as to the character of 
the credit information which we 


desire in connection with paper} 


offered to us by our member 
banks, we have prepared a num- 
ber of forms of financial sta‘e- 
ments and supplementary sched- 
ules which will be furnished to 
member banks upon request in 
reasonable quantities without 
charge. The following is a list of 
the forms: 


Financial Statement Forms: 
Form 


Description Number 


*Individual (Merchant, 
Manufacturer, ete.) _.. CR1 

}Individual (Merchant, 
Manufacturer, etc.) _.. CR 110 


I artnet ea NB WEL CR9 
gn apeiron saci abate iids CR 109 
*Corporation —...iJ..-... CR7 
TUMPROERRIOM Sancsnnnito< CR 108 
BO iti CR 107 


*Farm Credit Statement_._ CR 151 
+Farm Credit Statement._CR 114 





*Short. 
yLong. 
Supplement and. Real Estate 
Schedules: 
Form 
Description Number 
Supplement to Farm 
Credit Statement ______ CR 115 


‘Farm Real Estate Schedule CR 116 


Real Estate Schedule 
(General) 


The forms have been prepared 


with a view io making'it as easy 


as possible for borrowers to fur- 
nish complete information bearing 
upon their financial condition and 
affairs. While it is not neces- 
sary that such forms be used, the 
information submitted should in- 
clude all that called for on such 
forms and also any supplemental 
information which may be rele- 
vant. 


Statement forms for individuals, 
firms and corporations 


34. The forms for individuals, 
firms and corporations have been 
designed to conform with account- 
ing procedures generally employed 
by most commercial and industrial 
businesses, and provide a con- 
venient means for the presenta- 
tion of the financial and credit in- 
formation necessary for proper 
consideration of requests for cred- 
it. While both the short and the 
long statement forms provide for 
basic information,,including a 
balance _ sheet, operating state- 
ment and reconciliation of net 
worth or surplus, With pertinent 
supplementary daia, the short 
form provides for this informa- 
tion only on a condensed basis. 
In many cases the information 
called for on the short form may 
be sufficient. 


Statement form for personal, non- 

business use 

35. The statement form for per- 
sonal non-business use is de- 
signed to obtain financial and 
credit information from a person 
not engaged in business. It can be 
used in connection with ascertain- 





ing the financial responsibility of 








Estate Schedule, provide for com- 
prehensive information regarding 
a farmer’s financial affairs and the 
character of his physical assets, 
including his land and buildings, 
machinery, implements and live- 
stock, which will permit a 
thorough credit analysis.” 


Effect of This Circular on 
Previous Circular 


38. This circular supersedes our 
Circular No. 2001, da.ed' Nov. 25, 
1939, entitled “Financial State- 
ments,” 


Agreement to This Circular 


39. Any member bank which ap- 
plies to us for an advance or dis- 
count shall be deemed by such 
action to have agreed to the terms 
and conditions set forth in this 
circular which are applicable to 
such transactions. 


Revision of This Circular 
40. The right is reserved to 


withdraw, add to, or amend» at 
any time any of the provisions of 
this circular. 
Additional copies of ‘this cir- 
cular will be furnished ‘tfpon: re- 
quest. 2D 
ALLAN SPROUL, 
President. 





Increased Sales of .. 


US Savings Bonds 

Americans bought :$139,057,000 
more of U. S. Savings Bonds dur- 
ing the first half of July than in 
the first half of June, National 
Savings Bonds Director Vernon L. 
Clark reported on July 22,. Sales 
surged up 45.7% above the mid- 
June figure to reach $443,514,000 
the best helf-month’s volume since 
January, he said. Mr. Clark also 
stated: 

“This marked increase resulted 
from the June-July ‘Back Your 
Future’ publicity campaign which 
stressed investment in bonds as 
security for the future and their 
purchase as a check against in- 
flation.”’ While sales were increas- 
ing, redemptions were holding 
steady at the new 1946 low 
achieved in June, according to Mr. 
Clark’s report. 

The Director took the occasion 
on behalf of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to thank newspapers, radio 
and other publicity and advertis- 
ing media and their advertisers 
for tremendous support in space 
and time devoted to urging Amer- 
icans to buy and hold savings 
bonds. 

The half-month report showed 
E bond sales up 28.5%, from $175,- 
334,000 in the first half of June 
to $225,237,000 in the comparable 
July period. At the same time E 
bond redemptions dropped from 
$261,771,000 to $258,325,000 in 
July, a decrease of 1.3%. In all 
series sales were at the highest 
rate since January, 1946 and E 
bond redemptions at ithe lowest 








since July, 1945. 
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_ Industrial Activity in May Reported by 
Federal Reserve Board 


“Indus‘rial output” according to the Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System “declined somewhat further in May but ad-| 


vanced considerably in the early part of June, reflecting chiefly the 


settlement of the coal strike. 


that “prices 
advance.” 
eral business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States, issued 
by the Board on June 28, based 
upon statistics for May and the 
first half of June, also said: 


Industrial Production 


““The Board’s seasonally adjust- 
ed index of industrial production 
was 160% of the 1935-39 average 
in May as compared with 165 in 
April and 168 in March. Since the 
resumption of bituminous 
mining and the settlement of vari- 
us other wage disputes in the 
latter part of May, industrial pro- 
duction has expanded consider- 
ably and indications are that the 
Board’s index in June will surpass 
the March level. 

-“Output of iron and steel was 
especially affected by the coal 
shutdown and in May steel ingot 
production averaged only 52% of 


capacity as compared with-78% in} 


the previous month. Steel pro- 
duction, however, rose rapidly ‘in 
June, reaching a scheduled rate of 
87% of capacity during the cur- 


rent week. Activity in other dura-/ 


bile goods industries was generally 


maintained in May at about the} 


April level. 

“Output of nondurable goods 
continued to show a slight decline 
in May, after allowance for sea- 
sonal changes, largely due to fur- 
ther reductions in output of flour 
and cereal products and of meats. 
Despite these declines production 


qdurable goods, including many 
manufactured foods, cigarettes, 


The summary of gen-® 


coal |: 





| 


textiles, shoes, gasoline, chemicals, | 


and rubber and paper products, 
has been considerably larger than 


Department store trade was main- 
tained in record volume for this season of the year.” 


The Board adds 


in both wholesale and retail markets continued to 





prices of milk, bread, coal, cotton, 
leather, copper, and of a number 
of miscellaneous products. 


“From the middle of April to 
the middle of May the consumer 
price index advanced another 
%%, and since that time addi- 
tional increases have occurred in 
retail prices, 


Distribution 


“Department store sales in May 
and the first half of June were 
‘maintained at the high level 
-reached earlier in the spring. 
Value of sales was about 35% 
larger than in the corresponding 
-period last year, reflecting largely 
a considerable expansion in the 
volume of goods sold. Department 
store stocks continued to rise 


‘sharply in May and, after allow- 


ing for seasonal changes, the 
value of stocks held on May 30 
was one-fourth larger than at the 
beginning of the year, although 
still comparatively low relative to 
the value of sales. 


“Freight carloadings during May 
were slightly below the April rate 
as increased shipments of coal and 
grain were more than offset by 
declines in loadings of most other 
classes of revenue freight due 


-chiefly to the railroad strike. Dur- 


ing the. first three weeks of June 
carloadings increased sharply and 
in the week ending June 22 were 
as high as in the same period a 


in recent months of most non-| Year ago. 


Bank Credit 
“Deposits subject to reserve re- 
quirements increased further in 
May and the first three weeks of 


the volume produced for civilian! June, reflecting primarily a shift 
use a year ago and also than the! of about $3.5 billions from Treas- 


1939-40 level of output. 
“Output of minerals rose 12% 


ury war loan accounts to accounts 
held by businesses and individ- 


in May, reflecting largely the re-| uals, and average required re- 


June bituminous coal output in- 
creased sharply to a level close 
to the pre-strike rate. Anthracite 
production was maintained at an 
exceptionally high level during 
most of May, and after a work 
stoppage during the first week of 
June, was resumed in large vol- 
ume. Output of crude petroleum 
continued to advance in May and 
the early part of June. Metals 
production showed much less than 
the usual seasonal rise in May, 
reflecting chiefly wage disputes 
in iron ore mines which were 
largely settled by the end of the 
month. 


_ “Value of construction contracts 
awarded, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., continued to rise 
Sharply in May, reflecting in- 
reases in awards for most types 
of construction. Residential build- 
ing awards were at a new record 
Jevel, one-fourth higher than in 
April. Awards for non-residential 
fonstruction advanced in May, 
a@fter a drop in April. Awards for 
miaanufacturing plant and public 
works permitted by Federal au- 
thorities showed sharp increases. 


Employment 


*“Non - agricultural employment 
showed a further substantial gain 
in May, reflecting increases at 
factories and mines due to termi- 
mation of work stoppages and a 
continued large advance in con- 
struction employment. The num- 
ber of persons unemployed re- 
mained unchanged at the April 
level of 2.3 million. 


Commodity Prices 
.“The general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices continued 
to advance from the middle of 
May to the third week of June. 
There were important increases in 


| 





Reserve balances increased 
less than required 


clined. 


“At member banks loans for | 


duced in May and the first half | 
of June. Real estate and commer- | 


cial and industrial loans contin- 
ued to increase at banks outside 
New York City. Bank holdings of 
Treasury certificates and bonds 
declined largely as a result of 
Treasury debt retirement opera- 
tions.” 


Commends House Action 


On British Loan Agreement 


Secretary Snyder of the Treas- 
ury issued on July 13 the follow- 
ing statement upon Congressional 
approval of the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement: 

“I am deeply. gratified by the 
action of the House of Represen- 
tatives in approving the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement. 
The Senate having already ap- 
proved it, the Congress has now 
expressed to ‘the world the firm 
determination; of the United 
States to continue to seek inter- 
national economic cooperation. 

“With the credit made available 
through the Financial Agreement, 
the United Kingdom will now be 
able to assume its full obligations 
for the acomplishment. of the 
same objectives. 


“The new International 
Monetary Fund and International 
Bank may now go forward with 
renewed assurance of success. 

“We may now look forward 
with more confidence to. the 
achievement of world trade ex- 
pansion and higher levels of 
prosperity as foundations of a 


‘lasting peace.” 








Ass’n of S. E. Firms 
Cut Group Insur. Rates 


In its July “Newsletter” the As 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms 
announced that “a retroactive re 
duction of the Association Group 
Life Insurance Premium rates to 
$1.22 per month per thousand dol- 
lars of coverage compared to the 
previous last rate of $1.48 has 
been made by the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company after a study of 
the experience of the first com— 
plete year ending June 30, 1946. 
This, said the association, was 
made known by Wymond Cabell, 
Otto E. Dohrenwend and Henry C. 
Merritt, trustees of the plan. The 
Association also said in part: 

Members of the association who 
are participating will receive re- 
funds of the amounts they have 
paid in excess of the new rate. 
The refunds will total approxi- 
mately $36,673. 

The original rate was $1.56 per 
thousand dollars of coverage. It 
was reduced quarterly to $1.54, 
$1.52 and, for the last quarter it 
has been $1.48. The total premium 
paid amounted to $183,364.65. 

After exhaustive studies by the 
Employee Relations Committee 
last year the association plan was 
developed to make life insurance 
available at group rates to mem-— 
bers, particularly those whose 
organizations comprised less than 
50 persons required to obtain this 
type of insurance. Sixty-seven 
member firms participated in the 
plan at its inception on July 1, 
1945. Seventeen hundred and 
fifty-one individuals, comprising 
partners of member firms, stock 
exchange members and employees 
were originally covered in the to— 
tal amount of life insurance of 
$7,788,500. 

Today the coverage amounts to 
$10,873,500 on the lives of 2,451 
individuals in 88 firms. Twenty-- 
three additional members of the 


‘association joined the plan during 


the year, covering 472 additional 
individuals while additional cov— 
erage onenew partners and new 
employees of original participants 


|/numbered 592. Two firms can 


sumption of bituminous coal pro-| serves increased about $500 mil-| celled their policies during the 


duction around the middle of the! lions. 
month. In the first two weeks of) considerably 
reserves and excess reserves de-| 


year. 


June Cotton Consumption 

The Census of Bureau at Wash- 
ington on July 18 issued its report 
purchasing and carrying govern-| showing cotton consumed in the 
ment securities were further re-| United States, cotton on hand and 


active cotton spindles in the 
month ot June. 

In the menth of June, 1946, 
cotton consumed amounted to 
792,561 bales of lint and 82,954 
bales of linters as compared with 
871,559 bales of lint and 84.830 
bales of linters in May and 785,- 
§45 bales of lint and 119,107 bales 
of linters in June, 1945. 

In the .11 months ending June 
30, cotton consumption 
436,102 bales of lint and 957,306 
bales of linters, which compares 
with 8,894,959 bales of lint and 
1,377,582 bales of linters in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

There were 2,280,942 bales of 
lint 288,747 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on June 30, 1946, which compares’ 
with 2,331,842 bales of lint and 
327,149 bales of linters on May 31. 
1946 and 2,036,656 bales of lint. 
and 289,167 bales of linters on 
June 30, 1945, 

On hand in public storage and 
at compresses on June 30, 1946 
there were 5,381,566 bales of lint 
and 60,776 bales of linters which 
compares with 6,410,431 bales of 
lint and 64,626 bales of linters on 
May 31 and 9,192,041 bales of:lint 
and 30,457 bales of linters on June 
30, 1945. 

There were 21,942,878 cotton 
spindles active during June, 
which compares with 21,958,496 
cotton spindles active during May, 
1946, and with 22,188,575 active 
cotton spindles during June, 1945. 


was 8,-]| 





Plans International Statistical Coordination 


Bureau of Budget reports to Senate Small Business Committee of 
work being done through United Nations Organization to establish 
a Statistical Commission under the Economic and Social Council. 
Holds U. S. is playing leading part in promoting a world statistical 


system. 


On July 20 the Bureau of the Budget, through a report filed with 
the Senate Committee on Small Business, let it be known that the 
United States is playing a leading @ —— . - 


part in promoting. a world sta- 
tistical system within the coun- 
cils of the United Nations. 
Establishment of sucha system, 
in the opinion of the Bureau of 
the Budget, provides for the first 
time in histery, a “focus around 
which world statistical interests 
can effectively be grouped.” 
Moreover, the efficiency of the 
United Nations itself, it is as- 
serted, “depends in undefined but 
considerable part upon the de- 
gree to which such international 
statistical order is achieved.” 

Senator James E. Murray of 
Montana, chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Group, in releas- 
ing the report, noted a statement 
in the document to the effect that 
the Bureau of the Budget, in its 
outline of plans for the proposed 
organization, has found it neces- 
sary “constantly and _ continu- 
ously” to adapt to the new con- 
ditions of international interest 
the techniques developed under 
the Federal Reports Act for the 
improvement and coordination of 
Federal statistical programs. The 
Senator recalled that the Federal 
Reports Act, passed in 1942. 
represents an accomplishment of 
the. Senate Committee on Small 
Business. 

The present report is a periodic 
presentation of progress under 
the Federal Reports Act, but fea- 
turing in this instance the sub- 
ject of international statisitcal 
coordination, and holding that 
various kinds of international 
statistical activity must be joined 
in a common pattern of organiza- 
tion—general, special, national. 
regional, official and professional. 

As explained by the Bureau of 
the Budget, the key role which 
might be rlayed bv the United 
Nations was recognized more than 
a year ago, before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. The bureau, i: 
March, 1945, called a conference 
of Federal officials to discuss 
what steps should be taken to in- 
sure adequate results. Following 
this conference, a statement em- 
bodying a concensus of this group 
on the question of coordination 
was drafted and transmitted tc 
the Secretary of State. The mat- 
ter, however, was not considered 
at San Francisco. Whereupon a 
further memorandum was pre- 
pared and used as the basis for the 
official recommendations of the 
United States delegations to the 
Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, at its meeting in 
London in the Autumn of 1945. 

Upon the basis of excellent staft 
work by the United States delega- 
tion, the report says, the Prepara- 
tory Commission recommended 
that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations ‘es- 
tablish ‘a statistical commission to 
advise the council’ on ‘matters af- 
fecting the development of na- 
tional statistics and improvements 


‘in their comparability; the coor- 


dination. of the Statistical work of 
speeialized agencies; the develop- 
ment. of the central statistical 
services of the. United Nations 
Secretariat: the improvement of 
statistics and statistical methods: 
and, in dissemination of statistical 
informaton., 


These recommendations were 
adopted by the Economic and So- 
cial Council which appointed a 
nucleus commission of nine mem- 
bers to serve as experts in their 
individual capacities from the fol- 
lowing countries: Brazil, China, 
France, India, Norway, the 
Ukraine, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

The nucleus Statistical Com- 
mission has recently concluded its 
first session. At the outset, it 








elected as chairman the -United 
States member, Dr. Stuart A. 
Rice, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in Charge 
of Statistical Standards. The com- 
mission agreed upon matters of 
organization, jurisdiction, objec- 
tives, and procedures and has sub- 
mitted to the Economic and So- 
cial Council its recommendations, 
most of which have been accept- 
ed. Administrative and operating 
responsibilities will be lodged in 
the Statistics Division to be es- 
tablished in the Department of 
Eeonomic Affairs in the United 
Nations Secretariat. The Statis- 
tics Division will have detailed 
responsibilities for coordinating 
the statistical activities of the 
United Nations, its organs and 
affiliated specialized agencies. 

Under the general guidance of 
the Statistical Commission, the 
statistical secretariat will thus be- 
come the central point of conrol 
in the development of systematic 
international statistical organiza- 
tion. 

With the creation of this United 
Nations machinery, there will . 
exist for the first time an effec- . 
tive world center around which a 
truly international statistical sys- 
tem can be organized. Initiative 
in the development of such a sys- 
tem rests principally in the hands 
of those who will serve in the 
Statistical Commission and the 
United Nations Secretariat. Be- 
cause of the importance of this 
work and its close relation to 
Federal statistical programs, the 
Budget Bureau has taken an ac- 
tive part in the developmental 
stages. 

Commenting on this part of the 
budget report, Senator Murray 
expressed the hope that a more 
thorough going coordination of 
handling statistics will permit 
more interesting comparisons be- 
tween our own statistics and 
those of the rest of the world. The 
report is of importance to Ameri- 
can small business, he thought, 
since it blocks out the methods 
which have been adopted by in- 
ternational organizations, both 
official and private, for the co- 
ordination of statistics relating to 
health, diet, educational levels, 
and other important factors in the 
sociology and economics of the 
various countries of the world. 

These factors, according to the 
Montana Senator, who has spent 
a considerable part of his public 
career striving for measures ben- 
eficial not only to the smaller 
businessman but for the ordinary 
man in our economic life, will 
have great effect upon the world 
level of prosperity, and hence will 
be of real importance in the ‘pros~ 
perity of our own nation. In his 
opinion American small enter- 
prises stand to reap genuine bene- 
fits from the more _ intelligent 
planning which adequate statis- 
tieal «valuation of ‘these factors — 
will make possible. - 


So. African Gold Price Up 
From London, July 18, Asso- 
ciated Press advices, published in 
the New York “Times” said: 
Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said today that Britain 


had concluded an agreement un- 
der which: the South African Re- , 
serve Bank will sell not less than 
£ 80,000,000 ($320,000,009) of gold 
annually to the Bank of England 
in 1946 and 1947 at 172 shillings 
nnd six pence ($34.50) a fine 
ounce. This is three. pence (five 
cents). more than is paid by the 
Bank of England for other newly- 
mined gold. 
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Agreement on Peace Conference 
Greatest Achievement: Connally 


(Continued from first page) 


the whole, the Secretary of State 
and his advisers were in agree- 
ment upon all of the issues which 
the United States Delegation 
urged before the conference. 

The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters was established at the Pots- 
dam conference, where the fol- 
lowing agreement was reached. 


Background ef Conference 


Establishment of a Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The confer- 
ence reached an agreement for the 
establishment of a Council of For- 
eign Ministers representing the 
five principal powers to continue 
the necessary preparatory work 
for the peace settlements and to 
take up other matters which from 
time to time may be referred to 
the Council by agreement of the 
governments participating in the 
Council.” 

Later at the Moscow conference, 
attended by the Foreign Ministers 
of the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain, it was agreed that 
the Council of Foreign Ministers 
should prepare treaties of peace 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. It was fur- 
ther agreed that when the prepa- 
ration of these drafts had been 
completed, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers would convoke a peace 
conference for the purpose of con- 
sidering the treaties of peace with 
these five countries, and that the 
conference should consist of the 
five members of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, together with 
the members of the United Na- 
tions which actively waged war 
with substantial military force 
against the European Axis states. 
These states are as follows: Au- 
Sstralia, Belgium, Brazil, White 
Russia, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, India, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, the Ukraine, the Union of 
South Africa, the Soviet Union. 
the United States and Yugoslavia. 

It was also agreed that after the 
conclusion of the deliberations of 
the conference and upon consider- 
ation of its recommendations, the 
States signatory to the terms of 
the armistice with such nations 
will draw up the final texts of 
the peace treaties. These treaties, 
when signed by the appropriate 
states, will be submitted for rati- 
fication and will come into force 
immediately after such ratifica- 
tion by the Alled states signatory 
to the respective armistices. 


_It was under these authoriza- 
tions that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers met in London in Sep- 
tember, 1945, where their labors 
were carried on for many months 
through their deputies, It was un- 
cler this same authority that the 
first Council of Foreign Ministers 
to be convened at Paris, met on 
April 15, 1946. It will be recalled 
that this conference was attended 
by Secretary of State Byrnes, to- 
gether with the Senator from 
Michigan and the senior Senator 
from Texas, Chairman of ‘ the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
It will also be remembered that 
little positive or definite results 
were obtained at the conferenee. 
It was then determined that the 
Council ef Foreign. Ministers 
should again convene in Paris on 
June 15, 1946. The Council la- 
bored diligently for four weeks. 
During its sessions, substantial 
progress was achieved toward the 
agreement upon and the drafting 
of peace treaties for the five na- 
tions alerady mentioned. 


Problems Considered 


Apart from Germany and Aus- 
tria, the following were among 
the more important problems re- 
ceiving the consideration of the 
Council: 

1. The calling of a peace con- 
ference to be participated in by 





the 21 nations who fought against 
the Axis and who are to be af- 
fected by the final five treaties; 

2. The settlement of the diffi- 
cult and explosive question of 
Trieste and its status for the fu- 
ture; 

3. The disposition of the Italian 
colonies; 

4. The permanent status of the 
Dodecanese Islands; 

5. The disposition of the Italian 
Navy and merchant vessels; 

6. The issue of Russian repara- 
tions against Italy; 

7. The territorial settlement re- 
lating to the South Tyrol; 

8. Territorial readjustments be- 
tween France and Italy with re- 
spect to Briga and Tenda. 

9. The preparation of treaties 
with Finland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. 


Outstanding Achievement 


According to my view the out- 
standing achievement of the Coun- 
cil was the calling of a peace con- 
ference to be attended by repre- 
sentatives of the 21 nations who 
were at war with the Axis Powers 
and who are vitally concerned 
with the treaties. It is so funda- 
mental that the nations who made 
war and shed their blood as com- 
rades in the mighty holocaust and 
whose wounds we are undertak- 
ing to heal, should in fact and in 
truth determine the terms of 
peace, that no argument is re- 
quired to establish the soundness 
or the justice of such a procedure 
Under the leadership of Secretary 
Byrnes, the American demand for 
the calling of a peace conference 
was put clearly and firmly before 
the Council. At first, it met with 
resistance. However, as, the ses- 
sions progressed and problems 
were gradually solved, the resis- 
tance lessened tnd ifnally agree- 
ment was reached to convene the 
conference in Paris on July 29. In 
the Moscow agreement it had 
been stipulated that a peace con- 
ference would be called by May 
1, 1946. This pledge, which pledge, 
which it had been impossible to 
keep, was strongly urged and 
pressed before the Council by the 
Secretary of State. It was felt 
that the Council could. not break 
faith with the 21 nations involved 
and that its solemn pledge should 
be redeemed. 

We may therefore look forward 
with hope and expectation to the 
convening in Paris of the accred- 
ited representatives of the 21 na- 
tions involved. There, in a free 
and open forum, the views and 
attitudes of the various nations 
may be made known and the va- 
rious political, economic and ter- 
ritorial aspects of the peace set- 
tlement shall be given full and 
complete consdieration. It is con- 
templated that the peace confer- 
ence will express its views upon 
all the issues involved, including 
both those which have been 
agreed upon by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers as well as those 
remaining undetermined by the 
Council. The convening of the. 


‘peace conference is entirely con- 
‘sistent with the historic practice 


among free nations. The peoples’ 
of the nations who furnished arm- 
ies with which to fight the war 
are entitled to write the terms of 
the peace by which they are to 
be governed. : 

It is 
Council of Foreign Ministers will 
arbitrarily disregard the recom- 


mendations and decisions of the: 


peaee conference. The 21 nations 
represented there will make their 
own rules of proeedure and will. 
not be hampered by any rule of 
unanimity or veto. The confer- 
ence should; and I feel hopeful 
will, constitute a truly democratic 
assembly with freedom of expres- 
sion and debate. The peace treat- 
ies, unless they reflect the real 


inconceivable that the 


affected, can never form the basi; 
Or a permanent and satisfactory 
peace. The Council of Foreign 
Ministers have furnished and will 
continue to furnish leadership and 
direction, The final determination, 
however, must rest with the peo- 
ples of the nations affected. In 
their judgment alone, in their de- 
cision alone, in their wishes alone, 
can properly be constructed last- 
ing genuine treaties of peace. 


The Trieste Question 


The disposition of Trieste was a 
most difficult and perplexing 
problem, It was not without long 
and stubborn controversy that it 
was resolved. The city of Trieste 
has_a long and historic back- 
ground. In 948 it received an in- 
dependent existence under Count- 
Bishops and this position was 
maintained down to its capture by 
Venice in 1202. For the next 180 
years its history consisted chiefly 
of a series of conflicts with Ven- 
ice, which were finally ended by 
Trieste placing itself in 1382 un- 
der the protection of Leopold of 
Austria, This overlordship devel- 
oped into actual possession and 
except in the Napoleonic period 
Trieste remained an integral part 
of the Austrian dominions until 
1918, when, at the end of World 
War I, it and the Istrian Peninsula 
were awarded to Italy. Trieste is 
@ prosperous seaport with ship- 
building and other industries. ° It 
is loeated on the Istrian Peninsula. 
Prior to World War I, it was the 
maritime gateway to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the 
Danube states. Its railway lines 
extended. into this vast hinterland. 

In 1915 prior to Italy’s entrance 
into Wocld War I, Italy had pro- 
posed to Austria that — Trieste 
should be created an autonomous 
state. More than 80% of the peo- 
ple of Trieste proper are of Ital- 
ian blood... The immediately con- 
tiguous territories are largely Yu- 
goslav. In the Istrian Peninsula 
there are other cities. similarly 
populated by a majority of Italian 
blood. The population of the Pen- 
insula, however, outside of Trieste 
is predominately Yugoslav. 

The Soviet Union strongly 
pressed the claims of Yugoslavia 
for the possession, not alone of 
Trieste, but of the entire Istrian 
Peninsula and of portions of other 
territory under the dominion of 
Italy. Their arguments consisted 
of the claim that Yugoslavia was 
a comrade in the war against the 
Axis and fought valiantly, whereas 


Italy had made war upon the 
United Nations. It was further 
urged that geographically and 


commercially Trieste was essen- 
tially linked .with Yugoslavia and 
the territories to the East. 

At the London conference of 
Foreign .Ministers, it had been 
agreed that the deputies and ex- 
perts should determine upon a so- 
called ethnic line across the Ist- 
rian Peninsula... The line was to 
be so drawn as to leave the small- 
est number of Italians. within Yu- 
goslavia and similarly, the small- 
est number of Yugloslavs under 
Italian. dominion. 


There were American, British, 
French and Russian lines drawn 
by the respective states. The 
United States, Great Britain and 
France supported the claims of 
Italy for Trieste, After-long and 
zealous discussions, which were 
renewed from ‘time- ‘to ' time, 
France proposed that the city of 
Trieste and the major territory 
wést of the French line should be 
ircornporated in a free territory 
and be awarded neither to. Italy 
nor Yugoslavia. The proposal 
provided that the territory would 
be governed by its own elected 
legislature and by-a governor ap- 
pointed -by. the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 


The United States insisted that 
the free territory should be pro- 
tected by the Security Council 


jrather than by Italy and Yugo- 


slavia or by the four principal al- 
lied powers, Final acceptance of 
the French provosal was had ir 





principle and the general prin- 


views and wishes of the nations ciples of its government were de- 


termined. The plan adopted wil 
contribute to the continued devel- 
opment of Trieste aS a port and a 
commercial metropolis to serve, 
not alone Yugoslavia, but Austria 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Danubian territories. To have 
awarded Trieste to either Italy or 
Yugoslavia would probably have 
precipitated a continuous political 
and racial agitation with accom- 
panying btterness and danger to 
the peace of that area, 

It is the belief of the American 
delegate on that the _ solution 
adepted is best for the future wel- 
fare of Trieste and its people anc 
will contribute to the welfare o 
the world in preventing bitter and 
provocaive controversy that migh* 
result in bloodshed and war. The 
placing of responsibility for the 
selection of the Governor and for 
guaranteeing the protection and 
security of Trieste upon the Se- 
curity Council of the United Na- 
tions will add greatly to the pres- 
tige and power of the United Na- 
tions. It will afford the Security 
Council a splendid opportunity t« 
demonstrate its high functions of 
preserving the peace and in veto- 
ing war before it engulfs innocent 
peoples in misery and blood. It 
will also enable the Security 


policies and methods with which 
it can deal with similarly trouble- 
some and dangerous situations. 


Italian Colonies 


Final disposition of the Italian 
colonies — a problem that prom- 


poned on the suggestion of Secre- 
tary Byrnes. The Soviet Union 
abandoned its original claim for 
the trusteeship of territory in 
North Africa as a base for its 
merchant ships. Agreement was 
eventually reached upon a plan 
whereby final disposition of the 
colonies should be determined by 
the four principal allied powers 
who were to take into account the 
desires and ultimate welfare of 
the people involved, as well as the 
situation of neighboring and other 
interested governments. If no 
agreement is reached by the four 
principal allied governments 
within a year after the effective 
date of the treaty, they are obli- 
gated to accept the recommenda- 
ions of the General Assembly of 


disposition of the colonies. Here 
again is invoked the power of the 
United Nations. Again its prestige 
and its possibilities for high service 
are enhanced and strengthened 
The sanction of fifty-one nations is 
to approve and ordain interna- 
tional settlements in . behalf of 
concord and peace. The crystal- 
lized public opinion of peace-lov- 
ing nations of the world will im- 
part dignity and respect and 
strength to such settlements. 

The Dodecanese Islands were 
returned to Greece, The Soviet 
Union relinquished its claims for 
a base in the Islands. It was alsc 
provided that they should be de- 
militarized. 

Slight rectifications of the 
French and Italian boundaries 
were also provided for in_ the 
Briga and Tenda districts. Stra- 
tegic considerations were the pri- 
mary purpose in these adjust- 
ments. However, the rights of 
Italy with respect to the water 
-_power .and electric nesources were 
fully protected and guaranteed. 

There was no change made in 
the boundary een Austria 
and Italy as it affects the South 
Tyrol. This territory has been un- 
der Italian jurisdiction since 
World War I and it was regarded 


in its present status, 


Italian Reparations 


The Soviet Union made a claim 
for reparations against Italy in 
the sum of $100,000,000. While it 
was agreed that such reparations 
should be granted, there was 
sharp division of views respecting 
the sourees from which they 
should be derived. It was finally 





agreed that Italian external as- 
sets, together with war plants not 


Council to work out. and develop | 


ised serious difficulty—was post- - 


the United Nations as to the final" 


as inadvisable to make any change 





needed nor required for civilian 
production, should be applied to 
reparations. Russia urged that the 
balance should be paid from _ cur- 
rent Italian production. Upon 
United States insistence, it was 
provided, however, that Russia 
should supply to Italy the raw 
materials from which such pro- 
duction was to be manufactured, 
on commercial terms and that the 
value of such raw materials 
should be deducted from the price 
of the finished products when de- 
livered to Russia. It was further 
understood that such reparations 
should be extended over a period 
of seven years with an initial mo- 
ratorium of two years in the in- 
terest of the rehabilitation and re- 
construction of Italy. The United 
States was successful in its views 
with respect to this controversy. 
The size of the Italian Navy was 
limited and the war ships above 
the allowed limit were awarded 
to the four principal allied nations 
for allocation. 



















































































































No Agreement on Germany and 
Austria 


The Council reached no agree- 
ment with regard to the German 
and Austrian questions. However, 
exhaustive discussion of the prob- 
lems which took place was not 
without value. A better under- 
standing of the various aspects of 
the questions with which the 
Council will be required to strug- 
gle at a later date was made clear, 

Secretary Byrnes submitted the 
draft of a treaty providing for the 
demilitarization and disarmament 
of Germany for a period of 25 
years. Complaint was made by 
the Soviets that the proposals 
were inadequate and that the 
treaty did not provide for repara- 
tions for Russia, There were con- 
flicting claims by the Soviets on 
the one hand that they had re- 
ports that in the British zone dis- 
armament of the military forces 
had not been accomplished. On 
the other hand, the representative 
of Great Britain advised that he 
had reports that in the Soviet 
zone German war plans were be- 
ing operated. Secretary Byrnes 
strongly urged that the Control 
Commission investigate all of 
these reports, but no agreement 
was reached. 

It was then proposed by the Se- 
viets that a special session of the 
Council on the German problem 
be held. Secretary Byrnes agreed 
and urged the setting of a definite 
date and the appointment of dep- 
uties to begin a study of the Ger- 
man questions in order to ascer- 
tain the points of disagreement, It 
is likely that such a meeting of 
the Ministers will be held later in 
the year. 

Some of the issues involved in 
the German settlement are the 
Saar Basin, claimed by Franee 
and the control and regulation of 
industry in the Ruhr. The Soviets 
also demanded 10 billions of dol- 
lars in reparations from Germany. 
It had been determined at Pots- 
dam that Germany was to be ad- 
ministered as an economic whole, 
But in fact, under the present ar- 
rangement providing for four- 
power control, this plan is not be- 
ing so administered. The present 
lack of cooperation among the 
four powers is not contributing te 
the reconstruction or the recovery 
of commerce and industry in Ger- 
many. It was not possible to reach 
an agreement for the rectification 
of this situation. However, Secre- 
tary Byrnes gave notice that the 
United States would cooperate 
with any one or more of the oc- 
cupied zones as an economic unit 
and that such arrangement would 
be open on equal terms to the 
governments of the other zones. 
This proposal was intended to 
promote the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry and the revival of normal 
commerce and business in Ger- 
many. The action of Secretary 
Byrnes is to be highly commended 
and I feel certain will secure sub- 
stantial results. 

In the case of Austria, Secretary 





Byrnes advanced a propose’ draft 
(Continued on page 540) r 
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Agreement on Peace Conference 
Achievement: Connally 
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Greatest 


treaty recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Austria and directing the 
withdrawal of occupying armies. 
The Soviets submitted a counter 
proposition with regard to the de- 
Nazification of Austria and intro- 
duced the claim that a large num- 
ber of displaced persons in Aus- 
tria should be removed. Unfor- 
tunately, no progress was made 
with respect to Austria and the 
problem wil await further action 
by the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters. 

The peace treaties with the five 
nations provide that armies of oc- 
cupation must be withdrawn from 
the respective territories 90 days 
after the ratification of the trea- 
ies, except where troops are nec- 
essary to protect a line of com- 
munications. This was particularly 
desirable as to Austria. If the 
armies could be withdrawn from 
Austria, there would be no neces- 
sity for the maintenance of troops 
and communication lines in other 
countries. It was the objective of 
Secretary Byrnes to remove such 
armies of occupation at the earli- 
est possible moment so that the 
people of these nations might de- 
vote theiy.energies to the rebuild- 
ing of their industry and com- 
merce and agriculture. It was 
further hoped that they might de- 
vote themselves to the reform of 
their governments and the estab- 
lishment of free institutions. 


Whatever success we may have 
had at Paris, we must remember 
that the 21 nation conference will 
be only one step down the long 
and rocky road to a final peace. 
Above all,: we must never lose 
sight of the fact that Germany re- 
mains far.and away the most im- 
portant single element in the 

e settlement. Thus far we 
ve merely skirted the edges of 
Europe’s major peace problem. 

A number of other questions 
upon which agreement was 
reached must also be submitted to 
the peace conference to receive 
approval or rejection and appro- 
priate recommendations to the 
Council by the conference. It is 
possible that the Council of For- 
eign Ministers wlil meet either 
contemporaneously with the peace 
conference’ or shortly thereafter 
to receive the recommendations of 
the conference and to make final 
draft of the treaties for submis- 
sion to the various governments 
for their signature and ratifica- 
tion. These processes may seem 
long and intricate. However, they 
possess valuable qualities. 
Through the interchange of views 
among the Foreign Ministers and 
at the peace conference, every 
phase of these difficult problems 
is illuminated and discussed. It 
makes for better understanding 
and contributes toward agreement 
on the problems that vex so many 
nations of the world. 


Some Progress Noted 


This fact was made apparent at 
the recent meeting of the Foregin 
Ministers.’ The April Conference 
was disappointing and dishearten- 
ing. When we left for Paris in 
June there were those who felt 
that the signs pointed toward an- 
other rather dismal failure. We 
were determined to exhaust every 
resource to secure results. Our 
quest for peace must be persistent 
and continuous. The stakes are so 
important that even repeated re- 
buffs must not deter us. No ef- 
fort must be relaxed as we strug- 
gle to find a workable compro- 
mise to enable us to project our 
gallant comradeship of war into a 
comradeship of peace. 

This was the thought that was 
uppermost in our minds as we left 
for Paris. And our determination 
to do everything within our power 
to bring about peace was not 
without avail. This time we did 





not come home empty-handed. I 
quote Secretary Byrnes: 
“Now the prospects for peace 


treaties with five nations is bright. | 


We are on the road 
peace.” 

The Council did not reach 
agreement on all questions, but it 
did achieve substantial and im- 
portant results and set in motion 
plans for the ultimate settlement 
of remaining problems. Peace 
conferences usually require much 
time. Notable examples are the 
Congress of Vienna and _ the 
lengthy negotiations of the Amer- 
ican States with England follow- 
ing the war of the Revolution. 
Time is precious, but it is not too 
precious to be devoted to the 
cause of peace and the adjust- 
ment of quarrels that may disturb 
that peace. 


back to 


Main Achievements 


What were the main achieve- 
ments of the Council? They might 
be listed as follows: 

1. The calling of the peace con- 
ference on July 29. 

2. The agreement to accord to 
the 21 nations at the conference 
complete freedom of discussion 
and recommendation. 

3. The development of a better 
understanding among the great 
powers. 

4. The draft treaty with Italy 
including the internationalization 
of Trieste, reparations, and agree- 
ments with respect to the disposi- 
tion of the Italian colonies and the 
award of the Dodecanese Islands 
to Greece. 

5. Real progress with respect to 
the treaties with the ex-satellite 
states—- Hungary, Finland, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

3. The decision to submit to the 
peace conference all questions 
upon which the Council of For- 
eign Ministers could not reach 
agreement. 


7. The tentative understanding 
that Austria and Germany shall 
be considered later in the year by 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


I make no claim that the settle- 
ments reached were in each case 
the most desirable. They were not 
perfect, but they were settle- 
ments. It must be remembered 
that all of them were the result 
of compromise. The United States 
alone could not enforce its own 
views in each particular. There 
had to be negotiation and adjust- 
ment. Different views had to be 
reconciled and they could be rec- 
onciled only through the process 
of compromise. 


During the Paris sessions, my 
thoughts frequently were carried 
back to the Constitutional Con- 
vention which met during the 
summer of 1787. Seemingly insu- 
perable differences of opinion 
among the delegates arose. The 
contentions of the big states and 
the small states, sectional differ- 
ences, political and _ industrial 
questions vexed and harassed the 
participants. However, through 
compromise and the supreme will 
to agree, the Constitution emerged 
from the Convention as the result 
of compromise and the adjust- 
ment of views., 150 years of his- 
tory have nebly demonstrated the 
sublimity of the Constitution as a 
charter of government. 


The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters has travelled a hard road. 
Representing the nations which 
played the dominant part in the 
war and upon whose resources the 
world must depend for the main- 
tenance of peace, they had at the 
same time to mediate among the 
conflicting claims of the nations 
affected by any settlement and to 
make that settlement just and fair 
in the interests of world peace 
and security. Europe was still 
torn by hunger and strife and 
some of the countries had no rep- 
resentative government, A begin- 





ning at peace-making had to be 
made wherever it could be made. 


Will Continue Efforts fer Peace 


The United States delegation 
will pursue the consideration by 
the Peace Conference of all the 
issues coming before that body 
and aid in their adjustment, We 
shall cooperate in the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in drafting the 
final treaties and submitting them 
to the interested states for their 
signature and ratification. 

We shal] then undertake to aid 
in the solution of the Austrian and 
German problems with the com- 
plex and difficult questions in- 
volved. We want to see the state 
of war brought to an end. We 
want the peoples even of the 
enemy states to have an opportu- 
nity to rebuild their shattered 
fortunes and to restore their econ- 
omy. We want to take arms out 
of their hands and replace them 
with implements and tools of in- 
dustry and agriculture. We want 
to drive from their minds dreams 
of aggression and conquest and 
turn them to the adoption of free 
and democratic institutions and to 
respect for the rights of other na- 
tions and their peoples. 


We do not want to impose cruel 
and brutal terms of peace but we 
mean to impose terms that shall 
mean real and enduring peace and 
the extirpation of armed aggres- 
sion. 


At the meetings in Paris the 
views of the United States were 
respected and given recognition. 
The other Powers were convinced 
that the United States was serv- 
ing no selfish purpose. They were 
aware that the United States was 
demanding no territories; that it 
was demanding no reparations; 
that it was seeking the peace of 
the world and peace alone. This 
knowledge gave an eloquent and 
convincing appeal to the voice of 
the Secretary of State as he ad- 
vanced the views of the United 
States. 


The representatives of the other 
three governments knew that the 
United States had made the most 
tremendous financial sacrifices of 
all the Allied powers in waging 
the war against the Axis. They 
knew that the United States had 
generously, through Lend-lease, 
sent arms, food, and supplies to 
the Allied armies. They knew of 
the huge armies which the United 
States had raised, armed, equipped 
and sent across the seas to wage 
war against the minions of ag- 
gression and conquest. They knew 
how the United States had spanned 
the oceans and sent its heroic 
fighting men from the far-flung 
Pacific to Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East. They knew that 
these tremendous exertions, that 
these sacrifices greater than had 
ever been made in the history of 
warfare, were expended solely in 
the interest of world peace and 
the suppression of armed aggres- 
sion and conquest, over the inno- 
cent and peace-loving peoples of 
the earth. They know that we had 
sent hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for food and relief in Europe 
and that many other millions will 
follow. The other nations know 
that the United States believes 
that Europe’s recovery is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the world. 
They know that we do not believe 
this is any time fer the assess- 
ment of monstrous and crushing 
reparations. 


Program Not Tinged With 
Political Partisanship 


The fact that the program of 
the United States is not tinged 
with political partisanship gives 
us strength in the councils of the 
nations, The happy situation that 
our people are not divided on in- 
ternational issues by narrow and 
selfish partisanship drowns any 
hope among foreign interests that 
through division and schism our 
people can be weakened or under- 
mined. This was made abundantly 
apparent at the Paris conference. 
Entire and complete unity made 
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unassailable the American posi- 
tion. 


And what shall be our course in 
the future toward our allies and 
associates — both the great pow- 
ers and the small powers? 


The United States.must main- 
tain and pursue its traditional and 
historical international policy to- 
ward all nations. Our rights must 
be asserted and enforced with 
firmness and resolution. We shall 
not tolerate any form of aggres- 
sion, whether by armed might or 
more subtle infiltration or insidi- 
ous attack upon our system of 
government and free institutions. 
Whether it be Russia or the Re- 
public of Panama, whether it be 
Great Brittin or New Zealand, 
we shal] respect their rights and 
shall expect and demand that they 
recognize and respect ours. We 
shall court the friendship and 
goodwill of all nations. 


We pray God that we shall 
never again be forced to draw the 
sword in defense of our security. 
All the world knows that we want 
to live in peace. All the world 
knows that we Can wage war. All 
the world knows that we shall not 
refuse to fight when attacked or 
when our security is threatened. 
While tenaciously attached to 
peace we must not and shall not 
neglect our national defense. 


The United States must main- 
tain an adequate army, highly 
trained and properly equipped. It 
now has the greatest and most 
powerful navy on the planet. It 
must continue to possess such a 
navy. The United States air forces 
are now superior to any in the 
world. These forces must be pre- 
served and maintained. 


These weapons on the land, on 
the sea and in the air shall not be 
provided for aggression or con- 
quest. They are to be provided 
for the national defense and the 
preservtaion of peace—to arrest 
aggression and to strike the sword 
from the hand of would-be con- 
querors, 


Task Not Easy 


It is not an easy task to reach 
agreement among the representa- 
tives of many foreign govern- 
ments. Nations differ in historical 
background. They differ in lan- 
guage. They differ in customs. 
They differ in race. However, all 
peoples know the miseries of war. 
All of them know of bloodshed 
and disaster. All of them know of 
ravaged lands and violated homes. 
Therein lies our hope for restor- 
ing the peace of the _ world. 
Therein lies the strength of our 
position. If we may convince them 
—and we have convinced them— 
that our purposes are unselfish 
and that we seek alone the wel- 
fare and the happiness of peoples 
everywhere, we may succeed. 


Someone may inquire why the 
United States should participate 
in a Council of Foreign Ministers 
concerning itself with Italian col- 
onies in Africa, the settlement of 
the question of Trieste and other 
questions in a distant continent. 
Someone may ask what difference 
does it make to us whether Tri- 
este belongs to Italy or Yugosla- 
ia. Why are our interests af- 
fected by the allocation of Italian 
colonies? What is our concern in 
all these matters that are not of 
primary interest to our people? 

Our reply is that our interest is 
in peace alone. We have no di- 
rect interest in Trieste or the Ital- 
ian colonies as such, but we do 
have an overpowering interest in 
preserving peace on the globe. We 
cannot forget that World War I 
had its beginning in a quarrel in 
an obscure town in the Balkans. 
We do not fail to recall that the 
tragic war that has just come to 
an end had its beginning in a 
quarrel over Danzig on the Bal- 
tic. We are concerned in pre- 
venting the existence of any fes- 
tering sore in Europe or elsewhere 
that may provoke’ another war 
and plunge the earth in blood. 
These are the reasons for our ac- 
tion. These are reasons mightier 
than all the wealth of the terri- 





tories affected. These are reasons 
more powerful than all of the na- 
tionalistic pleas of sections and 
areas, j a 

The Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters recognized the influence and 
the power of the United Nations 
Organization. It set an excellent 
precedent when it decided _to 
place Trieste under the protective 
custody of the Security Council, 
and authorized the General As- 
sembly tc decide the fate of Ital- 
ian colonies in case the four pow- 
ers fail to come to agreement. We 
must never allow the machinery 
of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion to fall into disuse. We must 
demonstrate our faith and our 
confidence in it by making it the 
very heart of our peace-keeping 
machinery. 

As we look about us and ob- 
serve the international problems 
that beset us on every hand, I am 
convinced that the United States 
must pin its faith and its hope on 
the United Nations. The United 
Nations must become, in fact, the 
over-riding factor in our foreign 
policy. 

In his Army Day address in 
New York City on April 6th, 
President Truman stated clearly 
and simply the attitude of the 
United States. “The immediate 
goal of our foreign policy,” he 
said, “is to support the United 
Nations to the utmost.” 


Stand Behind United Nations 


In order to demonstrate to the 
world that we stand wholeheart- 
edly back of the United Nations 
Charter, we should proceed to do 
the following: 

First: In our dealings with other 
nations we must stand firmly on 
those principles of law and jus-— 
tice expressed in the Charter. We 
should expect other nations to do 
the same, 

Second: We should unhesitat~ 
tingly make available to the Se- 
curity Council our full quota of 
the troops, planes and ships neces- 
sary for the maintenance of world 
peace. 

Third: We must maintain 2a 
strong army, navy and air force 
so that we may protect our land 
and our people and fulfill our ob- 
ligations under the Charter. 

Fourth: We must put into treaty 
form the inter-American machin— 
ery contemplated in the Act of 
Chapultepec and make it one of 
the permanent pillars in the tem- 
ple of peace built at San Fran- 
cisco, 

Fifth: We should accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice over 
those strictly legal disputes which 
affect the United States and any 
other state which has accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court. 

Sixth: We should do our utmost 
to secure at the earliest practi- 
cable time complete agreement 
with respect to the control of the 
atomic energy and other weapons 
of mass destruction. 

Seventh: We should lend our 
full support to the economic, so— 
cial and humanitarian program of 
the United Nations and thus help 
establish those conditions in the 
world which are essential for en— 
during peace. 


The United Nations Charter was 
erected upon the concept of the 
continuing cooperation and good 
will of the great powers. So long 
as these great powers desire the 
peace of the world so long will 
there be peace. It would be rank 
insanity for any one of the great 
powers to desert the high objec- 
tives and the noble concepts of 
the United Nations. We covet the 
friendship of Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, France, China and for that 
matter of all the members of the 
United Nations. We want, through 
union of purpose, to fortify and 
strengthen the United Nations. 
The rights of every nation are 
strengthened by the recognition of 
the rights of other nations, 


While we are seeking to estab- 
lish peace and repair the ravages 
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of World War II, there are those 
who speak of the possibility of 
World War III. Such a tragedy is 
unthinkable. It cannot happen if 
the great powers cooperate in be- 
half of peace. We want no war 
with Russia. We want no war 
with Great Britain. We want no 


war with any other power on the 
earth. 


No Responsible Nation Wants War 

_In my opinion no other respon- 
Sible nation wants war. It will 
be remembered that General- 
issimo Stalin and other Russian 
leaders have proclaimed that Rus- 
Sla stands back of the United Na- 
tions Charter. It will be remem- 
bered that the Soviet Ambassador 
said in Washington on July 2, 
that “there is no basis whatever 
for war” between Russia and the 
United States, and that the Soviet 
Union “will never start a war 
against the United States or any 
one else.” Similar expressions of 
peaceful intent have been uttered 
by the leaders of Britain, France, 
China and other nations. 

So long as the great powers co- 
operate in support of the Charter, 
so long as they recognize and re- 
spect the rights of each other, so 
Jong will there be peace. Our pur- 
pose shall be to quicken and stim- 
ulate good relationships between 
the great powers of the earth, that 
their people and our people may 
enjoy the blessings of their re- 
spective systems of government 
and that their happiness and wel- 
fare may be promoted. These 
lofty aims can be attained only 
by mutual confidence, mutual re- 
spect and mutual trust. God give 
them the wisdom to see clearly 
the great blessings of peace. May 


God give them all the courage 


and fortitude to sustain and sup- 
port these noble ends. 

} We shall not despair. We shall 
fight for peace with the peapons 
of reason and logic. We shall fight 
for it with all the bloody memo- 
ries of the tragedy and misery in 
the centuries that have gone. We 
shall fight for it in high hope and 
trust in the years to come. There 
come ringing down to us today 
in this critical period of the 
world’s affairs the words of Wood- 
row Wilson, uttered a few months 
before his death, “I am not one 
of those that have the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the 
principles I have stood for. 

That we shall prevail is as sure 
as that God reigns.” 

I am today reminded of the 
familiar and often-quoted words 
of Benjamin Franklin at the con- 
clusion of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. Pointing to a fig- 
ure of the sun painted on the 
chair of Washington, the Presid- 
ing Officer, he said that often 
during their deliberations, he had 
looked upon the figure of the sun 
and wondered if it were a rising 
or a setting sun, and that he was 
then happy to know that it was a 
rising sun. 

Mr. President, as I contemplate 
the growing power and majesty 
of the United Nations supported 
by the solemn compact of 51 na- 
tions that they “shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful 
means”; when I remember that 
the great powers as well as the 
small states have pledged their 
national honor and faith to the 
solemn provisions of the Charter; 
when I reflect upon the progress 
toward peace by the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, I am happy to 
believe that today we may look 
into the years with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the cause 
of peace—world peace—is a rising 
and not a setting sun. 


Buenos Aires to 


Redeem Bonds 


The Province of Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, will redeem 
on Aug. 1, for the sinking fund, 
$34,000 of its 4%4-44%% external 
readjustment sinking fund dollar 
bonds of 1935, due Aug. 1, 1976. 
Payment at the principal amount 
will be made at the office of First 
of Boston International Corpora- 
tion, 100 Broadway, New York. 





Truman Releases Secretary Anderson’s Report 
On Foreign Food Shipments 


President Truman on July 12, reporting on the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, said that through the cooperation of every one the 
United States had met its first year’s goals in giving relief to the 
famine stricken areas of the world, and that in the case of food 
grains, the major relief commodity, the nation’s commitments had 


been well exceeded 
however, that continued and de 
termined cooperation was neces 
sary if the hunger still existing in 
the world was to be relieved in 
the months ahead. 

Mr. Truman’s statement was re 
leased in conjunction with a re 
port made by Secretary of Agri 
culture Clinton P. Anderson on 
1945-46 famine relief food ship 
ments. Anderson, as reported 
by the Associated Press from 
Washington, in brief, gave the fol- 
lowing details of this country’s 
foreign food exports: 

“Total shipments during the 
past 12 months totaled more than 
16,500,000 long tons—or about 
12%, % of the nation’s supply. 

“However, about 60% of the 
shipments were food grains, such 
as wheat, corn, rice, rye and oats. 
For these Anderson said the Gov- 
ernment worked by two stand- 
ards, the total quantity officially 
promised shortage areas—400,- 
000,000 bushels—and the quantity 
the country hoped to be able to 
ship—417,000,000 bushels. 

“Anderson said that the 400,- 
000,000-bushel commitment was 
exceeded by June 30. He prom-— 
ised that the 417,000,000 bushel 
figure would be met by the end 
of this month. 

“Other exports (in pounds) in 
cluded: meats—1,350,800,000; dairy 
products, principally cheese, evap 
orated milk and dried milk—1,- 
680,800,000; food fats and oils— 
783,200,000; other items, including 
dry beans and peas, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, fruits, vegetables, 
sugar, eggs and canned fish—7, 
040,000,000. 

“Secretary Anderson said the 
bulk of the food went to war. 
devasted areas where starva- 
tion threatened.” 


English Gold and 
Silver Markets 


We reprint below the quarterly 
bullion letter of Samuel Montagu 
& Co., London, written under date 
of July 1: 





Gold 


The amount of gold held in the 
Issue Department of the Bank of 
mug was unaltered at £247,— 
._ The Bank of England’s buying 
price for gold remained un 
changed at 172s. 3d. per fine 
ounce, at which figure the above 
amount was calculated. 


The gold output of the Trans-— 
vaal for the months of March, 
April and May 1946 are given be- 
low, together with figures for the 
corresponding months of 1945 for 
the purpose of comparison: 


1946 Fine Ozs. 
eles aaa eee ny nega 877,449 
al 994,988 
PRE E> ik Ree 1,049,195 

1945 
ee or 1,036,443 
PRES PES ee 1,028,544 
SY White Bebe sb Soke noah 1,030,990 


Silver 


During the three months under 
review the official price remained 
unaltered at 44d. per ounce .999 
fine for both cash and two months’ 
delivery. Supplies from official 
sources continued to be made 
available for essential industries 
and demand for these purposes 
was steady. 


In addition to the supplies al- 
ready mentioned, arrangements 
were made by the Treasury to al- 
lot 1,000,000 ounces to encourage 
the export trade; of this amount, 
600,000 ounces are to be used for 
wholly manufactured goods and 
the balance of 400,000 ounces for 
silver in semi-manufactured form, 





by actual exports. 


~ 








The President warned, 








such as sheet, wire, etc. Replace- 
ments are granted by the authori- 
ties of all silver exported under 
the scheme. 

In Bombay, prices showed a 
wide range during the period un- 
der review, varying between Rs. 
1€0.4.0 per 100 tolas (about 77d. 
per ounce) in April and Rs. 192 
(about 92d. per ounce) in May. 
The latter quotation is a high rec— 
ord and, incidentally, is very near 
to the theoretical melting price of 
the .500 fine silver rupee, namely 
Rs. 200 per 100 tolas. The rapid 
rise in May was attributed to bear 
covering and an acute shortage of 
actual silver; the high prices, how- 
ever, attracted considerable ar- 
rivals from up-country and a de- 
cline set in, so that during the 
early part of June rates were back 
to about a Rs. 170 level; later, a 
steadier tendency was reflected in 
prices and Rs. 177.8.0 was quoted 
for ready delivery on 18th June, 
but the improvement was not 
maintained and by the end of the 
month the quotation had receded 
to about Rs. 171. 

An announcement was made by 
the Government of India in May 
of the introduction of half and 
quarter rupee coins in pure nickel 
instead of nickel and silver as at 
present. It was explained that in 
present conditions of inadequate 
silver supplies and high prices 
they considered it wasteful to use 
silver for these coins, adding that 
the step will make it easier to 
discharge the obligation to return 
in kind, withing five years of the 
end of the war, 226,000,000 ounces 
of silver borrowed. from the 
United States of America between 
1943 and 1945. 

During April, news was’ -re— 
ceived from the United States that 
the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee had voted to increase the 
price paid for silver by the Treas— 
ury to domestic producers from 
71.11 cents per ounce to 90 cents 
during the next two years and to 
$1.29 per ounce thereafter; late 
in June the necessary legislation 
was approved by the Senate. This 
version, however, has to be recon— 
ciled with that of the House of 
Representatives which provides 
for the sale of silver at 71.11 cents 
and a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses will settle the differences. 

It is understood that the Senate 
members of the committee will 
hold out for the terms approved 
by the Senate. Their recommen-— 
dation will, of course, have to 
pass both Houses of Congress and 
whilst authoritative quarters con- 
sider an increase to 90 cents prob-— 
able, some doubt has been ex- 
pressed as regards the later in- 
crease to $1.29. 


New Draft Calls in 
Prospect, 19-29 Approved 


To meet the Army’s needs for 
25,000 inductees in September, 
President. Truman on July 16 ap- 
proved a selective service recom- 
mendation that men from 19 
through 29 be deemed acceptable 
for drafting. Since V-J Day few, 
if any, men over 26 have been 
drafted. However, under the law 
non-fathers through 44 are eligi- 
ble. The minimum of 19 is in line 
with the legislation banning draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds. All draft de- 
ferments have been tightened, oc- 
cupational deferments, according 
to Major General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of Selective Service, 
being limited “to those few reg- 
istrants who are determined by 
the local boards to be indispens- 
able and irreplaceable to the na- 
tional existence.” 





Protests Application of Rate Increases 2° 


To Port Differentials 


Bb 


George E. Mace, of Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, argues that June 20 order of ICC applying 5% rate increase 


to established port differentials 


gives competitive advantage to 


Southern and Gulf ports and disrupts existing recognized relation- 
ship in rates and traffic between them. 


Continuing serious losses to north Atlantic ports, railroads, ship- 
pers, port service organizations (including the many crafts of long- 


shore labor) and steamship lines,® 


have resulted from widened dif- 
ferentials in freight raies through 
the application of a June 20 order 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, George E. Mace, manager 
of the Transportation Bureau of 
the Commerce and Industry, Asso- 
ciation of New York declared in a 
brief transmitted by him ag.chair- 
man of the Norih Atlantic. Ports 
Conference to the Commission 
which is resuming its rate hear- 
ings in Chicago on July 22. 

The Commission order granted a 
temporary interim increase of 5% 
on freight rates in the north in ad- 
dition to the increase of 6% 
awarded generally throughout the 
couniry, “subject to maintenance 
of recognized or established port 
differentials.” The manner in 
which the new rates have been 
applied, according to Mr. Mace, 
penalizes north Atlantic ports by 
disrupting “previously existing or 
recognized relationships in the 
rates on such traffic” as between 
the south Atlantic and Gulf port 
groups and the north Atlantic 
ports as a group. 

“Such disturbance or disruption 
of rate relationships, even tempo- 
rarily,’ Mr. Mace pointed out, 
“causes unwarranted and exten- 
sive diversion of competitive traf- 
fic as between one group of ports 
and another and as between in- 








dividual ports within the north 
Atlantic group, and results in seri- 
ous losses.” The brief continued: 


“The Commission permitted the 
applicants, temporarily at least, to 
apply to export, import, coastwise 
and intercoastal traffic the master 
tariff increase, which not only has 
disrupted percentagewise the re- 
lationship between individual 
ports and the several port groups 
but also, by reason of the addi- 
tional 5% increase granted and 
applied to such traffic moving be- 
tween interior points in Official 
Classification Territory and the 





Atlantic and Gulf groups of ports, 
the relationship of rates as be- 
tween these respective groups of 
ports has to still further extent 
been disrupted to the serious disad- 
vaniage of the north Atlantic ports 
and results, and will continue to 
result, in undue injury to those 
ports unless promptly corrected. 

“In fact, the disparity in the ex- 
port, import, coastwise and inter-~ 
coastal rates to and from certain 
defined interior territory and the 
Gulf ports, on the one hand, and 
the north Atlantic ports, on the 
other, has for some while been a 
source of much dissatisfaction to 
the interests at the north Atlantie 
ports, and hence the further wid- 
ening of these relationships cre- 
ates a situation which requires 
prompt correction.” 

In accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s finding, Mr. Mace declared, 
“the applicants should have been 
held initially in the application of 
the interim increases to the’ strict 
maintenance of recognized and es- 
tablished port differentials on ex- 
port and import traffic; and to the 
strict maintenance of port: rela- 
tionships on coastwise and inter- 
coastal traffic, they should now 
be required immediately to restore 
such differentials and relation- 
ships; and the Commission in such 
further findings as it may make in 
these proceedings should insist 
upon the immediate restoration of 
all such port relationships. .' 

“The volume of such traffic, ‘its 
highly competive nature, and the 
many interests affected, make this 
position not only consistent ‘and 
reasonable but imperative, ifthe 
postwar development of our ports 
and shipping services is to proceed 
The importance of the immediate 
restoration of these port rate re- 
lationships on export, import, 


coastwise and intercoastal traffic 
far transcends any recognition of 
the alleged economy and con- 
venience of the mechanics of 





ilar additiom™l increase applied on’ 


north ane ports, with no sim- 
such iraffic%o and from the south 





tariff implementation.” 





Says Deficit Spending Causes Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


30, 1946, our national debt in- 
creased $250,000,000,000, and today 
Idaho’s share exceeds $1,000,000,- 
000. It now requires $5 billion 
annually to pay interest charges 
on this debt—or a sum equal to 
the total revenues collected in 
fiscal year 1940. 


The President, since V-J Day, 
has frequently promised greater 
economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment so that the Federal 
budget may be balanced this fiscal 
year. However, little progress is 
being made in that direction, as 
evidenced by the $22,000,000,000 





deficit in the year which ended 
June 30, 1946, and by the*: 837,000 


Fiscal 

Year *Net Receipts 
RE staan arenitipe da cabiorntin $2,005,725,437 
eee Be = 2,079,696, 741 
| Ss ae eae oe 2,115,554,049 
| EON 3,800,467,201 
att od ee ai 4,115,956,615 
rls See 5,028,840,236 
SS ei 5,854,661,226 
; ee aes 5,164,823,625 
I ascii castes dp dlnvesand 5,387,124,669 
a 7,607,211,852 
BEES didimacitckecAijeicioe 12,799,961,E€21 
ee 22,281,642,/09 
ae 44, 148,925,968 
. , See 46,456,554,579 
RTOS Ae EE 43,037,798,808 


,-, (kotal Expenditures, 
“= Including 

Debt Retirements 
$4,947,776,888 
4,325,149,722 
6,370,947,347 
7,583,433,561 
9,068,885,571 
8,281,379,955 
7,304,287,108 
8,765,338,030 
9,127,373,806 
12,774,890,323 
$2,491,307,397 
78,182,348,640 
93,743,514,863 
100,404,596,685 
65,018,631,990 


*Excludes transfers to Feder1l old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


civilian employees in the exécu- 
tive department on May 31, 1946. 

It is difficult to justify the lib- 
eral spending policies which scat- 
ter American dollars throughout 
the world, accentuate shortages of 
consumer goods in this country 
and jeopardize the solvency of our 
government. The menace of. in- 
flation is reflected in the follow- 
ing statement of Federal expendi- 
tures, revenues, and the publi¢ 
debt outstanding at the end of 


each fiscal year beginning with 
the fiscal year 1932, together with 
annual increases in the public 
debt: 


+Public Debt 
Outstanding at 
End of Year 
$19,487,000,000 
22,538, 700,000 
27,053, 100,000 
28,700,900,000 
33,778,500,000 
36,424,600,000 
37,164,700,000 
40,439,500,000 
42,967,500,000 
48,961,400,000 
72,422,400,000 
136,696, 100,000 
201,003,400,000 
258,682,200,000 
269,422,099,173 


+The 


Excess of 
Expenditures 
Over Receipts 
$2,942,051,451 

2,245,452,920 
3,255,393,297 
3,782,966,359 
4.952,928,956 
3,252,539,718 
1,449,625,881 
3=£00,414,404 
3,740,249,136 
5,167,678,471 
19,692,245,776 
55,900,705,931 
49,594,587,3895 
53,948,042,105 
21,980,833,182 


annval expansion is unrelated to receipts and expenditures indicated in other columm®s, 
because public-debt transactions are independently handled and accounted for. 





NOTE—Figures in columns 1, 2 and 4 taken from Treasury Department statements, 
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Electric Output for Week Ended July 20, 1946 
2.1% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of eleciricity by the electric light and power 
industry of the United States for the week ended July 20, 1946, was 
4.293,280,000 kwh., which compares with 4,384,547,000 kwh. in the 
corresponding week a year ago, and 4,156,386,000 kwh. in the week 
ended July 13, 1946. The output for the week ended July 20, 1946, 
was 2.1% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 


‘Week Ended 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
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DATA FOR RECENT WEEKES (Thousands of Eflowatt-Hours) 


1946 
3,987,673 
4,014,652 
3,987,145 
3,976,750 
4,011,670 
3,910,760 
3,939,281 
3,941,865 
3,741,256 
3,920,444 


4,321,794 
4,332,400 
4,411,325 
4,415,889 
4,397,330 
4,302,381 
4,377,221 
4,329,605 
4,203,502 
4,327,028 

,030,058 4,348,413 
4,129,163 4,358,277 
4,132,680 4,353,351 
3,741,006 3,978,426 
4,156,386 4,295,254 
4,293,280 4,384,547 
4,434,841 


% Change 
1945 under1945 1944 


1929 
1,696,543 
1,709,331 
1,699,822 
1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711,625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 


— 1.7 
— 1.3 
— 9.6 


4,361,094 
4,307,498 


— 8.8 
— 9.1 
—10.0 
— 9.0 


4,291,750 
4,144,490 
4,264,600 
4,287,251 
4,325,417 
4,327,359 
3,940,854 
4,377,152 
4,380,930 
4,390,762 
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The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 535) 


marked increase from the 1945 
level. 

Concerns failing in manufactur- 
ing were two times as numerous 
as in any other trade or industry 
group. Eleven manufacturers fail- 
ed, representing a mild increase 
from the previous week when 
there were seven and a sharp in- 
crease from the one occurring in 
the comparable week last year. 
Retail trade was the only industry 
or trade group in which failures 
declined. At five, retailers failing 
were down from the six reported 
in the preceding week and the 
eight reported a year ago. 

A heavy concentration of fail- 
ures appeared in the Pacific 
States. More than half of the 
week’s total failures occurred in 
this region. Rising to 13, concerns 
failing in the Pacific States were 
three times as high as in the pre- 
vious week and were up even 
more sharply from the one occur- 
ring in the comparable week of 
1945. The Middle Atlantic States 
with seven failures was the only 
other area with more than one 
concern failing. A single failure 
was reported in each of five re- 
gions; only two regions did not 
have any failures. 

Three Canadian failures were 
reported as compared with six 
last week and one in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 


Food Price Index Continues 
Advance — The continued rise in 
foodstuffs in the past week lifted 
the Dun & Bradstreet Wholesale 
Food Price Index to $5.20, from 
$4.88 a week earlier. This was a 
gain .of 6.6% for the week, and 
marked a total advance of 19.5% 
during the past three weeks. The 
-ecurrent figure represents. the 
highest level since Jan. 8, 1920, 
when this highly sensitive index 
stood at $5.24. It is only 1.2% 
under the record high of $5.30 
registered on July 31, 1919. 


Twelve commodities advanced 
during the week as against four 
declines. The former included 
flour, corn, barley, lard, cheese, 
coffee, cocoa, rice, steers, hogs, 
sheep and lambs. Declines were 
listed for wheat, oats, butter and 
potatoes. 

Wholesale Price Index Rises 
Moderately—The Daily Wholesale 
Price Index of 30 basic commodi- 
ties, complied by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., continued upward in 
the past week, although the ad- 
vance was considerably moderated 
from that which occurred during 





the first few days following the 
termination of OPA. The index 
closed at 229.67 on July 16, up 
3.6% from a week earlier when 
it stood at 221.60, and a gain of 
29.7% over the comparative 1945 
figure of 177.11. 

Irregular movements in leading 
grain markets reflected uncer- 
tainty as to the final outcome of 
proposed price control legislation. 
Cash wheat was in strong demand 
from various sources. Mill buy- 
ing, however, was restricted by 
fears of possible price rolibacks. 
Flour prices were firmer but flour 
offerings were virtually at a stand- 
still as the week came to a close 
due to continued uncertainties. 
Cash corn prices rose to new sea- 
sonal highs despite the prediction 
of a bumper corn crop this year. 
Harvesting of Winter wheat made 
good progress in the week. Esti- 
mated at 1,090,000,000 bushels, 
this year’s yield of all wheat will 
be only slightly less than last 
year’s record crop of 1,123,000,000 
bushels. Coffee trading was ac- 
tive with more than 2,000,000 bags 
said to have been purchased from 
producing countries since the ex- 
piration of OPA. Cocoa prices 
edged higher, reflecting continued 
active demand. Cattle prices at 
Chicago réached a new all-time 
high of $25 per hundredweight for 
prime grades. Under greatly en- 
larged receipts, hogs sold at $19, a 
new peak for the current move- 
ment. Butter was easier at the 
close, reflecting lessened demand. 
Trading in lard assumed large 
proportions at prices considerably 
above former OPA ceilings. 

Cotton prices, both spot and fu- 
tures, climbed steadily throughout 
the week to register new highs 
for twenty-two years. Net ad- 
vances; for the period, amounting 
to over 300 points, reflected a 
very ‘favorably supply-demand 
picture for the staple. The rise 
was largely influenced by last 
week’s report of the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the Department of 
Agriculture showing an estimated 
acreage planted to this year’s crop 
of only a little above last season’s 
small acreage and substantially 
less than earlier trade estimates. 
Another factor was the increasing 
demand for cotton from foreign 
sources. According to the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service 
Bureau, fewer working days 
caused a drop in total cotton used 
in June. Consumption on a daily 
rate basis, however, rose to an 
average of 39,500 bales for the 


month from 38,300 in May, and 
37,400 in June a year ago. A fair 
volume of carded gray cotton 
goods was moved toward the close 
of the week at prices averaging 
around 20% above former ceilings. 

Hide values moved higher dur- 
ing the week. In limited volume 
of trading, prices in the Chicago 
market were established at “26c 
per pound for native steers, and 
25c for branded hides. Leather 
markets appeared to mark time 
with price adjustments still in the 
formative stage pending Congres- 
sional action on price controls. 

Department store sales still re- 
flect the huge demand for goods. 

Gains over the high levels of 
1945 have for weeks been in the 
neighborhood of 35%. June seta 
new all-time record after allow- 
ance is made for seasonal factors, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The June index number was 
278. That compares with 257 for 
May and an average of 255 for 
the first half of this year. June’s 
gain over the same months of 1945 
was 38%; the first half was 28% 
above last year. 


Newsprint Output Soared in 
June—Newsprint production dur- 
ing June for Canada, the United 
States and Newfoundland totaled 
424.316 tons, compared with 355,- 
120 tons in the same month of 
1945. Shipments of newsprint for 
last month were 415,737 tons, well 
above the 355,015 tons shipped in 
June, 1945. 


Canadian production accounted 
for 334,207 tons of the total and 
shipments were 322,805 tons. The 
U. S. production for June was set 
at 61,241 tons, with shipments of 
61,671 tons. Newfoundland pro- 
duced 28,868 tons and shipped 31,- 
261 tons for the month. 

For the first half of 1946, Cana- 
dian mills produced 2,002,935 tons, 
458,422 tons more than in the 
comparable period of 1945, an in- 
crease of 29.7%. Output in the 
U. S. was up 5.5%, or 20,244 tons, 
for the first half of this year over 
the six months of 1945, and in 
Newfoundland, the increase was 
16.224 tons, or 9.9% over a year 
ago. 

Stocks of newsprint in the three 
countries at the end of June were 
199,456 tons, compared with 190,- 
877 tons at the end of May and 
163,876 tons for June, 1945. 


—eE———EEE, 


Foreign Currencies 
Frozen by Peru 


A decree freezing all foreign 
currencies in private banks and 
providing that such foreign funds 
be taken over at the official ex- 
change rate by the Central Re- 
serve Bank was issued by the 
Government of Peru on July 11, 
it was made known in Associated 
Press accounts from Lima, which 
added: 

The decree became effective 
immediately. * 

The measure automatically con- 
verts deposits of foreign currency 
into Peruvian money. 

The decree also made the Cen- 
tral Bank the only authorized 
purchaser of gold in Peru. The 
Central Bank will pay in Peruvian 
currency at the world price, the 
measure said. 


In publishing the above advices 
the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce” of July 13, said: , 


The action of the Peruvian 
Government freezing all foreign 
currencies in that country was 
not unexpected in foreign ex- 
change circles here. Some New 
York bankers interpreted the de- 
cree as a precautionary measure, 
pointing out that although Peru 
has been able to meet its com- 
mitments for imports it is believed 
that Peruvian holdings of foreign 
currencies are in short supply. In 
addition, one banker reported 
that it is understood the Peruvian 
Government is also scrutinizing 





all letters of credit and forward 
contracts. 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


(Continued from first page) 


major public matter with which 
we have been confronted recently, 
that these gentlemen have not 
taken a stand, such as what we 
should do about Russia. 


These fellows have been selling 
to their helpless members that 
they were not such hot shots, nec 
essarily, as labor leaders or ex 
perienced men in collective bar 
gaining or getting something for 
the employee out of the boss. 
What they have been selling ever 
since they have been on the scene 
is that they have “influence” in 
Washington; that they can make 
public men jump to the whip. In 
this way, they are no different 
from the lobbyists, the genuine 
and bad ones, and the ones who 
make a living by telling their 
clients that they are “close” to 
this or that big man. What Reu- 
ther and Murray et al have been 
selling is that they are “close” to 
big men. 

It is rapidly becoming clear to 
their followers that they aren’t 
close to anybody worthwhile. Un 
der Roosevelt they were close. 
They could tell their crowd, when 
anything came up, why, Ill go 
down and see Roosevelt about it. 
It was a good selling point and it 
made a lot of money for a lot of 
quacks. 


The situation is changed. Their 
crowd is coming to realize that 
these fellows are not hot shots as 
labor leaders and they don’t have 
the entree to Washington any 
more. 


An example is the fact that the 
CIO leaders have been telling the 
poor Allis-Chalmers workers for 
weeks that they were going to 
have the government seize the 
Allis-Chalmers plants. This has 
not worked out. And all signs 
point to its not working out. 


So, Murray, Reuther et al, seek 


to work up something which will | 


give them some more standing, in 
the eyes of their customers, 
with Washington big shots. They 
cook up the idea of having Tru- 
man invite them down here to 
confer with business leaders. That 
would tend to restore their sales 
value. Their customers would say, 
well you can’t escape the bigness 
of these men, they know so many 
big people and the President calls 
them in for advice. He calls them 
in to meet the Big Leaders of In- 
dustry. That is worth money to 
any lobbyist. 

We may be wrong as to the 
final outcome, but it is a revealing 
thing about Truman, that he per 
ceives the situation in pretty 
much the same light as_ the 
writer does, and has no intention 
of giving Phil and his pals this 
break. 

As an example of the change 
which we think has come about: 
Back in late 1932, when Roosevelt 
had been elected but not inau 
gurated, he was visiting Warm 
Springs. There was a fellow who 
was trying to organize the textile 
workers of Columbus, Ga., a few 
miles away. He wasn’t getting 
anywhere. 


This fellow sought and got an 
appointment with Roosevelt and 
came out from the conference 
with the statement that Roosevelt 
was right behind him in his ef- 
forts. We fellows on the scene 
laughed and figured it was a 
quack taking advantage of the 
President-elect. We were quite 
surprised a few minutes later, 
when we went in for our daily 


-press conference, and Roosevelt 


went out of his way to commend 
this fellow’s efforts in behalf of 
the underdogs of Columbus. 
After that, the fellow had no trou- 
ble organizing the workers. Roose- 
velt, they weer told, had ordered 
it. 

Phil Murray, Walter Reuther et 
al, would like to get a lift of that 
kind from Truman today. That is 








what they want with a labor- 
management conference. As of 
this writing, they aren’t going to 
get it. 


Office of Technical 
Services Established 


Establishment of an Office of 
Technical Services, headed by 
John C. Green, was announced on 
July 8 by the Department of 
Commerce. The new Office con- 
solidates the work of the Office 
of the Publication Board, Tec- 
nical _ Industrial Intelligence 
Branch, Nationa] Inventors Coun- 
cil, and Production Research and 
Development Division, said the 
advices of the Department which 
further stated: 

According to Mr. Green, who 
has served as Executive Secretary 
of the Publication Board and 
Chief Engineer of the National 
Inventors Council, the Office will 
continue the work of the con- 
solidated units and launch a new 
program of technical aid to busi+ 
ness and industry. The 1946-47 
appropriation, just approved by 
Congress, includes increased ad- 
ministrative funds for the new 
Office, as well as $1,500,000 for 
research and development. 

OTS will consist of four major 
units: the Invention and Engineer- 
ing Division, the Industrial Re- 
search and Development Division, 
the Library and Reports Division, 
and the Technical Industrial In- 
telligence Division. The last- 
named is responsible for investi- 
gation of German industry and 
the collection of German scientific 
and technical information. 

Mr. Green left for England yes— 
terday to attend an international 
conference on German patents. He 
will also spend several days im 
Germany inspecting OTS activi- 
ties there. 


VA Approves AIB 
Gl Correspondence 
Training Courses 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, educational section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 
announced on July 15 to its chap— 
ters throughout the country that 
its correspondence courses have 
been granted blanket approval by 
the Veterans Administration for 
veteran training under the G. L 
Bill of Rights. The announcement 
states: 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing has been informed by the 
Veterans Administration in Wash- 
ington that its correspondence 
course program has been ap- 
proved under Public Laws 16 and 
346. “This means that veterans of 
World War II may enroll for corre- 
spondence courses of the Institute, 
the full costs of which will be 
borne by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, under either of the above 
mentioned public laws up to the 
extent of each veteran’s educa- 
tional entitlement.’ Complete di- 
rections are then given on the 
steps to be taken by the veteran 
in enrolling under this program, 

Some 150 chapters of the Insti- 
tute in 32 states had previously 
been designated by their state ap- 
proval agencies as. authorized 
educational facilities under the 
provisions of the Act, says the 
announcement which states that 
“this earlier approval covered 
enly courses provided by chapters 
which veterans would attend in 
person. The new blanket approval 
makes it possible for veterans to 
take courses in banking subjects 
through regular chapter study 


classes or by mail. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


@iven in the following 


table. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 











































































































— &. Ss Avge. 
y ovt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
July 23______ 123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
22____..._ 123.92 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
20_....... Stock Exchange Closed 
19__ 123.83 118.8) 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
18_ 123.86 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
17_ 123.89 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
16_______ 123.99 118.80 ‘123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.63 119.20 121.46 
_ ees 123.95 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.41 121.46 
et Stock Exchange Closed 
i ontagaades 124.14 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
eae 124.20 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.67 
124.27 119.00 123.56 121.25 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.67 
eee 124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.80 112.56 116.02 119.41 121.67 
ees 124.24 119.00 123.56 121.46 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.20 121.67 
he Stock Exchange Closed 
Se 124.24 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.37 115.82 119.20 121.46 
, ee Stock Exchange Closed 
ET 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.60 112.56 115.82 119.20 121.46 
' a TE 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
; Dchitdiane 124.11 118.80 123.56 121.25 118.60 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
, Sume 28_...___ 124.11 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
7a 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.20 121.46 
Sa 124.17 118.80 123.34 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 12%.25 
swtenebsniei 124.02 118.80 123.13 121.25 118.40 112.56 116.02 119.00 121.25 
Miay 31_...____ 123.99 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
eae 123.99 118.80 123.13 121.46 118.40 112.56 116.22 119.00 121.04 
17_-.--.. 124.14 118.60 122.71 121.46 118.20 112.56 116.20 119.00 121.04 
> PET 123.83 118.80 122.92 121.46 118.60 112.75 116.41 119.20 121.04 
: i eencnckétae 124.49 119.00 122.92 121.67 118.60 113.12 116.61 119.41 121.04 
" Apr. as 124.33 119.00 123.34 121.25 118.40 113.12 116.41 119.41 121.04 
eee 125.30 119.61 123.99 121.88 119.20 113.89 117.20 120.22 121.67 
I Se 125.77 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.27 117.60 120.22 121.88 
lt S..-..... 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 
= Mfar.29....... 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122:09 
7 7. Si... 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
@em. 25....... 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
> Milgh 1946... 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
7 Bow 1946.._.. 123.45 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 
y - 1 Year Ago 
4 : 23, 1945. 122.64 116.02 121.04 119.20 116.02 108.34 112.93 115.82 119.20 
y 2 Years Ago 
> July 22, 1945. 120.15 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
. (Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
2d 1948 U.S. Avge. 
7” Dally Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by 
= Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
2, I asco cnn a 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
. aS 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
. tht Geincties Stock Exchange Closed 
i— SS 1.49 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
ta 18 a 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
Las aw... 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
d 16_ 7 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.87 2.69 2.58 
! EAA 1.48 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.68 2.58 
ic oS Stock Exchange Closed 
eer 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.69 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
= | ES 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
«Sa 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.59 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
al 1.45 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.71 3.03 2.85 2.68 2.57 
le | ee 1.46 2.70 2.48 2.58 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.69 2.57 
= ares Stock Exchange Closed 
o iinchinntes: 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.04 2.86 2.69 2.58 
i- 4 ie Stock Exchange Closed 
i OL 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.86 2.69 2.58 
es 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
ARE 1.47 2.71 2.48 2.59 2.72 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
as tebintt 1.47 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
a A. 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.69 2.58 
eerie 1.46 2.71 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
ere 1.47 2.71 2.50 2.59 2.73 3.03 2.85 2.70 2.59 
| ees 1.48 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
cecediieate 1.48 2.71 2.50 2.58 2.73 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
WEP Si - 1.47 2.72 2.52 2.58 2.74 3.03 2.84 2.70 2.60 
SR 1,49 2.71 2.51 2.58 2.72 3.02 2.83 2.69 2.66 
k- shgabshinnenee 1.44 2.70 2.51 2.57 2.72 3.00 2.82 2.68 2.60 
ne Meee APT. 26__-_____ 1.45 2.70 2.49 2.59 2.73 3.00 2.83 2.68 2.60 
eS 1.38 2.67 2.46 2.56 2.69 2.96 2.79 2.64 2.57 
a tt”:*é«C 1.35 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.94 2.77 2.64 2.56 
ee 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 
at teaches 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
ve Sa 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
b Jan. 25.__.-_- 1.31 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
¥ Mign 1946____ 1.51 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
or Low 1946_____ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 
L ;4 Year Ago 
nit July 23, 1945_ 1.62 2.85 2.60 2.69 2.85 3.26 3.01 2.86 2.69 
2 Years Ago 
a July 22, 1944_ 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
he tone con prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
hi 3 coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the averagt 
fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They~ merely serve tc 
ice MMustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement! 
1p- of yield. averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
nd , WNOTE—The list used in 





fiesue of the “Chronicle” on page 











compiling the ‘averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 










































p conference. Confusion over the 
fate of price control and metal 
subsidies is restricting business 
curtailing production. For- 
eign copper advanced on fear of 
further shortages because of 
strikes called at Northern Rho- 
desian properties. Silver was ad- 
red to the basis of 904%c, New 
ork, and Washington advices 
state ihat the conferees have 
agreed on a 90.5c basis for Treas- 































































































wry silver for industrial use. 
greement on the duration of 
he price is expected shortly. 












icksilver declined $1 per flask.” 








Hon-Ferrous Metals—Foreien Higher we 
Silver Quotation Also a dhe Active 


“E. & M. J. Metal.and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 18, 
tated: “Interest in the market for non-ferrous metals continues to 
enter in the struggle to revive OPA. ‘The Senate passed a price con- 
trol bill on July 13. that was regarded in political -circles as even 
worse than the measure vetoed by President Truman. 
fefeated a move to send the bill.to the President, and it was referred 


The House 


o-— 


The publication further went on 
to say in part as follows: 





Copper 

It now develops that the Office 
of Metals Reserve will release 
about 70,000 tons of copper for 
July shipment to domestic con- 
sumers, a large percentage con- 
sisting of wirebars. Concentration 
on wirebars has resulted in a 
temporary squeeze in shapes re- 
quired by brass mills. The price 





situation in the domestic market 


was unchanged. Copper 
placed under export control. 
Foreign copper was sharply | 
higher. Though workers have re- 
turned at Chile Copper, the situ- 
ation at Braden is viewed as un- 
certain because labor contracts at 
that property expire at the end 
of July. European buyers were 
eager for copper, and business 
was placed at the f.a.s. equiva- 
lent, New York, of 16c per pound. 
Anaconda has announced that 
its premium on copper cast in 
slabs has been es‘ablished at 0.15c 
per pound and up, effective July 
15. Other producers are expected 
to follow. 

Lead 


Demand for lead was active, and 
the price was unchanged last week 
on the basis of 94%c, New York. 
The tight supply situation and un- 
certainty over the price structure 
should OPA be revived limited 
sales lasi week to 2,368 tons. Until 
imports can be resumed, the gov- 
ernment’s contribution of lead for 
next month is expected to be 
light. During the second quarter, 
consumers obtained an average a 
total of around 30,000 tons of lead 
a month. 

Effective Aug. 1, the Civilian 
Production Administration has or- 
dered producers of primary lead 
to set aside 25% of current pro- 
duction to provide a reserve sup- 
ply to take care of emergency 
needs of manufacturers unable to 
obtain the me.al from regular 
suppliers. Lead from the “kitty” 
may be allocated along with for- 
eign metal released monthly by 
the Office of Metals Reserve. 


Zinc 


Business in Prime Western zinc 
was placed on the basis of 9%%c, 
East St. Louis, and the price was 
firmly established at that level 
throughout the week. Some pro- 


was | 


occurred in raw materials, wages, 
and other production costs, 


Cadmium 


There were no further price de- 
velopments in cadmium. Pro- 
ducers continued to quote $1.25 
per pound on commercial shapes, 
with buyers eager to obtain sup- 
plies on that basis. Patented 
shapes for platers command the 
usual premium of 5c per pound. 


Tin 


Negotiations for the purchase of 
Bolivian tin concentrates have 
progressed to the point where an 
agreement is expected before the 
end of the current week, accord- 
ing to advices from Washingion. 
Mine owners have been holding 
out for a higher price than that of- 
fered by the United States. 

With the Office of Metals Re- 
serve releasing tin on the basis of 
52c per pound, the price situation 
in the United States market last 
week was unchanged. 

Straits quality tin for shipment 
was nominally as follows: 


July August Sept. 
as 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 12. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
* Bh 52.000 52.000 52.000 
5 Seer 52.000 52.000 52.000 
_ f ) =e 52.000 52.000 52.000 
ge, ERIS 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% 
changed at 51.125c. 


Quicksilver 


Demand for quicksilver was de- 
scribed as fair, yet prices eased 
moderately in some ‘directions. 
Quotations covering spot metal 
settled at $98 to $100 per flask, the 
price varying aceording to quan- 
tity involved. On nearby metal 
$97.50 has been done. Domestic 
production is being curtailed, re- 
ports from San Francisco indicate, 
owing to disappointments over the 
failure of prices to strengthen. 


tin, was un- 





ducers limited their sales to the 
price prevailing on date of ship- 
ment, and they intend to continue 
booking business on this basis 
until the siatus of OPA is no 
longer in doubt. The tight situa- 
tion in Prime Western and Special 
High Grade continues. Production 
of zine concentrates is expected 
to fall in the event that the Pre- 
mium Price Plan is not revived. 


The Department of Commerce 
announced that export of slab zinc 
has been placed under individual 
license control, effective July 15. 


Eagle-Picher Sales Co. advanced 
the price of zinc oxide, lead free, 
to 8%c per pound, carload lots. 


Slab zinc released during July 
by the Office of Metals Reserve 
will be priced on the basis of the 
OPA ceiling price, or, in the ab- 
sence of a ceiling price, at market 
price on date of shipments. 

The price of sheet zinc was ad- 
vanced 2c per pound during the 
last week by the Illinois Zinc Co., 
to absorb part of the rise that has 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS 





‘Straits 


In the trade, domestic copper prices 
delivered at consumers’ plants. 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


up, depending on dimensions and quality. 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


not 1ess than lc. over the “E. & 





month. 


The monthly average for June 
was $99.40 per flask, New York, 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 22 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated July 25 and to mature 
Oct. 24, which were offered on 
July 19, were opened at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks on July 22. — 

Total applied for, $1,767,751,000. 

Total accepted, $1,305,129,000 
(includes $35,286,000 entered on 
a fixed price basis of 99.905 and 
accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905-+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi. 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum, 


Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum, 


(71% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on July 25 in the 
amount of $1,315,282,000. 


D. C. Banks to Close Sat. 


President Truman signed a bill 
on July 13 permitting banks and 
building and loan associations in 
the District of Columbia to close 
every Saturday throughout the 
year, advices from the Washington 
“Post” stated. The Saturday clos- 
ing, it is stated, has the sponsor- 
ship of the District Bankers’ Asso-~ 
ciation and the District Building 
and Loan League. The report 
stated that the clearing house has 
adopted the following maximum 
business hours during which 
banks will be open for the trans~ 
action of business: 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
instead of 9:30 am. to 2 p.m, 











against $104.808 in January of the 
| current year. 


Silver 


Handy & Harman announced on 
June 11 that... “in the absence 
of any OPA ceiling, silver has 


and we have established a New 
York Official quotation of 90%c.” 
This price prevailed throughout 
the week that ended July 17. 
The London market was un- 
changed last week at 44d. 

The Senate voted on July 13 to 
remove the rider on silver legis- 
lation from the Treasury-Post 
Office Appropriations Bill and 
passed a separate bill containing 
the same provisions, sponsored 
by Senator Carl Hayden (Ariz.). 
Following this action ihe measure 
was placed before a new group of 
conferees representing the bank- 
ing committees of both Houses. 
Agreement on sales of Treasury 








As ‘elivery charges vary 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. . 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b 
On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle Wes in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 


silver at 90.5c is expected. 
(“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 


—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zinc 
Dom, Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St.Louis St. Louis 

Pale. 22 ..0-0-— 14.150 14.675 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
. 7p 14.150 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
‘i Seer 14.150 15.200 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
weary. @6....5. 14.150 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
LO eee 14.150 15.925 §2.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
BE: {bt ne seraes 14.150 15.925 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 
Average ..--- 14.150 15.596 52.000 9.50 9.35 9.50 


Average prices for calendar week ended July 13 are: Domestic 
per f.o.b. refinery, 14.150¢; export copper, f.o.b.: refinery 14.925¢; 
tin, 52,000¢ New York lead, 9.50¢; St. Louis lead, ‘9.35¢; St. 
‘| Louis zinc, 9.50¢ and silver, 90.125¢. 

The above quotations are “E. & M. J. .M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 


States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. They -are reduced 
to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as ‘noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt-and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


are quoted on a delivered basis: that 1s, 
with the destination, the 


Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at ® 


Contract prices for 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for eommon lead only. 





been offered in the market today, } 


with the permissive hours contin- 
uing until 6 p.m. on Fridays, in- 
stead of the 5:30 p.m. closing 
time formerly observed on Thurs- 
days. Robert V. Fleming, Chair- 
man of the Washington Clearing 
House Association, was quoted in 
the Washington “Post” as saying: 

“For some little time past the 
Federal Government Departments 
have been closed all day on Sat- 
urday. The enactment of this law 
thereby places employes of bank- 
ing institutions on a similar basis 
with those of the government, and 
it will be observed that each of 
the banking institutions may open 
one-half hour earlier on each 
week day and may remain open 
on each Friday until 6 p.m. in 
order to accommodate the public, 
Friday being selected as the late 
opening day because it falls on 
the day prior to the Saturday 
holiday. 

“In view of the fact that Satur- 
day banking institutions will be 
closed, the new hours become ef- 
fective on Monday, July 22, 1946, 
and not later than Aug. 15, 1946. 

“Some banking institutions will 
be in a position to place these new 
hours into effect immediately on 
the effective date and will do so; 
others will have to take formal 
action by their boards of directors 
and it may be Aug. 15, 1946, be- 
fore all banking institutions are 
in a position to abide by the new 


Moody’s Daily i 
Commodity Index 





Tuesdav July 16, 1946__----------- 342.5 
Wednesday, July 17-__------------ 347-6 
Thursday, July 18._.._------------ 340.6 
Friday, July 19_...--------------- 344.2 
saturday, July 20___----- ae 343.6 
Monday, July 22_--~- notbammcapens” an 
Tessday, July 23 ..-.----..------« 348.3 
Two weeks ago, July 9 <oicaleilaiigisl 313.9 
Month ago, June 22_-_- ‘ -.~ one 
Year ago, July 23, 1945_- eee 
1945 High, Dec. 27...-------- _. 265.0 

Low, Jan. 24 Pee 
1946 High, July 23 ‘ — . 3483 
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Wholesale Prices Rose 3% in Week Ended 
~ July 13, Labor Department Reports 


“Primary market prices rose 3% during the week ended July 13, 
1946, the second week of uncontrolled prices, due to sharp advances 
in foods and some industrial commodities,’ according to advices July 
18 from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
which reported that “the wholesale price index of the Bureau rose 
to 120.7% of the 1926 average, more than 14% higher than at the 
end of the war in August 1945.” In the first two weeks following 
suspension of OPA controls, the index increased 7%, said the Bureau 
which further stated: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Following the sharp advances of the 
previous week average prices of farm products rose moderately 
(0.7%) as higher prices of milk, eggs and cotton more than offset 
lower prices of grains, livestock and poultry and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Grain quotations declined 2% from the high levels 
of the previous week with good crop reports, while livestock and 
poultry prices were down 2%% with increased marketings. Fluid 
milk prices were higher in part because of termination of the dairy 
feed subsidy. Cotton quotations moved upward and quotations for 
domestic fine wools were higher because of heavy demand for these 
grades. Prices of white potatoes, lemons and onions were higher 
while prices of apples and oranges were substantially lower. Egg 
prices were up. On the average, prices of farm products were 10% 
above a month ago and 20% above a year ago. 


“Prices of foods rose 10.7% on sharp advances for meats and 
cereals and dairy products. Increases in meat prices, reflected 
higher livestock prices and heavy demand. Quotations for flour 
increased more than 40% as a result of higher grain quotations, re- 
moval of subsidies and the July 1 freight rate increase. Butter quo- 
tations averaged 6% higher. There were also sharp increases for 
coffee, black pepper, oatmeal and canned fish. The index for foods 
was nearly 20% higher than a month ago and 26% higher than the 
corresponding week of last year. 


“Other Commodities—Sharp increases for a number of industrial 
goods raised average prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods 0.6% during the week, although many manu- 
facturers continued to hold prices at ceiling levels pending final 
decision on OPA. Prices of steer hides advanced about 70% in 
response to strong demand from tanners, and shellac prices nearly 
doubled. Prices of a number of other paint materials rose substan- 
tially as a result of higher raw material costs, and prices of some 
chemicals and fats and oils in short supply, including pine oil, stearic 
acid and linseed oil, were higher. There were further increases in 
prices of anthracite and bituminous coal. Prices of lead and zinc 
rose about 15% and prices were up for some iron and steel prod- 
ucts, for which new ceilings had been granted earlier. Higher prices 
also were reported for sole leather, tile and gasoline. During the 
last 12 months the index for all commodities other than farm prod- 
ducts and foods has risen 7.1%.” 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 


‘“ Based on the BLS weekly index of prices of approximately 900 
commodities which measures changes in the general level of pri- 

ary market commodity prices. This index should be distinguished 

7om.the daily index of 28 basic materials. For the most part, the 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those 
prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calcu- 
lated from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator 
of week to week changes and should not be compared directly with 
the monthly index. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 13, 1946 


(1926—=100) 


Percentage changes to 

July 13, 1946 from— 

7-13 7-6 6-29 6-15 7-14 7-6 6-15 7-14 

Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 


On enmimoedities..... i... .s. 
SS SESE eaee a eentee 
I hd a a al : 
Hides and leather products__.__129.1 124.0 123.8 123.4 118.5 4 
pe ee eee 108.8 168.8 108.5 108.3 99.1 
Fuel and lighting maierials_.__. 90.1 69.5 87.5 85.9 848 
Metal and metal products_______ 113.0 112.6 111.6 111.0 104.8 
_ 131.8 130.7 130. é 

Chemicals and allied products 934 S82 969 968 o> 
Housefurnishings 110.7 110.7 110.4 106.2 
Miscellaneous commodities_.____ oa 98.0 97.9 97.9 94.6 
wens Materials. 32. 135.2 126.7 125.8 117.6 +4 
Semi-manufactured _._.__ 106.1 104.4 104.4 95.2 
Manufactured products_.____ | 110.9 107.8 106.8 101.9 
All commodities other than farm 

GA a 113 
All commodities other than farm 

Products and foods__._.______ 106.9 





117.2 
152.9 
121.1 


112.7 
140.3 
113.4 


111.8 
139.9 


105.6 + 3.0 + 8.0 
128.2 + +1 
111.8 106.2 +1 +1 
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109.4 106.6 105.6 100.6 4 


+] 


106.3 105.4 104.9 99.8 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES 
JULY 6, 1946 TO JULY 13, 1946 
Increases 
rn Meee 
(| pr ae a ae 
Bituminous coal _____ 
Other miscellaneous __ 


ee 
Hides and Skins _ 
Cereal products 
meaty Products _____.__._. 
Paint and paint materials___._.__ -7 Brick and tile 
i “ie ‘ ‘2 9. SMG 


Other foods —-___________- -- 8 Petroleum and 
Other farm products___ 2 "7 Chemirals products 


eS 2 ees SK 


Sseecermt 
VWUBINSA 


Decreascs 


-... 2.5 Grains 
2.3 Lumber 


Livestock and poultry_______ 
Fruits and vegetables___- 


Nat'l Fertilizer Association Rise in Commodity 
Price Index at Slightly Slower Pace 


The wholesale commodity price index compiled by Th i 
Fertilizer Association and made public on July 22, Res a hate gr 
171.3 in the week ended July 20, 1946, from 165.3 in the preceding 
week.. Advances in commodity prices were more extensive but were 
rising at a somewhat slower pace as was indicated by the increase 
of 3.6% in the latest week over the preceding week, which was 
slightly less than the weekly rise in each of the previous two weeks. 
The general index has risen 12.9% since the OPA’s cessation June 30. 
A month ago the index stood at 150.8, and a year ago at 141.3, all 





based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went 
on to say: 

The largest percentage rise during the latest week was in the 
building materials group. It advanced 10% over the preceding week 
with rises registered in lumber, brick, lime, linseed oil and zinc oxide. 
The foods index showed its largest weekly gain since June 30 when 
it advanced 7.5% above the preceding week. Advances were shown 
for flour, rice, dressed meats, cocoa, coffee, lard and macaroni; de- 
clines were shown for butter, potatoes and dressed fowl. The ad- 
vance in the farm products group amounted to 3.2%. The cotton 
index climbed another 4.9%. The grains index was up only slightly. 
The livestock index advanced with a further rise in choice cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep and a substantial rise in fluid milk prices; prices 
for poultry and good cattle were down. Hay declined somewhat. 
There was a slight decline in the textile index with lower prices ‘or 
Japanese silk more than offsetting the rise in some cotton cloths. The 
chemicals and drugs index advanced slightly with higher prices for 
glycerine. The fertilizer materials index advanced reflecting the rise 
in sulphate of ammonia, partly brought about through a change in the 
method of pricing it, and to an advance in bone meal. The miscel- 
laneous commodities index advanced substantially with advances in 
hides, calfskins, and feedstuffs. 

During the week 35 price series in the index advanced and eight 
declined; in the preceding week 36 advanced and four declined; in 
the second preceding week 26 advanced and one declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—-100* 

% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the July 26, July 13, June 22, July 21, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 

ee ee 179.8 167.: 150.1 142.7 

POts SEG Geek cemmbesbenwencn ore 201.5 183 152.7 145.0 
eo eee 202.3 202.3 163.1 162.4 
RG j|. Were PORRisdtocmddiicdtwnes 214.1 207.! 181.9 167.6 
RIT PENN: SO RAE 338.0 322. 277.0 215.5 
239.0 237.2 190.3 163.0 
189.1 182.4 164.6 161.8 
138.6 138.6 1 133.3 
154.3 147.1 1 133.7 
207.4 207.8 ] 7 157.2 
125.3 125.3 1 108.9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Miscellaneous commodities___----__ 
yp | AERIS Rr Ss A Ae Cece SS 


“pe 
Pe et we te 
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34. 
35. 
39. 
69. 
23. 
> 
» 


Building materials__........-____ mt 
Chemicals and drugs___-._------~-. 
Pertilizer materials.................--. 
Fertilizers 
yf, SERS See ep 


4 

5 

186.4 169.4 68.3 153.8 
128.3 127.5 7.5 125.8 
121.0 118.9 8.9 118.3 
119.8 119.8 9.8 119.9 
109.0 109.0 104.8 


1 
1 





105.8 


100.0 All groups combined___..__.--___- ~ 171.3 165.3 150.8 141.3 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: July 20, 1946, 133.4; July 13, 1946, 128.8; and 
July 21, 1945, 110.1. 








Stee! Output, Highest for Year, Threatened by 
Scrap Famine—Manufacturing Operations Up 


Harking back to wartime days when production miracles were 
the rule rather than the exception the steel industry this week, un- 
mindful of some dire predictions about sharp declines in operation 
because of scrap shortages, actually boosted its ingot rate 1% points 


to 90.5% of capacity, according to “The Iron Age,” national metal- | 
working paper, which further states in its issue of today (July 25) | 





as follows: € 

“This is a new postwar high in 
operating rates and comes at a 
time when some talk was emanat- 
ing from governmental and even 


ous car shortage. This time all 
types of cars are involved. In 
one important district producers 
were unable to move 12,000 tons 








steel circles to the effect that steel 
operations would decline as much 
as 30% within a short period. 
Scrap inventories among. steel 
mills are at a low point—probably 
the lowest in several years. 

“However, this week, factors 
are at work which, although they 
will not eliminate the possibility 
of a scrap shortage, will neverthe- 
less have some bearing upon fu- 
ture steel operating rates. By 
using all the production short-cuts 
learned during the war, most steel 
companies have been able to 
maintain a relatively heavy sched- 
ule in their steelmaking depart- 
ments. 

“With OPA slated to be rein- 
stated, it can be expected that ton- 
nages of scrap which have been 
held back for higher prices on the 
basis that OPA would be com- 
pletely eliminated will start to 
flow to steel plants. Not all of 
this hold-back tonnage was in the 
hands of dealers and _ brokers. 
Some portion of it was being held 
back by manufacturers who will 
now let loose of some of this mate- 
rial. 

“Another factor which may in- 
crease the flow of scrap is the 
over-all step-up in manufacturing 
operations during the past month. 
Scrap from this source is an im- 
portant contribution to total 
scrap tonnages. Another aid to 
the present situation has been the 
blowing in of additional blast fur- 
naces during the past few weeks, 
the output of which will be almost 
completely utilized for steelmak- 
ing purposes. 

“The surprisingly good showing 
in raw steel output, however, is 
not necessarily an indication of 
better deliveries and shipments to 
steel consumers. The steel indus- 
try this week, as well as its cus- 
tomers, is being plagued by a seri- 





of bars and shapes this week be- | 


cause of the car shortage. In an- 
other instance, 2,500 tons of flat- 
rolled products had to be stored 
until box cars were available. 

“Domestic steel consumers re- 
ceived another setback this week 
when CPA decreed that 2% of all 
steel products made by any com- 
pany must be set aside for export. 
Firms not generally in the export 
business argue that it would be 
difficult to supply such a per- 
cetnage without seriously affect- 
ing the domestic orders which are 
on a quota basis. 

“If the present OPA bill is 
passed as is and signed by Mr. 
Truman, it can be expected that 
the steel industry will soon come 
in for increases on those products 
which are not paying their way 
in the total price picture. It is 
further expected in that case that 
the industry in _ collaboration 
with OPA will attempt to wrap 
up all the price inequality prob- 
lems so that when an advance is 
finally made a balanced price 
structure conforming to regular 
peacetime practice will result. 

“In retrospect, there were no 
steel price advances during the 
interim period when the price 
bill was being debated. Only one 
pig iron price advance was made 
and that was in one district and 
was not followed by other dis- 
tricts. Scrap prices generally 
held firm at old OPA ceilings 
with the exception of cast iron 
scrap, which constitutes a small 
part of the overall scrap tonnage.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 22 announced 


that telegraphic reports which it 


had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel cavacitv 
of the industry will be 89.3% of 
capacity for the week beginning 





July 22, compared with 87.9% one 
week ago, 87.2% one month ago 
and 90.7% one year ago. This rep- 
resents an increase of 1.4 points 
or 1.0% over the preceding week, 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning July 22 is equivalent 
to 1,573,800 tons of steel ingots 
and castings, compared to 1,549,- 
100 tons one week ago, 1,536,800 
tons one month ago, and 1,661,300 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum.~ 
mary of latest news developments 
in the metalworking industry, on 
July 22, stated in part as follows: 

“Scrap scarcity is assuming a 
more portentous aspect some ob- 
servers predicting that unless 
supply is increased soon steel- 
making will be radically reduced. 
With all inventories low, some 
melters are operating on supplies 
received from day to day. Pre- 
dictions of possible steelmaking 
reduction range as high as 50% 
of capacity though this seems ex- 
treme. Some open hearths already 
have been taken off and others 
will follows soon. 

“As a remedy etforts are under 
way to increase shipbreaking of 
government-owned craft at a 
faster rate than formerly planned 
and also to expedite movement of 
scrap material in the hands of 
various government agencies. In 
addition, a campaign is under way 
to collect rural scrap and to hasten 
wrecking of automobiles in auto 
gravevards. Undoubtedly some 
scrap is being held back in hope 
of higher prices if OPA is not re- 
vived. Definite decision on this 
point might bring out appreciable 
tonnages at once. 

“Except for the break-through 
of cast scrap, prices are holding to 
former OPA ceilings, with the ex- 
ception of occasional small lots 
perhaps bringing higher prices. 
Such transactions are on the 
fringe of the market and do not 
represent much tonnage. 

“Mills continue to find revision 
of schedules necessary to accom- 
modate preference tomnages to aid 
housing and agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturer. Most of this 
tonnage is for September and the 
question has arisen whether the 


| provisions of Direction 12 may be 


extended to fourth quarter as 
well. While the certified tonnage 
is not heavy it interferes with 
plans and disrupts schedules of 
steel mills as well as depriving 
other consumers of material on 
which they had planned their 
schedules. 

“Steel prices are holding at 
OPA ceilings, with no indication 
of any material change until the 
fate of OPA has been decided. It 
is possible some upward revisions 
may appear soon. possibly through 
extras in some cases, in some mar- 
ginal products on which produc< 
tion has been low for some time. 

“Pig iron suppliers are feeling 
the effect of certified tonnage for 
third and fourth quarters and 
melters not engaged in production 
of materials for housing and agri- 
cultural implements will suffer 
cuts in their shipments. Pig iron 
output is increasing somewhat as 
additional furnaces are made ac- 
tive, but total supply is far short 
of needs and.is being spread thinly 
to serve aS many users as possible. 
Prices have not been raised since 
the advance by two southern pro- 
ducers, other makers awaiting 
outcome of price -control action 
by Congress.” 


oh 
Uruguay to Purchase 
An agreement has been signed 
with the Government of Uruguay 
for the purchase for $1,000,000 of 
surplus war stocks to be selected 
in Pacific areas, Foreign Liquida~ 
tion Commissioner Thomas B, 
McCabe announced on July 19, 
One-third of the purchase price 
is to be paid in cash; the remain- 
der in two equal annual install~ 
ments beginning on July 1, 1947, 
with interest at 252%. 
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| Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on 
July 17, figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange 
and the volume of round-lot s.ock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended June 29, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended June 29 (in round- 
Jot transactions) totaled 1,896,691 shares, which amount was 16.97% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,587,570 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended June 22 of 
2,150,149 shares or 16.71% of the total trading of 6,428,890 shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended June 29 amounted io 556,445 shares, or 7.88% of the 
total volume on that exchange of 1,555,910 shares. During the week 
ended June 22 trading for the account of Curb members of 644,875 
shares was 16.38% of the total trading of 1,968,045 shares. 


fotal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 

















Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JUNE 29, 1946 
Total for Week 1% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: P 
2 ee ee 179,990 
tOther sales____..._.-_-------~-~~--------------- 5,407,580 
a a ae 5,587,570 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— t 

Total purchases.___.........._.....-...---- 574,420 
BROrt 66306... nce newer ecsceoccoe 116,750 
s$Other sales—..._._......- itera ame 512,630 
I ma 629,380 10.77 

2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Total purchases_____-----------~--------- 83,450 
Ghert OGG. ..n.o.n sce ewienonnncncnee fenita 13,900 
tOther sales._____............-- 135,500 
Total sales.__.___................-.----.~ —_ 149,400 2.08 

3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases____.--.----------------- 184,813 
ee 330/640 
a —_ 244,588 
a _ 275,228 4.12 

4. Total— 

Total purchases______------.---~-------- 842,683 
OS SSS ee et 161,290 
po a wt 892,718 
a ion 1,054,008 16.97 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
- Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED JUNE 29, 1946 





























Total for Week t% 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: ae : 
Short sales_____---------- 34,055 ] Sgt! 4 
+Other sajJes___------------ - 1,521,855 Sidhe ty 
Total; 00100-~...<..—--—-.- 1,555,910 Pete ic 488 2 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— ee ft hal 
Total purchases____- 173,470 | uy ; 
Short sales_._._._....--.--------------- — 16,245 >f el. ft 
tOther sales_ oan = 146,450 
(I yg ——————————— mate 162,695 10.80 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— : 
Total purchases__._..-.---------~-------- 38,310 } a afitz 
SES. BR cidie wo wercenigareninareumninetsin 10,100 siev ip't 
i BS CS 38,425 
vy | Re ee ae 48,525 2.79 
j 3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases_.._.__..._.__._.__.._.------~- 36,600 
OS Se 2,775 
tO0ther tales......2..c-- saaaane 94,070 
Webel SEINE cco emocnnnetonenannamais 96,845 4.29 
4. Total— 
Total purchases.___.......................---- 248,380 
EEE SEES ee een 29,120 
IN a eet ernsiagimeniainnbanan + 278,945 
I an ei 2 i ecisah tienebtnipfowameminana 308,065 7.88 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers short sales.._........4...-..--..5<8 9 
SCustomers’. other. sales. .......................... 89,875 
Total purchases-....---.....-~--------.-.-- 89,875 t 
Tota] sales_____-------------—-------------- 93,424 ’ 


*The term ‘‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the tota) round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘‘other sales.” 

8Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt”’ are included with “other sales.” 





Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$130,410,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $130,410,000 for the week ending July 18, 1946 as re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 13% below 
the previous week, 160% above the corresponding week of last year 
and 3% above the previous four-week moving average. The report 
made public on July 18, went on to say: 


Private construction this week, $41,309,000, is 43% below last 
week and 395% above the week last year. Public construction, $89,- 
101,000, is 15% above last week and 114% greater than the week 
last year. State and municipal construction, $37,213,000, 0.4% below 
last week, is 243% above the 1945 week. Federal construction, $51,- 
888,000, is 29% above last week and 68% above the week last year. 

Total engineering construction for the 29-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $3,036,701,000, which is 202% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 
struction in 1946 totals $1,848,768,000, which is 542% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $1,187,933,000, which is 65% greater than 
the cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas 


State and municipal construction, $745,350,000, to date, is 370% above 
1945. Federal construction, $442,583,000, dropped 21% below the 
29-week total of 1945. 

Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 
week and the 1945 week are: 

July 18, 1946 July 11, 1946 July 19, 1945 


Total U. S. Construction_._._. $130,410,000 $150,593,000 $50,065,000 
Private Construction ~__--_-_- 41,309,000 73,064,000 8,349,000 
Publie Construction _____--- 89,101,000 77,529,000 41,716,000 
State and Municipal__---_- 37,213,000 37,371,000 10,854,000 
| RRR es ee 51,888,000 40,158,000 30,862,000 


In the classified construction groups, sewerage, bridges, highways, 
earthwork and drainage, and public buildings recorded gains this 
week over the previous week. Seven of the nine classes recorded 
gains this week over the 1945 week as follows: sewerage, bridges, 
highways, earthwork and drainage, public buildings, 
buildings, and commercial buildings. 


industrial 


New Capital 

New capi‘al for construction purposes this week totals $1,095,- 
567,000 and is made up of $60,675,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, $42,937,000 in corporate securities, $225,000,000 in federal-aid 
highway construc.ion, and $766,955,000 in federal appropriations for 
military and departmental construction. New capital for the 29-week 
period of 1946 totals $1,819,584,000, 23% more than the $1,477,938,000, 
reporied for the corresponding period of 1945. 





Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended July 13, 1946, 
as estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines, was 12,700,000 
net tons, the highest level since the week ended March 30, the last 
working week prior to the nation-wide strike which got under way 
April 1, 1946. Output in the week ended July 6, 1946, amounted to 
6,600,000 net tons, and in the week ended July 14, 1945 totaled 11,928,- 
000 tons. From Jan. 1 to July 13, 1946, soft coal production was 
estimated at 254,270,000 net tons, a decrease of 19.9% when compared 
with the 317,403,000 tons produced during the period from Jan. 1 
to July 14, 1945. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 
13, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau, was 1,289,000 tons, an increase 
of 623,000 tons (93.5%) over the preceding week when the miners of 
the soft coal and hard coal fields had a four-day vacation period. 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week of 1945, 
there was an increase of 27,000 tons, or 2.1%. The calendar year to 
date shows an increase of 8.3% when compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States showed an increase of 24,200 tons 
when compared with the week ended July 6, 1946; but was 31,900 
tons less than for the corresponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


—_—_————_ Week Ended —VJan. 1 to Date—— 
July 13, *July 6, July 14, tJuly 13, July 14, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Total, including mine fuel__ 12,700,000 6,600,000 11,928,060 254,270,000 317,403,000 
Daily average —~~--__------ 2,117,000 11,886,000 1,988,000 1,573,000 1,920,000 


*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. tAverage based on 3.5 working days. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 


—————Week Ended 
tJuly 13, 





-Calendar Year to Date——— 


§July 6, July 14, July 13, July 14, July 17, 
Penn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
Total incl. coll. fuel 1,289,000 666,000 1,262,000 31,406,000 29,008,000 30,095,000 
+Commercia] produc. 1,239,000 640,000 1,213,000 30,194,000 27,891,000 28,590,000 
Beehive Coke— . 
United States total_ 96,100 71,900 128,000 1,768,300 3,266,400 1,988,400 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. {Subject to revision. §Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 














‘Week Ended 
July 6, June 29, July 7, 
State— 1946 1946 1945 

Alabama__—--------~---------~-- 228,000 400,000 293.000 
Alaska ------~----~----~-~-----. 5,000 7,000 4,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma-----~-- 52,000 65,000 77,000 
Cslorado__-------~---------~--~-. 31,000 118,000 87,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___.. 1,000 1,000 
Nlinois___-_-_-----------~------- - 579,009 1,419,000 o7919,000 
Indiana_----_----~-----------~~. 360,000 536,000 i: 454,000 
Iowa__---------------------~~--. 17,000 34,000 :» 28,000 
Kansas and Missouri__---------~ 60,060 118.000 125.000 
Kentucky—Eastern-__--_----_--__ 589,000 1,146,000 623,000 
Kentucky—Western______--__-_ -- 283,000 342,000 293.000 
Maryland__—--~----------------- 31,000 53,000 20,000 
Michigen__-..-.----.---=-.---.— _ 3,000 5,000 1,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)----.. 52,009 79,000 76,000 
New Mexico_-----~~~----------.. 13,000 28,000 . 23/000 
North & South Dakoa (lignite)__. 23,000 39,000 33,000 
Ohio__—____---——_-_-—___-___-__.. 456,000 834,000 515,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__---_~ 1,966,009 3,151,009 1,971,000 
Fennessee---—.—-~_----~~--~---~.. 78,000 146,000 82,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)_-__ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Utah___-__-- --- --- 57,099 111,¢00 91.000 
Virginia __.__---.--.--..--.--.-.. 178,090 421.000 220.000 
Washington ao enn Sohne aS eh eee ea eD 16,090 23,000 17,0060 
tWest Virginia—-Southern__-___-. 845,000 2,304,000 1,167,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern.___-_-_. 669,000 854,000 782,000 
Wyoming -__---_-_-----------_ - 67,000 144 000 148,000 
§Other Western States___.______. * 1,000 re 
Total bituminous & lignite______ 6,600,000 12,380,000 8,050,000 


fIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G.: 





and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay Counties. tRest of State, including 
§Includes Arizoma 


the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker Counties. 
*Less than 1,000 tons, 


and Oregon. 


June Freight Traffic Off 


The volume of freight traffic 
handled by Class I railroads in the 
first six months of 1946, measured 
in ton-miles of revenue freight, was 
approximately 25.7% under 1945 
and 26%% less than in the corre- 
sponding period two years’ ago, 
according to a preliminary esti- 
mate based on reports received 
from the railroads by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 
Freight traffic in the first half of 
the current year totaled approx=- 
imately 271,100,000,000 ton-miles 
compared with  364,900,000,000 
ton-miles in the like period of 
1945. Compared with two years 
ago, the decrease was 97,000,000,- 
C00 ton-miles, 

June traffic amounted to about 
49,000,000,000 ton-miles, a decrease 
of 21.7% compared with June, 
1945. The amount of traffic 
handled by the Class I railroads 
in June this year, however, was 
almost double the volume carried 
in June, 1939. 

The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
first six months of 1946 and 1945: 
(000 omitted): 


% 

1946 1945 Decr. 

First 4 mos. 183,110,987 237,983,344) 23)1 

May *39,000,000 64,218,052 | 39.3 

June 749,000,000 62,574,789 21.7 

Total 6 mos. 2'71,100,000 364,776,185' | 25.7 

Revised estimate. tPreliminary’ esti- 
mate. 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on July 
17, a summary for the week end- 
ed July 6, of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who, handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 





sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥, 

STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 6, 1946 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) Per Week 
Number of orders____. ~~ 23,344 
Number of shares______--_-_ 653,268 


EE SOO oddest n cn — $30,583,833 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 


Customers’ short sales___ 42 
*Customers’ other sales___- 16,875 

Customers’ total sales_.__ 16,917 
Number of Shares: 

Customers’ short sales___-— 1,465 
*Customers’ other sales__-. 442, 

Customers’ total sales.___ 443,749 


Dollar value________--_----. $20,650,408 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 


Ghort sales. 20s koe ck 50 
'Om@ier enies........ ay t 65,090 
BO. SN Esidetbmicdosend 65,140 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— } 
Number of shares__--_.--~-- 260,020 
*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are re- 


ported with ‘‘other sales.” 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.’”’ 





Redeem Argentine Bonds 

The Argentine Republic, by a 
notice published in New York 
newspapers this week, over the 
signature of Luis S. Luti, Charge 
d’Affaires ad interim of the 
Argentine Republic in the United 
States, is calling for redemption 
on Aug. 15, 1946, the entire issue 
of its External Conversion Loan 
4% Bonds issued in 1937 and due 
on Feb. 15, 1972. There are now 
outstanding about $60,000,000 
principal amount of these bonds, 
the balance of the original issue 
of $70,000,000 having hitherto 
been retired by sinking fund op- 
erations. Bonds will be paid upon 
presentation on and after Aug. 
15th at the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated, The National 





City Bank of. New York, onjDhe 
First National Bank of Boston,‘ 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended July {3, 1946, Increased 28,950 Bbls. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 13, 1946 was 
4,934,400 barrels, an increase of 28,950 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week and a gain of 186,400 barrels over the daily average 
figure estimated by the United States Bureau of Mines as the require- 
ment for the month of July, 1946. The current figure, however, was 
9,600 barrels below the output for the week ended July 14, 1946. 
Daily production for the four weeks ended July 13, 1946, averaged 
4,936,600 barrels. The institute further reports as follows: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,875,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,716,000 
barrels of gasoline; 983,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,416,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,459,000. barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 13, 1946; and had in storage at the end of that week 
90,753,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 14,879,000 
barrels of kerosine; 41,897,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 48,330,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (PIGURES IN BARRELS) 

State Actual Production 

Allow- Week 

Calculated ables Ended 
Requirements Begin, July 13, 
July July 1 1946 

**New York-Penna.__ 48,000 49,150 

Florida eetee 200 

**West Virginia 8,400 

**Qhio—Southeast _-| 7,600 

Ohio—Other --------5 


Week 
Ended 
Previous July 14, 
Week 1945 


+ 7,200 49,100 
150 250 250 
1,250 8,900 
1,150 5,700 
250 j 2,550 
1,450 12,900 
2,800 202,150 
250 30,400 
5,800 53,900 
50 900 


*B. of M. 


f+ tT} td 


+ 16,950 
+ 1/500 


170,000 
385,545 


+271,750 
384,850 


277,700 
389,700 


Texas— 
District I 
District 
District 
District 
District 


19,500 
158,100 
511,350 
228,000 

44,150 
315,000 
107,800 

32,000 

27,950 
569,150 
129,300 

85,150 


Other Dist. VI---- 
District VII-B 
District. VII-C 
District VII 
District IX 
District X 





Total Texas 2,110,000 $2,386,381 2,227,450 2,235,600 2,209,406 





North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana-___ 


82,500 
300;650 


82,100 
298,400 


70,700 
296,900 





Total Louisiana -- 380,000 427,000 383;150 380,500 367,600 





Arkansas 78,000 


60,000 
1,200 
97,000 


718,969 73,750 80,200 
51,800 
950 


102,850 
400 


_— 115,350 
+ , 20,800 
+ , 10,700 
+ 949,800 


Adabama 
New Mexico—So. East] 
New Mexico—Other--{ 


106,000 


112,000 
22,000 
28,000 
844,000 §839,700 





Total Dnited States 4,748,000 4,934,400 +28,950 4,936,600 4,944,000 





**Pennsylvania Grade included above + 5,500 66,200 63,700 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude oil 
(after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the-month.of July. As requirements may 
be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withdrawals 
from crude oi) inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which is 
mixed with crude oil in the field. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. July 10, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowance as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for four days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut dows as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 4 days shutdown time during the. calendar month. 


§$Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE PUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDING JULY 13, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 galloms each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline ¢Finish’d 

‘¢ Daily Crude Runs Product’n and #Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 

District— FReport’g Av. erated Blendéd Stocks sine Oil Oil 
East Coast 99.5 97.3 1,942 | 22,956 6,279 12,864 9,675 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1 76.3 58.8 219 2,245 322 423 202 
District No. 2 84.7 5 85.5 194 998 68 152 159 
Ind., Ill., 87.4 89.1 2,694 17,417 2,238 5,967 4,191 
78.3 : 83.2 1,308 8,157 1,084 2,573 1,388 
Inland Texas . 59.8 69.7 957 2,379 285 422 710 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.2 ¢ 97.7 3,560 14,161 2,194 6,903 4,415 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 97.4 13.4 972 3,965 1,212 2,078 1,489 

No. La. & Arkanmsas._._ 55.9 

Rocky Mountain— 46.8 141 1,861 257 488 165 
District No. 3 19.0 92.3 40 95 20 45 44 
70.9 75.8 395 1,813 161 491 746 
85.5 80.6 2,294 14,206 659 9,491 25,146 








tStks. of {Stks. 





Total U. S. B, of M. 
basis July 13, 1946_ 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis July 6, 1946__ 85.8 
U. S; B, of M, basis 
July 14, 1945 4,968 15,747 +¢85,322 
*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,349,000 barrels. 
Gasoline stocks of 11,790,000 barrels. 


85.8 4,875 87.8 
14,879 87.8 


14,716 
114,351 


*90,753 
91,712 


14,879 41,897 
114,216 {139,526 


48,330 
47,743 


10,506 34,740 41,787 


tIncludes unfinished 
tStocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. §In addition, there were 1,983,000 barrels of kerosine, 
5;416,000 barrels of ges oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,459,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil produced during. the week ended July 13, 1946, which compares. with revised 
figures of 1,928,000 barrels, 5,530,000 barrels and 8,397,000 barrels, respectively, in 
the, preceding- week and with 1,572,000 barrels, 5,282,000 barrels and 9,482,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended July 14, 1945. {Revised figure, 





Federal. Reserve May Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued | 
on June 28 its monthly indexes of indus.rial production, factory | 
employment and payrolls, etc. At the same time, the Board made 
available its customary summary of business conditions. The indexes 
for May together with comparison for a month and a year ago 
follow: p 
BUSINESS INDEXES 


1939 average = 100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average — 100 for construction contracts; 
1935-39 average = 100 for all other series 


Adjusted for 
Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
-—— 1946-—_— 1945 ——1946———_ 1945 
May Apr. May May Apr. May 


Without 


(ndustrial production— 
, | EE ee ere oe —— *160 165 225 *1€0 163 225 


Manufactures— 
*168 176 "167 174 
*176 191 *177 191 
*161 103 *160 160 
*116 104 *116 99 


; 170 194 70 
Residential 172 ‘ . 201 24 
All other 168 188 108 


*actory employment— 
Total 136.9 
pS : 152.3 
Nondurable goods. 124.7 


136 
152.2 
123.5 


159.8 
211.5 
119.0 
*actory payrolls— 
Total : ee ° 249.1 
Durable goods Pent, shinee * 267.3 427.6 
Nondurable goods_______-_--.-- = 5a ead aie * 231.4 212.2 
freight carloadings 5 +109 $141 107 107 142 
Department store sales, vajue__ __ 250 189 248 255 183 
Department store stocks, value. __ *200 189 173 *200 188 173 


*Preliminary. tData not yet available. tRevised. 


Note—Production, carloading, and. department store sales indexes based on daily 
averages. To cenvert durable manufactures,” nondurable manufactures, and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shewn in Federal Reserve Chart Book; multiply 
durable by .379, nondurable by .469, and minerals by .152. 


Construction. contract indexes based on 3-month moving averages, centered at second 
month, of F. W. Dodge data. for 37) Eastern States. To convert. indexes to value 
figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269,000, resi- 
dential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 


Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled 
by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(1935-39 awerage = 100) 

Adjusted for 

Seasonal Variation Seasonal Adjustment 
1946——— 1945 -—— 1946-——_ 1945 
MANUFACTURES May Apr. May May Apr. May 
*108 159 204 *108 159 204 
° 142 190 a 142 190 
124 175 229 124 175 229 
99 148 182 99 148 182 
307 363 567 307 363 567 
*231 225 405 *231 225 405 
Transportation equipment ___.__ *238 249 610 *238 249 610 
Automobiles aut Sate *157 164 218 *157 164 218 
¥onferrous metals and producte__ ° 132 248 ° 132 248 
Smelting and refining_______ _- *111 109 188 *111 109 189 


Gumber and products *128 130 118 *131 129 120 
Lumber-_-_- *122 123 108 *126 122 112 
*141 144 138 *141 144 138 


*189 191i 162 *194 188 167 

133 61 133 130 61 

° 85 . 145 89 

Ct PROGR oo sic - "a *143 115 *143 144 115 

Gypsum and plaster products __ *191 168 *193 169 

Abrasive & asbestos products. __ 295 *228 295 

Textiles and preducts________- __ 150 *163 150 

Cotton consumption_____.__.__ 142 149 142 

Rayon deliveries 221 246 24! 221 

Woo! textiles . 146 

121 

115 

Cattle hide leathers_______ __ . ' 132 

Calf and kid leathers__-_~_~- = ¢ 87 

Goat and kid leathers___._._.. } . 56 61 
Sheep and lamb leathers___ __— 
Shoes__ ave 


Manufactured food products__-_ —~— 
Wheat flour__ the 


318.7 





Withoat 


























Other manufactured foods___ —~ 
Processed fruits & vegetables. _— 


fobacco products._.__........... -- 
Cigars eye 92 
SS REC. Se 156 
Other tobacco products___-___ & j 94 


°aper and products_____-__-__-_ — hin 141 
Paperboard uel 161 
Newsprint produetion > 80 


?rinting and publishing....__.__. __ 105 
Newsprint consumption_____. __ 85 


2etroleum and coal products___ __ 273 
Petroleum refining a 
Fuel oil 174 
Lubricating oil 138 
pd SEE ae eee 121 
Coke___- 168 
Byproduct ; 161 
Beehive 406 
Shemicals 2 
Industrial chemicals 407 
Rubber 224 


MINERALS 
oo 143 
Bituminous coal 60 10 145 
Anthracite 121 47 
Crude petroleum 152 
Metals 82 110 
Iron ore__._- juieet ie 


*Preliminary or estimated. tData not yet available. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
68 26 1127 68 $127 
62 95 193 61 ; 191 
126 112 167 111 147 
Livestock 114 143 120 103 108 
Porest preduct 125 142 137 130 143 
Ore...» 66 165 204 103 268 
Miscellaneous.__._.._._._._._-___ __ 123 143 151 125 152 
Merchandise, 1,c.1 iss 74 81 69 7% 62. 
tRevised. 



























































NOTE—To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in total] index, shown 
in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscelManeous by .548. 


Gleveland-Toronto 

s a 
Airmail 

Effective Aug. 1, air-mail sery- 
ice will be inaugurated by the 
Canadian Postal Administration 
on a new route between Toronto, 


Ontario, and Cleveland, Ohio, via 
London, Ontario, said Postmaster 


Albert Goldman of New York on ~ 


July 22. In part he said: 

“Special Cachet will be pro- 
vided at Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
usual treatment of philatelic mail 
will be authorized. 

“First flight air-mail covers 
sent to the postmaster at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
panied by a letter authorizing the 
holding of the covers for the first 
flight and requesting application 
of the cachet. Space approx- 
imately 2% by 2% inches to the 
left on the address side of all 
covers is required for the cachet. 


“The Canadian Postal Adminis- ~ 


tration announces that cachets 
will be applied to covers flown 
on the first flights from Toronto 
and London to Cleveland, Patrons 
not possessing Canadian postage 
should forward a_ post office 
money order for the exact amount 
in Canadian- funds payable to the 
Reeeiver General of Canada. The 
Canadian postage rate is 7 cents 
for-the. first ounce: and: 6. cents for 
each additional ounce to United 
States-and Canada. A space of not 
less than 2 by 3 inches in the 
lower. left-hand. corner is required 
for these cachets.” 


Crop Conditions in 
Canada Reported 


In its summary of Crop Condi- 
tions in Canada, the: Bank of 
Montreal on July 18 said in part: 

“In the Prairie Provinces, rains 
were received throughout most 
districts during the past week and 
crop. prospects continue: generally 
satisfactory. Wheat is heading out 
well and coarse grains are making 
good progress under fayorable 
weather conditions. Yields will 
be on the light side in the south- 
west and south-central districts of 
Saskatchewan and in the south- 
eastern and Peace River districts 
of Alberta. Some hail damage is 
reported from a number of dis- 
tricts, but the acreage affected as 
a whole is small. Weed infesta~ 
tion is light to heavy in north and 
central districts of Saskatchewan. 
Recent rains continue to improve 
pastures. All crops in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec have progressed 
favorably during the past week 
under good growing conditions, 
but moisture is now required in 
most districts of the Eastern 
Townships and Ottawa Valley. 
An average crop of hay is being 
harvested. Pastures continue in 
fairly good condition. A good 
yield of grains is in prospect. Root 
crops show healthy growth and 
are in satisfactory condition. The 
strawberry crop is below average, 
but other small fruits promise; a 
good yield. Tobacco plants are 
progressing well. In Ontario, 
crop prospects generally continue 
favorable, although moisture is 
needed in some areas. Harvesting 
of fall wheat is beginning and at 
least an average yield is antici- 
pated. Spring grains are develop- 
ing well and the outlook remains 
satisfactory. Haying is nearing 
completion; the yield is turning 
out slightly below average, but 
the quality is good. Tobacco, corn 
and roots are doing well. In the 
Maritime. Provinces, grain crops 
show satisfactory growth, except 
in. parts of New Brunswick where 
continued lack of rain has affected 
development. In British. Colum- 
bia, weather has been cooler than 
usual fer this time of year, with 
considerable rainfall. Heay 
yields of apples, pears, aprico 
and, peaches are in prospect an 
picking of early varieties. of apri- 


cots has commenced. Potato and! 


all other root and vegetable crops 
are growing well.” 


should be accom- ~ 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


aded July 13, 1946, Increased 215,295 Cars: 


' Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 13, 1946 
motaled 895,080 cars the Association of American Railroads announced 
pn. July 18. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1945 of 11,537 cars, or 1.3%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1944 of 8,821 cars or 1.0%. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 13 increased 
215,295 cars or 31.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 369,675 cars an increase 
pf 65.790 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 19,442 
ars below the corresponding week in 1945. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
21,393 cars an increase of 13,043 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 16,473 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 189,628 cars, an increase of 89,800 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 14,478 cars above the 
orresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 59,027 cars, an increase 
bf.12,555 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 6,618 cars 
below the corresponding week of 1945. In the Western Districts 
hlone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 13 
otaled 42,385 cars, an increase of 7,001 cars above the preceding 

eek but a decrease of 3,772 cars below the corresponding week 
n 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 20,375 cars an increase of 6,639 
ars above the preceding week and an increase of 7,082 cars above the 
porresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone loading 
bf livestock for the week of July 13 totaled 14,196 cars an increase of 
£991 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 4,965 cars 
bbove the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 45,730 cars an increase of 12,946 
bars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,228 cars above 
he corresponding week in 1945. 


Ore loading amounting to 75,859 cars, an increase of 12,835 cars 
Above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,396 cars below the cor- 
sponding week in 1945. 


Coke loading amounted to 13,393 cars an increase of 1.687 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 1,268 cars below the 
orresponding week in 1945. 


All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ng week in 1945 except the Eastern Pocahontas, Southern and 
orthwestern, and all reported decreases compared with 1944 except 


he Eastern, Pocahontas and Southern. 
. 1946 
2,883,620 
2,866,710 
3,982,229 
2,604,552 
2,616,067 
4,062,911 
679,785 
895,080 


1945 


3,003,655 
3,052,487 
4,022,088 
,277,335 
3,456,465 
4,366,516 
726,663 
883,543 


1944 


3,158,700 
3,154,116 
3,916,037 
3,275,846 
3,441,616 
4,338,886 

744.347 

903,901 


weeks of January-~~~--~--~-~--- 
weeks of February_--.----~-~- 
weeks of March ‘ae ‘ 
weeks of April____----- 

weeks of May . 

weeks of June__-- 

é¢ek of Juiy 6-_- 
Wéeek of July 13 





: Total . 2C,590,954 22,888,752 22,933,449 


_ The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
e separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 13, 1946. 
During this period 69 roads reported gains over the week ended 
uly 14, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 13 
Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1946 1945 
1,249 1,294 
569 32s 


Railroads Total 

Revenue Freight Loaded 
1946 1945 1944 
347 258 255 
1,471 1,472 1,072 
aia lalallala acta 7,385 6,571 6,522 11,039 12,124 
0, Indianapolis & Louisville____ 1,275 1,215 1,310 1,501 1,85) 
EEE ee oe actions 54 34 45 28 40 
Vermont__-— 1,040 1,025 1,053 2,004 2,242 

Se Dea Ea 4,648 4,960 4,929 9,031 10,27 
aware, Lackawanna & Western___-_ 7,9€8 7,735 7,622 7,768 9,418 
mews Mackinec.................. 348 286 229 211 142 
pit, Tolefio & Ironton... 2,290 1,708 1,859 897 1,202 
1 4s Toledo Shore Line__....____ 331 404 346 2,004 2,285 
ey Sal rape bali atid on 11,815 12,649 13,209 13,847 15.064 
rand Trunk Western_____________-_- 3,874 3,979 3,748 6,985 7,009 
high & Hudson River_______-_______ Al 189 208 2,588 2,778 
th & New England__.._________-_ es 2,612 1,936 2,036 1,330 848 
(bee atta TR pa 6,068 6,878 8,736 6,885 10,160 
3,050 2,490 2,460 2,735 2,775 
6,831 6,414 6,402 231 298 
3,203 2,823 2,610 22 17 
51.3°7 49,818 51,985 43,166 47,420 
9,500 9,425 9,017 12,841 15,706 
36/6 919 1,221 2,844 2,980 
7,228 6,554 7,064 11,297 13,596 
305 407 399 1,022 1,674 
7,000 7,604 8,042 8,849 8,877 
6,421 5,146 5,300 5,770 7,369 
1,109 906 935 18 19 
348 366 369 81 173 
1,102 980 1,510 1,923 2,564 
404 360 359 1,019 1,126 
7,477 6,118 6,247 10,581 10,469 
5,988 5,999 5,229 2,808 3,730 


Rastern District— 


i Seeestoe ka. no anene~oes 











a alia sh ailitet iiieteen cutee engninbanenliptyiee 
wr York Central Lines____._.-_--__ = 
mm. & Martford-._..-........__. 

York, Ontario & Western______-- 
York, Chicago & St. Louis.____-__. 
~¥., Susquehanna & Western_______. 
tteburgh & Lake Erie 
OES ES Ee ee 
teburgh & Shawmut_______--_-_-_ ae 
, Shawmut & North___..._-_ 

rgh & West Virginia__..____._. 








ig & Lake Erie 
Total 

QMliegheny District— 
n. Canton & Youngstown. _.__. 
nore & Ohio__ 
semer & Lake Erie 
ibria & Indiana_. 
R. R. of New Jcrsey_________.. 
-—-~------ 474 
rland & Pennsylvania__._._.__..— 3°0 
mier Valley 65 
Island____-~ java 1,618 
ding Seashore Lines________ 1,647 
yivania System 89,494 
ling Co._ 15,753 
(Pittsburgh) 16,570 
estern Maryland 4,641 


‘Total 


Pecahontas District— 
pe & Ohio 
& Western 














166,276 


; 


159,628 162,428 173,143 195,850 








546 
45,175 
5,777 
1,¢41 
6,573 


609 
48,310 
6,214 
1,679 
7,181 
543 
175 
118 
2,356 
1,760 
89,627 
15,422 
19,113 
4,233 


771 
48,606 
7,006 
1,613 
7,153 
555 ‘ 
226 2 14 
144 55 
1,692 4,060 
1,712 2,122 
91,638 57,844 
13,835 24,570 
19,771 7,244 
4,196 11,439 


1,024 
20,982 
1,752 


1,029 
25,889 
2,119 
19 











16,431 
44 


























190,364 
| 


197,341 





198,918 152,879 








33,624 
24,161 
5,222 





28,368 
21,168 
4,620 ~ 


30,276 
22,545 
4,820 


57,641 


14,732 
6,368 
2,276 


23,376 


= 











63,007 
— 


54,156 





‘Poral__ 








Beuthere District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_____. 404 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._._.______ 831 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast___..__.. t 
Atlantic Coast Line 13,427 
Central of Georgia___ 4,543 
Charleston & Western Carolina_____ an 940 
Cliinchfield 1,822 
Columbus & Greenville 347 
Durham & Southern 99 
Florida East Coast. 974 
waelhesvViiue Midiana we 84 
Georgia___ iephanatehiaiabiisidlinapesdiinte 1,230 
Georgia & Flerida____.......____--_. 513 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4,511 
Qlinois Central System___._________ si 25,946 
Louisville & Nashville__._.._....____.___ 29,128 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah____.__._ si 356 
Misaissippi Central___................ 171 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._...___ 3,798 
Norfolk Southern 1,387 
Piedmont Northern 387 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_______.. 377 
sand’ Ee 11,143 
3outhern System 27,983 
Tennessee Central_ 743 
Winston-Salem. Southbound_________.. 133 


1946 






































1945 
475 
758 

t 
11,256 

3,941 
900 

1,730 
202 
117 
912 

43 

1,500 
332 

4,981 

27,461 
26,815 
336 
416 

3,440 

1,102 
385 
521 

10,431 
26,065 
601 
119 


Total 
Revenue Freight Leaded 


1944 
363 
809 

1,260 

10,927 

4,354 
829 

1,880 
190 
139 
862 

45 





Total 131,346 





124,859 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western____.__.__.__ 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._.._.___.—. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__~— 
Mmluth Seuth Shore & Atlantic.__.._._ 
Elgin, Jollet & Eastern_____________ np 
Pt. Dodge, Des Moines & South__.___ 
Jreat Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
uake Superior & Ishpeming______.___. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M...____.__... 
Northern Pacific_ 
3pokane International 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ 


21,285 














2,323 
6,601 
10,554 
145 
2,119 








19,584 
2,532 
22,314 
3,598 
28,692 
796 
8,342 
482 
21,565 
425 
3,084 
2,165 
7,179 
10,056 
276 
2,255 





Total 135,906 





133,345 


140,195 





= 





Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. 6m Santa Fe System____.__. 
Alton 


3ingham & Garfield_____________ amen 
chicago, Burlington & Quincy__._.____ 
Chicago & Tilinois Midland___________ 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ tke 
Shicago & Eastern Ilinois__..._.___ ves 
Colorado & Southern________--__---_ 
Yenver & Pin Grende Western_____ 
Denver & Salt Lake_______...__.___.__. 
Port Worth & Denver City________-__ = 
Hlinois Terminal 1,965 
Missouri-Tlinois vs 1,439 
Nevada Northern 70 
North Western Pacific 672 
Peoria & Pekin Union 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) _..______.. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western______._____ 
Union Pacific System. 


29,471 
2,916 
132 
21,463 
3,365 
15,902 
2,661 
614 
3,016 
617 
1,394 




















4 
35,193 


0 
16,076 
954 
1,807 











30,905 
3.556 
420 
19,669 
3,103 
15,126 


0 
8,633 
0 
12,558 
3 
2,617 





139,731 





69,866 106,145 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 
A I i ciate 4,753 
International-Great Northern______ 2,424 
tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.___-_-__. 1,339 
Kansas City Southern___________ ‘ 3,250 
Louisiana & Arkansas_________ 2,417 
Litchfield & Madison________~_ 427 
Missouri & Arkansas_______- 227 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines- 5,704 
es 19,513 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__- 152 
St. Louis-San Francisco____- 10,658 
St. Louis-Southwestern_____-_- 2,887 
Texas & New Orleans______-_- 9,068 
Texas & Paciitic._........... etevettacan 5,250 
Wichita Falis & Southern____- panies 83 
Weatherford &. W. & N. W.__-------~- 31 


527 
2,518 
4,038 
1,301 
2,713 
2,000 
1,131 

270 
3,966 

13,207 

211 
7,396 
4,400 
5,111 5,601 
6,410 7,411 

64 34 
9 21 


815 
2,233 
3,378 
1,293 
2,979 
3,001 
1,221 

412 
4,050 

17,902 

260 
7,930 
6,145 





55,272 64,686 








tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. 


tIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas. 


Oklahoma & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 


and 1946. 
NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 





paperboard industry. 


industry. 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 
225,192 
154,235 
143,946 
148,161 
229,120 
155,747 
159,370 
131,133 
142,001 
186,073 
136,211 
157,746 
166,950 
180,587 
127,832 


Period 
1946—Week Ended 
April 
April 
a critic tic maitinioraiaihsatelin 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 





Production 
Tons 
164,562 
169,627 
167,627 
156,291 
174,501 
-165.911 
162,563 
152,203 
139.693 
160,607 
161,240 
163,148 
166,841 
118,542 
141,476 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less a. do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled Orders 


Remaining Percent of Activity 


Tons Current Cumulative 
607,799 99 
591,661 101 
566,152 
553,274 
605,288 
591,206 
595,427 
565,225 
567.068 
591,496 
567,087 
560,916 
558,129 
596,425 
599,527 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


ments of.untilleu. orders. 






Debit Balances on 
NYSE in May 


The New York Stock Exchange 
reported on June 13 that as of the 
close of business on May 31, mem- 
ber firms of the NYSE carrying 
margin accounts reported as fol- 
lows: Total of customers’ net 
debit balances. These figures in- 
clude all securities, commodity 
and other accounts of $856,186,- 
164 on Mey 31, 1946, as compared 
with $894,757,072 on April 30. 
(They do not include debit bal- 
ances in accounts held for other 
firms which are members of 
national securities exchanges, or 
“own” accounts of reporting 
firms, or accounts of general part- 
ners of those firms.) 

The Exchange’s report of June 
13 continued: 

Credit extended to customers on 
U. S. Government obligations was 
$143,830,277 in May, against $154,- 
299,155 in April. (This amount is 
included in the net debit balance 
total.) 

Cash on hand and in banks in 
the United States amounted to 
$368,591,057 at the end of May, 
compared with $388,351,005 in 
April. 

Total of customers’ free credit 
balances was $669,452,645 on May 
31, against $696,585,339 on April 830. 
(These figures include free credit 
balances in regulated commodity 
accounts and do not include free 
credit balances held for other 
firms which are members of na- 
tional securities exchanges or free 
credit balances held for the ac- 
counts of reporting firms or of 
general partners of those firms.) 


Cotton Credit for Greece 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, announced on July 22 that 
the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington and the Prague Credit 
Bank (Prazska Uverni Banka), 
together with the Czechoslovakian 
Government as guarantor, have 
signed an agreement establishing 
a credit of $20,000,000 in favor of 
the Prague Credit Bank. The ad- 
vices from the Export-Import 
Bank also said: 

“The credit is to be used for 
the purchase of raw cotton in the 
United States by Czechoslovak 
textile mills. The original au- 
thorization of the credit by the 
board of directors of the Export- 
Import Bank was announced May 
31, 1946. Under the terms of the 
agreement the Export - Import 
Bank will issue commitments to 
U. S. cotton sellers at the request 
of the Prague Credit Bank. The 
Export-Import Bank through the 
medium of the U. S. commercial 
banks designated by the cotton 
sellers and without recourse to the 
sellers will honor drafts drawn 
under these commitments. The 
drafts will be payable 26 months 
from date and will bear interest 
at the rate of 24%.” 






Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 13, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, 
lumber shipments of 407 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 7.5% be- 
low production for the week end- 
ing July 13, 1946. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 1.5% above production. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting 
mills amounted to 84% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 
29 days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiv- 
alent to 33 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills. ex- 
ceeded production by 4.5%; orders 
by 3.5%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
15.2% below; shipments were 





15.3% below; orders were 10:2% 
below. poh 


} 
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~ Items About Banks, 
Trust Companies 











Geoffrey Goodbody, recently 
returned to the Bank of Montreal 
after four years’ service with the 
Canadian Army, has been appoint- 
ed special representative of the 
bank in New York. Mr. Good- 
body’s previous experience in- 
cludes service at Guadelajara and 
Mexico City, Mexico, as well as 
at a number of branches in Can- 
ada, 


The election of William H. Eng- 
lish, Jr. as a trustee of the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank in the City of 
New York is announced by Henry 
J. Cochran, President. Mr. Eng- 
lish is located at 331 Madison 
Ave. and was a Commander in the 
U. S. Navy. He is a director of 
the Lawyers Trust Company, a 
trustee of the Carson C. Peck 
Memorial Hospital in Brooklyn 
and President of the Elm-Duane 
Corporation. The Franklin Sav- 
ings Bank, at 8th Ave. and 42nd 
St.; serves more than 94,000 de- 

rs and has resources of more 
than $150,000,000. 


Fred Berry, President of the 
North Side Savings Bank of New 
York in Bronx Borough has an- 
nounced the election of Frederick 
C. Vogt to the board of trustees. 
The new trustee is President and 
Treasurer of the Vogt Ice Cream 
Co., 223 East i14lst St. Mr. Vogt 
for the past two decades has taken 
an active interest in Bronx Af- 
fairs. The North Side Savings 
Bank was established in 1905. It 
is at 3230 Third Ave., and in its 
July ist statement listed its de- 
Ppositors as 32,472 and its resources 
in-excess of $38,000,000. Mr. Vogt’s 

w trustees are Mr. Berry, 

bert C. Dienst, Arthur A. 
Ekirch, John E. Heintz, John M. 
Ireland, Joseph J. McArdle, Geo. 
N. Reinhardt, Christian Rieger, 
Albert G. Schildwachter and Rob- 
ert F. Seiffert. 


The trend of banking conditions 
in the upper section of New York 
City can be ascertained from a re- 
cent announcement by Daniel J. 
Mahoney, President of the Bronx 
County Trust Company. Its Wake- 
field office, one of nine through- 
out the Borough, was moved on 
June 24th to a new building, three 
times the size of its former loca- 
tion. As the eldest trust company 
in the Bronx and the only local 
one, .the company’s development 
symbolizes the present era of the 
Borough’s banking business. Or- 
ganized in 1888 with a capital in- 
vestment of $100,000, this insti- 
tution is now the borough’s larg- 
est with resources in excess of 
$60,000,000. Frank J. Reilly who 
has managed the Wakefield office 
since 1930 said the recent move to 
larger quarters at 718 East 233rd 
St. would increase not only his 
staff’s efficiency but also fill the 
demand for safety deposit boxes 
which the added vault space af- 
fords. Officers of the Bronx 
County Trust Company are: Dan- 
iel J. Mahoney, President; Thos. 
P. Lynch, Sr., George W. Smith, 
and Harry Weiss, Vice Presidents; 
Walter I. Conroy, Controller, Fred 
E. J. Kracke, Secretary; Frank A. 
Herbert, Trust Officer; George N. 
Gibbs, William Grosch, and John 
M. Ireland, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents; Francis A. Geiger, James F. 
Geoghegan, and John J. Redding- 
ton, Assistant Secretaries. 


The Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York City, announces that it 
has just passed $200,000,000 in de- 

sits. This is an increase of 

20,000,000 in deposits during the 
past year, and is particularly 
gratifying in view of the number 
of U.S. Savings Bonds purchased 
during that period. With approx- 
imately 145,000 depositors, the 


natin ab 1- 0S 


average balance now is $1,380 per 
account. 


Directors of Lafayette National 
Bank of Brooklyn in New York 
have declared a dividend of 50 
cents a share on the capital stock, 
payable Aug. 15, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 31, Previous divi- 
dend:was 40 cents a share paid 
Feb. 15, 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced on July 13 
that the Peoples Bank of Johns- 
town, N. Y., was merged July 1 
into the State Bank of Albany, 
N. Y., both State members, under 
the title and charter of the latter 
instituticn. In connecion with the 
merger a branch was established 
at Johnstown. On July 5 the 
Banking Department reported 


June 29 to a certificate of increase 
of capital stock of the State Bank 
of Albany from $2,000,000 consist- 
ing of 20,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, to $2,034,000 
consisting of 203,450 shares of the 
par value of $10 each. 


In the weekly Bulletin (July 
13) of the New York State Bank- 
ing Department it was announced 
that the Merchants National Bank 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., and the Bank 
of Corfu, Corfu, N.Y.,a non-mem- 
ber insured bank, were merged 
July 1 into Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., a State member, un- 
der the title and charter of the 
latter institution. In connection 
with the mergers branches were 
established at Dunkirk and Corfu. 
July 5 advices of the Department 
stated that approval given June 
29 to certificate of increase of 
capital stock of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co. from $5,490,- 
000 consisting of 549,000 shares of 
the par value of $10 each, to $5,- 
720,000 consisting of 572,000 
shares of the par value of $10 
each. 


George Saltonstall Mumford, 
well known banker and a bro- 
ther-in-law of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, died at his home in 
Boston on July 15. He was 79 
years of age. Boston advices to 
the New York “Times” July 15 
stated that Mr. Mumford in 1894 
undertook in Boston to organize 
and construct what is now the 
chief warehouse of the Boston 
Storage Warehouse Company. The 
“Times” added “Four years later 
he became sub-manager of the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults. With 
the organization of the City Trust 
Company he was named secre- 
tary, but resigned in 1909 to orga- 
nize a group which bought the 
capital stock of the New England 
National Bank and merged it with 
the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany, of which he became presi- 
dent. 

“At the consolidation of the 
Commonwealth Company with the 
Atlantic National Bank in 1923 
Mr. Mumford was named Presi- 
dent of the latter bank. Persistent 
runs forced closing of the Atlantic 
National in 1932, during the bank- 
ing troubles preceding the 1933 
moratorium. 

“Mr. Mumford was named 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Calumet and Hecla Copper in 
1933. He also was a trustee and 
member of the investment com- 
mittee of the Home Savings Bank 
and a director of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company.” 


David I. Mackie, General Coun- 
sel of The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western RR. Co., was on July 
17 elected a member of the board 





of directors of The First National 
Bank of Jersey City, N. J. Mr. 


that approval had been given on. 





Mackie, who obtained his law de- 
gree in 1929 from The Harvard 
Law School, engaged in the gen- 
eral practice of law in New York 
City from 1929 until the spring of 
1945, when he joined the Lacka- 
wanna organization in the capa- 
city of General Solicitor, being 
apointed General Counsel as of 
March 1, 1946. He is active in 
civic afafirs, in Englewood, N. J., 
serving on the Common Council 
and presently holding the office 
of Councilman at large and Presi- 
dent of the Council. In joining 
the board of directors of The First 
National Bank of Jersey City Mr. 
Mackie will fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Douglas 
Swift, former Vice President and 
General Counsel of the Lacka- 
wanna, 


The Corn Exchange National 
Bank & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, has received a “Highest 
Merit Award” issued by the 
“Financial World” in recognition 
of the excellence of its 1945 An- 
nual Report to Stockholders. The 
citation certifies that the Corn 
Exchange’s report “was judged as 
among the most modern from the 
standpoint of content, typography 
and format of the 1,500 annual re- 
ports examined during 1946.” 


The Wilkes-Barre Deposit & 
Savings Bank, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., which opened its doors on 
July 1, 1871, is celebrating its 75th 
anniversary. President T. F. Hef- 
fernan, in a brochure issued inci- 
dent to the anniversary, states 
that “it is fitting on such an oc- 
easion for us, the successors, to 
pay tribute to the courage, fore- 
sight, integrity and public spirit 
of the original founders and to 
pledge anew our determination to 
carry on the business of this bank 
on the same high plane upon 
which it was founded seventy- 
five years ago.” 

The bank’s initial statement July 
1, 1871, showed capital, $150,000; 
deposits of $137,430 and resources 
of $287,441. In its latest statement, 
June 29, 1946, the capital is re- 
ported as $509,000; surplus $405,- 
000; reserve, $20,000, and undi- 
vided profits, $133,553, The bank 
holds United States Government 
deposits of $788,892; deposits are 
shown as $8,490,865, while assets 
stand at $10,358,310. The present 
officers are Mr. Heffernan, Presi- 
dent; Percy A. Brown, Vice Presi- 
dent; Dr. Lawrence A. Sheridan, 
Secretary; D. S. Davis, Cashier 
and Assistant Secretary; C. S. 
Beach, R. J. Boyle and R. C. 
Kintzer, Assistant Cashiers. 


The Peoples Bank of Dayton, 
Ohio, has become a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, it 
was recently announced by Pres-— 
ident Ray M. Gigney of the Fed-— 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
Member banks in the Fourth Fed— 
eral Reserve District now total 
723 compared with 712 a year ago, 
and hold approximately 85% of 
the total bank deposits in the Dis— 
trict, said the announcement, 
which also stated: 

The Peoples Bank was founded 
in 1925 and is capitalized with 
$200,000. It has a surplus of $145,— 
000 and deposits totaling $6,600,— 
000. Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors is Joseph T. Cline, retired, 
owner of the Cline Investment 
Co. and one of the original organ-— 
izers of the bank. Officers are: 
Ray E. Wise, President; Harry F. 
Finke and J. F. Wuist, Vice-Pres— 
idents; Ralph Gross, Secretary; W. 
O. Woodbury, Treasurer; B. L. 
Bogart, C. E. Gitzinger and C. M. 
LLyday, Assistant Treasurers, and 
H. R. Dowling, general bookkeep- 
er. Directors of the bank in addi- 
tion to Messrs, Cline, Wise, Finke, 
Wuist, Gross and Lyday, are: 
John F. Ahlers, National Cash 
Register Co.; J. M. Chase, dentist; 
Harry Cuthbertson, partner in the 
firm of Arnold, Hawk and Cuth- 
bertson; and O. H. Lanfersieck, 
Wayne Furniture Co. 


The stockholders of the Mer- 
chandise National Bank of Chi- 


cago will vote Aug. 29 on a rec- 
ommendation by the directors to 
increase the bank’s capital to 
$1,000,000 through a stock divi- 
dend of 100%, which will be fol- 
lowed by a reduction in the par 
value of the common stock from 
$100 to $40 a share. The Chicago 
“Tribune” of July 14, in reporting 
this also had the following to say: 

R. L. Redheffer, Chairman of 
the board and president, explained 
that the capital stock of the bank 
now consists of 5,000 shares of 
$100 par stock, or a total capital 
of $500,000. After the stock divi 
dend and the reduction of the par 
value to $40 the bank will have 
25,000 shares of $40 par stock, or 
a total capital of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Redheffer said that the ap 
proval of the proposal will enable 
the bank to get wider dis-ribution 
of its stock and the effect will be 
to hold capital and surplus at 
$1,000,000 each. In addition to its 
$1,000,000 surplus the bank on 
June 30 had $324,000 undivided 
profits and $451,000 reserve for 
contingencies. Merchandise Na- 
tional’s deposits have risen from 
$3,006,662 on March 13, 1933—in 
the bank moratorium period—to 
$71,717,000 on June 30, 1946. 


~' Rights to buy additional stock 
in the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Detroit, Mich., were ex- 
ercised by stockholders to the ex- 
tent of more than 99% of the total 
stock offered, it was announced 
on July 18. These rights expired 
at noon, July 18. 


The National Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., in its report of condition 
at the close of business on June 
29, 1946, shows total resources of 
$1,261,074,777 and total deposits of 
$1,191,672,953. Cash on hand and 
due from banks was $272,032,088, 
holdings of U. S. Government se- 
curities, $725,844,536; loans and 
discounts, including real estate 
mortgages, $183,371,827. Capital 
and surplus in the June 29 state- 
ment are given as $12,500,000 and 
$27,500,000, respectively, while 
undivided profits are shown to be 
$7,631,589. 


Raymond H. Berry, member of 
the Michigan Bar Association, has 
been elected a director of Bankers 
Trust Co. of Detroit, Otto G. Wis— 
mer, President, announced, ac- 
cording to the Detroit “Free Press” 
of July 18. Mr. Berry, it is added, 
a two-term director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is 
co-author of the Michigan State 
sales tax law. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Mercantile— 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Walter L. Pope 
was appointed Assistant Trust Of- 
ficer in the Trust Department. 


With a full directorate and final 
approval of officer selections, fol- 
lowing a _ recent’ stockholders’ 
meeting, the Oak Lawn National 
Bank will open for business Aug. 
1, according to the Dallas (Texas) 
“Times-Herald” of July 7, which 
credited the announcement to 
Will C. Jones, Jr., President. The 
advices added: 

“Chairman of board of the $300, 
000 neighborhood bank will be 
Ben H. Wooten, Vice-President of 
the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. Other officers are Walter 
F. Johnson, Vice-President and 
Cashier; Harold F. Durr, Assistant 
Cashier and F. G. Henry, Assistant 
Cashier. W. Roy Compton was 
named a teller and Miss Jean 
Dodd, Secretary.” 


From the Portland “Oregonian” 
of July 1, it is learned that the 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Idaho, with assets of $19,000,000, 
has been sold to the First Secur- 
ity Corporation of Ogden, Utah, 
Mrs. Arthur E. Clarker, widow of 
the President, announced. These 
advices (United Press) from 
Lewiston, added: 





. The security corporation is an 
intermountain banking organiza-— 





tion with J. L. Driscoll of Boise 
President of the First Security 
Bank of Idaho. 

The Lewiston bank was founded 
63 years ago by John P. Vollmer. 
He died in 1917, leaving the Pres- 
idency to Arthur E. Clarke, who 
died last April. The bank has 
branches in Craigmont, Grange- 
ville and Genesee. 


Ralph A. Hamilton, for the past 
nine years Assistant Cashier in 
charge of personnel at the Anglo 
California National Bank of San 
Francisco has been appointed an 
Assistant Vice-President, and Jo- 
seph F. Hogan, absent from the 
bank for two years, has been re- 
appointed an Assistant Vice—-Pres-~ 
ident, it is learned from the San 
Francisco “Chronicle” of July 9. 


The Montreal “Gazette” of July 
18 stated that executive changes 
announced that day by the Bank 
of Montreal included the appoint- 
ment of George Runians, as Su< 
perintendent of the bank’s western | 
division, of Percy H. Howarth as 
Superintendent of the Ontario di-~ 
vision, and of Archibald C. L, 
Harshaw as Manager of the secur~ 
ities department at head office. 


A Warner has been appointed 
an Assistant General Manager of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, colon~ 
ial and overseas). 


Freight Cars on Order 
Decreased During June 


The Class I railroads on July 1, 
1946, had 39,437 new freight cars 
on order, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads announced on July 
20. This included 10,737 hopper, 
including 2,827 covered hoppers; 
4,687 gondolas; 1,163 flat; 12,568 
plain box, 6,452 automobile; 3,730 
refrigerator, and 100 miscellaneous 
freight cars. New freight cars on 
order June 1, last, totaled 39,483 
and on July 1, 1945 amounted to 
29,402. 

They also had 615 locomotives 
on order on July 1, this year, 
which included 86 steam, six elec- 
tric and 523 Diesel locomotives. 
On July 1, last year, they had 
508 locomctives on order, which 
included 111 steam, two electric 
and 395 Diesel. 

The Class I railroads put 18,<- 
256 new freight cars in service in 
the first half of 1946, which in- 
cluded 7,539 hopper including . 
1,659 covered hoppers, 2,779 gon- 
dolas, 197 refrigerator, 55 flat, . 
1,251 automobile box and 6,435 
plain box freight cars. In the first 
six months of 1945, the railroads 
put in service 21,948 new freight 
cars. 

_ They also put 180 new locomos 
tives in service in the first six | 
months this year, of which 56 
were steam, and 124 were Diesel, 
New locomotives installed in the 
Same period last year totaled 315 
of which 52 were steam, and 263 | 
were Diesel. 

en 


Export Limitations Urged 

Asserting that it was necessary | 
that Congress take action to re-| 
store farmers’ confidence in the) 
government in order to assure) 
their prompt sale of crops after 
harvest, Representative George 
Schwabe ¢R.-Okla.) urged the: 
House Banking Committee on! 
July 4 to take early action on his ' 
resolution to prohibit export of. 
more than 2% of durable goods | 
produced in the United States, 
Such legislation, Mr. Schwabe de- 
clared, directing the President to: 
curb exports of domestically | 
needed durable goods, including | 
farm machinery, would enable | 
American farmers to feel that. 
many items necessary to agricul-_, 
tural production would soon be. 
available to them. “One of the) 
principal reasons the American 
farmers are reluctant to market 
their grain and other agricultural 
products,” Schwabe said, “is the | 
inability to exchange the pro-, 
ceeds of the sale of their prod-| 
ucts for durable goods.” 








